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PREFACE. 



GbneraIj Shebhan in the introduction to his Memoirs, 
says: 

"What ia now offered U not designed aa a history of the war, or even as a 
comploteaccount of all the incidents in which the vniter bore apart; but merely 
as bis recollection of events, corrected by a reference to bis own memoranda, 
which may aesixt the future historian when he comes to describe the whole, 
and account for the motives and reasons which inflaenced some of the actors 
in the g^and drama of the war." 

The object of the present compilation, chiefly from the oflS- 
cial records, ia to show wherein the Memoirs of General Sher- 
man fall far short of presenting the correct history of many 
great events of which they treat; how much they lack of 
giving a complete account of incidents which they relate ; how 
fer the'author's recollection, even when corrected by his own 
memoranda, is at fault; and to furnish the future historian 
with facts which will guard him against perpetuating the error 
and the injustice which pervade both volumes of the work. 

This book is a criticism upon Sherman as a general, only so 
far as the official records presented furnish such criticism. 
There is no attempt to contradict his statements, except as the 
records contradict them. Wherever these show that he has 
done grave injustice both to the living and to the dead, they 
are produced with as little comment as is needed to set them 
in connected order, and point out the refutations which they 
contain. While by this method of review, his mistakes only 
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4 PREFACE. 

are presented, there has been no intention to underrate the 
great and brilliant services which he performed. 

If these pages serve in any degree to correct error and do 
justice, where error uncorrected, and injustice done, affect the 
reputations of men or ofBcers, who, either in humble position 
or exalted station, freely periled their lives, or laid them down 
for the country, the object for which they have been written 
will be accomplished. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



GBNSBA.L Sherman is one of the most popular heroes of 
the late war. He has published his book after ten years of 
reflection upon events iu which he bore most conspicuous and 
honorable part. During these years he has had uninterrupted 
acceaa to the official records, including their most confidential 
papers; and in view of his high position, his opportunities 
for intimate knowledge and his popularity, what he has now 
written will, in spite of himself, be accepted as history by 
most readers who have not the means of testing his story by 
the records. It is believed that the extracts from these, pre- 
sented in this volume, will prove sufficient to thoroughly 
fortify General Sherman in the claim that his book is not 
history, and so in part prevent the injustice which will be 
done to many distinguished officers and brave armies, if what 
he has written be received as accurate. No criticisms of the 
strategy or the tactics of General Sherman will be found in 
these pages, except such as are plainly called forth by the 
records produced. 

High as ia the position which he occupies, great as is the 
authority with which he speaks, there is nothing in either 
which should aiford him the least protection in the eyes of his 
countrymen, if he be found detracting from the merit or the 
fame which belongs to his associates. 

It might be pardoned in one who accomplished so much if 
he had contented himself with moderately magnifying his own 
achievements, but when he goes beyond this, and claims the 
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8 INTRODUCTORY. 

merit which belongs to others, and steps still beyond and 
attempts to belittle the deeds of men in no respect his 
inferiors as generals or soldiers, and does cruel injustice to 
whole armies, the harmless vanity of the successful general 
becomes the gigantic wrong of the false historian. 

In a broad and high sense, the merit of every man who 
bore a musket faithfully, and slept finally in the grave of the 
"unknown," is as great as his. His Memoirs arraign the 
dead as well as the living. The flies of the War Department 
afford an answer for both. These orders, letters, telegrams, 
and reports, written either before, at the time, or immediately 
after the occurrence of the events ordered, in progress, or 
accomplished, photographed the truth, and in these the living 
and the dead flnd just defense. Here Thomas, McPherson, 
Stanton, and their companions, speak for themselves, and 
vindicate themselves from unjust aspersions. Here, in short, 
truth is made manifest, and exact justice done. 

The position which General Sherman occupies now, and 
that which he held during the war, will naturally, and of nec- 
essity, give the force of history to what he has written, in 
spite of any disclaimer he may make, and this historical 
character will attach to these Memoirs so long as they remain 
uncorrected by the official record. 

For the benefit of comrades living, who can not conveni- 
ently consult these records, and especially in vindication of 
such as are dead, it should be esteemed a duty by all who can 
reach the files, to search them carefully, with a view to over- 
throw error and establish truth. So far as General Sherman's 
book conforms to official papers, their production can only 
strengthen liim ; so far as it fails to agree with these, it not 
only deserves to be eonderaned, but its condemnation should 
be measured by the prominence of the author and his abund- 
ant facilities for obtaining accurate information. 

Judged by the official record, the verdict must be that the 
work is intensely egotistical, unreliable, and cruelly unjust to 
nearly all his distinguished associates. Our erratic General 
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INTRODUCTORY. 9 

thrusts his pen recklessly through reputations which are as 
dear to the country as his own. He detracts from what right 
fully he longs to Grant; misrepresents and belittles Thomas ; 
withholds justice from Buell, repeatedly loads failures for 
which he was responsible, now upon Thomas, now upon 
Schofield, now upon McPherson, and again upon the three 
jointly; is uDJust in the extreme to Eosecrans; sneers at 
liOgan and Blair; insults Hooker, and slanders Stanton. 

The salient points of the long story are readily found by 
those who either followed, or made themselves familiar by 
study with bis campaigns. The reader turns naturally for 
explanations of the surprise and attending disgrace at Shiloh ; 
the ill-judged and fatal assault at Chickasaw Bayou ; the 
protest against the move by which Vieksburg was captured; 
his failure to carry the point assigned him at the battle of 
Chattanooga; the escape of Johnston from Dalton and Eesaca; 
the terrible mistake of the assault on Kenesaw; the plunging 
of his army, marching by the flank, into Hood's line of battle 
under the supposition that Atlanta was evacuated; the escape 
of the rebel army from Savannah ; the careless and inexcus- 
able periling and narrow escape of his own army at Benton- 
vUle; and lastly, the political surrender to Johnston at 
Raleigh: these are points upon which every reader desires 
light. But instead of gaining it, he finds that for most, the 
chief aim of the author seems to be to make the darkness 
more impenetrable. 

The succeeding chapters will treat, in their order, of the 
prominent movements and battles which General Sherman 
passes in review in his Memoirs, and in each of these the ver- 
sion of his book will be compared with the facts as 
by the records now on file in the War Department. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PORTS HENEY AND DONBLSOS — THE CREDIT WHICH SHER- 
MAN DENIES TO GRANT. 

Of the many remarkable things in General Sherman's book 
few will excite more comment than the deliberate attempt to 
take from General Grant the credit which belongs to him 
for several very important movements, and either assign it to 
others, as in the case of the move against Forts Henry and 
Donelson, or appropriate it for himsetf, as is done in claiming 
that he planned the "March to the Sea." No one general 
officer of liis rank was under greater obligations to another 
throughout the war than Sherman to Grant, and on this 
account any unjust treatment of the latter deserves severer 
condemnation. 

General Sherman wrote his book while in Washington, A 
staff officer at his headquarters copied the rough manuscript 
daily. All the records of the War Department, including re- 
ports, field telegrams, and all other species of official corres- 
pondence pertaining to every movement of which he wrote, 
and arranged for ready reference, were at liis disposal. He 
had only to ask for them, or to send an orderly after them. And 
yet, incrediS)Ic as it may seem, he scarcely availed himself of 
this collection of records, bot wrote from memory and from some 
portions of these which happened to be in his own possession. 

In reviewing the campaign np the Cumberland and Tennes- 
see Rivers, Sherman thus gives the credit to Halleck — or to 
"Cullum or I"— on page 219 of Vol, I: 

" Though it was midwinter, General HaJleck was putJiing his preparations 
meet TigoroQsly, and surely he brought order ont ot chaos in St. Louis with 
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FORTS HENRY AND DONELSOS. 11 

commendaUe energy. I remember one night sitting in hia room, on the sec- 
ond floor of the Planters' Honae, with him and Qenerat Cnllnm, his chief of 
stafT, talking of things generallj, and the subject then was of the much-talked- 
of 'advance,' as soon as the season wonJd permit. Most people urged the 
movement down the Mississippi River ; but Generals Polk and Pillow bad a 
large rebel force with heavy guns in a very strong position at Columbus, Ky., 
about eighteen miles below Cairo ; Commodore Poote had his gun-boat fleet at 
Cairo ; and General U. 8. Grant, who commanded the district, was collecting 
a large force at Padncah, Cairo, and Bird's Point. General Halleck had n 
map on bia table, with a large pencil in bis band, and asked, ' Where iv the 
rebel line?' Cultumdrevr the pencil through Bowling Green, Forte Donelson 
and Henry, and Columbus, Ky. 'That is their line,' said Halleck; 'now where 
is the proper place to break i17' And either Cullum or I said, ' NataToUy the 
center.' Halleck drew a line perpendicular to the other, near its middle^ 
and it coincided nearly with the general course of the Tennessee Eiver, and 
he said, ' That's the true line of operations.' 

"ITiis occurred more than a month before General Grant began the move- 
ment, and as he was subject to General Hallcck's orders, I have always given 
General HaUeck the full credit for that movement, wliich was skillful, sue- 
cessful, and extremely rich in military results; indeed it was the first real 
success on our side in the civil war. The movement up the Tennessee began 
about the Ist of February, and Fort Henry was captured by the joint action 
ot the navy under Commodore Foote, and the land forces under General 
Grant, on the 6th of February, 1862. About the same time General 9. R. 
Curtis had moved forward from Rolla, and on the 8th of March, defeated the 
rebels under McCulloch, Van Dorn and Price at Pea Ridge. 

"As soon as Fort Henry fell. General Grant marched straight across to 
Fort Dondson, on the Cumberland River, invenled the place, and, as soon as 
the gun-hoata had come round from (he Tennessee, and had bombarded the 
water front, he assaulted; whereupon Buckner surrendered the garrison of 
twelve thousand men. Pillow and ei-Secretary of War General Floyd having 
personally escaped across the river at night, occasioning a good deal of iun 
and criticism at their expense." 

If General Sherman had taken the trouble to send for Gen- 
eral Halleck'a letter-book for the time he mentions above, he 
would have found a letter to General McClellan, then General- 
in-Chief of the army, showing that he (Halleck) had no settled 
plans for a movement up the Cumberland and the Tennessee, 
and only general ideaa of it at most, and that he did not ex- 
pect such a movement could take place till long after the time 
General Grant actually captured both Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, and efTectually opened these rivers. 
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12 FORTS HENRY AND DONBLSON. 

This letter, lying at General Sherman's very elbow, is dated 
at Headquarters Department of the Missouri, St. Louis, Jan- 
uary 20, 1862. The following extracts are sufficient to settle 
the question at issue : 

I have received no information in respect to the general plan of campai^, 
and therefore feel much heaitatjon In recommending any line of operationa for 
these and other troops which I may be able to withdraw from Missouri. Of 
course this line mnst be subordinate to some general plan. I tale it for 
granted General, that what has heretofore been done has been the result of 
political policy rather than military strategy, and that the want of BnecesB on 
our part is attributable to the politiciann rather than to the generals. * * 

I am aware Qeneral, that yon ore in no way responsible for this; these 
movements have been goTerned by political expediency, and in many cases 
directed by politicians in order to rabeerve party interest. • • • Bat 
is it not possible, with the new Secretary of War, to introduce a different pol- 
icy, and make our futnre movements in accordance with mili&m/ pmtetp&s. 
On this supposition I venture to make a few suggestions in regard U> opera- 
tions in the West. 

The idea of moving down the Mississippi by steam, is in my opinion im- 
practicable, or at least premature. It is not the proper line of operations, at 
least now. A much more feasible plan is to move np the Cumberland and 
Tennessee, making Nashville the present objet^ve point. This would threaten 
ColumbuB, and force the abandonment of Bowling Green. • • • ■ 

This line of the Cumberland and the Tennessee is the great central line of 
the Western theater of war, with the Ohio below the month of Green Kver 
as the base, and two great nav^bte rivers extending far into the theater of op- 
erations. Bat the plan ehonid not be attempted without a large force — not less 
than sixty thousand effective men. • » • The main central line will also 
require the withdrawal of all available troops from this State, also those in 
niinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Ohio, which are armed, or still to be 
armed, and also the transfer to that route, or near it, of all the Eentncky 
troops not required to secure the line of Green Kiver. 

The force at Cairo and on the Ohio River below the mouth of Green River 
b now about fifteen thousand. Seven regiments have jQst been ordered there 
from Missouri. 

By the middle or last of February I hope to send fifteen thousand more. 
If thirty thousand or forty thousand can be added from the sources indicated, 
these will be sufficient for holding Cairo, Fort Holt, and Faducab, and form 
the column proposed. • • ■ ■ 

These suggestions are hastily written out, but they are the result of much anx- 
iotiB inquiry uid mature deliberation. lam confident that the plan, if properly 
carried out, will produce important results I also believe It tobe fessible. 

I have not designated any particular line or lines of movement; that mnst 
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FORTS HENBY AND DONELSON. 13 

be a, matter for fnrther studj, U the general idea xbould be approved. Per- 
liaps the main column should move from Smithland, between the rirerB, by 
Dover, etc Perhaps the line east of the Cumberland, or that west of the 
Tennessee, would be preferable. These qveitiona, however, are matters easily 
determined. • • • 

H. W. HaIxLECK, Miyor-QaieroL 

As General Grant formally proposed, on January 28th, to 
General Halleck to take Fort Henry, captured it on the 6th 
of February, moved on Fort Donelaon the next day, aod took 
it on the 16tli of February, it will be seen from the above 
letter, that General Halleck, at the time Grant had accom- 
plished this work and opened both rivers, did not expect 
to have men enough by thirty or forty thousand to begin the 
vi^ue movement he had in his mind. 

But if General Sherman had searched the records with the 
least care he would have found that even these identical ideas 
of Halleck, about a move on a line perpendicular to one join- 
ing Bowling Green and Columbus were suggested by General 
Buell. 

For the records show that as early as November of the pre- 
ceding year, Buell had proposed to General McClellan to move 
around the right llauk of the rebels at Bowling Green, and 
advance on Nashville, while supplies and troops from Halleck 
should move up the Cumberland, guarded by the fleet. General 
McClellan urged cooperation on Halleck, who delayed answer- 
ing dispatches for some time. Finally, on January 3d, at the 
request of President Lincoln, General Buell wrote General 
Halleck, setting forth most of the ideas that Halleck afl:erward 
submitted as his own t« McClollan, and which are given above 
in the letter dated January 20th. 

The records give a connected history of the discussion at 
this time between the authorities at Washington, and Generals 
Buell and Halleck, 

WxSHiiiaTOM, D. C.,Delltmber3l,^Sfl^. 
Gentral Bueul, LouimiSe, Ky. 

General McClellan U sick. Are Qeneral Halleck and yourself in concert? 
When yoa move on Bowling Oreen, what hinders it being reenforced from 
ColnmbuB? Answer. A. LiNCOU). 
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14 FOBTS HENRY AND DONELSON. 

LouiSTILtl, Ky., Janaarg 1, 1S8S. 
lb A. LxNCOUt, iVesidoii- 

There is no urangeiueiit between General Halleck and myBelL I ha-re 
been informed b; General McCIellan that be would make suitable dupoeitiou 
for concerted action. 

There h nothing to prevent Bovling Green being reenforced from Colum- 
bus, if a military force ia not brought to bear on the latter place. 

D. C. BDEI.L, Brii/adier-OviienU. 

LomSTIlLE, 11 p. M., January 1, 1BB2. 

Tn Preeideni LiKCOm. 

I have already telegraphed Crenera! Halleck with a view to arranging a 
concert of action between ub, and am momentarily expecting his answer. 
D. C. BuELL, Brigadier QeaeraL 

WiaamoTON, D, C„ Dectmbir 31, rSfll. 
Qeaend Hailece, &. Louie. 

General McClellan is sick. Are General Buell and yourself in concert? 
When he moves on Bowling Green, what binders it being reinforced from 
Columbus? A simultaneous iflove by you on Columbus might prevent it. 
Answer. A, Lincoln. 

1, 1862. '} 
A. LiNcoLK, FraiderU U. S. A., Washiitglon, 

I have never received a word from General Buell. I am not ready to Co- 
operate with him ; hope to do so in a few weeks. Have written fully on this 
subject to General McGlellan. Too iiiuc:h haste will ruin everything here. 
H. W. HiiLECK, JMajOT^Generd. 

LouisviLLK, Kt., Jaavarg 1, 1862. 

MiyoT-Qenerdl Halleck, St. Lmis. 

I understand General McClellan is sick. Has any concerted action been 
arranged tot us? If not, can any be arranged between us? If possible^ it ia 
desirable it should be done speedily. 

D. C. BuELl^ Brigadier' General eommanding. 

HbIDQUABTKBS D)fI>lRTMI(ST OF TBK MtSaOIIH[, 1 

Si. Louis, Ja«iuirf 2, 18B2. J 
Brigadier'Qenerai Buell, LoiagviJU. 

I have had no instructions respecting cooperation. All my available troopa 
are in the field, except those at Cairo and Faducah, which are barely sufficient 
to threaten Columbus, etc. A few weeks hence t hope to be able to render 
yon very material assistance, but now a witlidrawal of my troops from thb 
8tate is almost impossible. Write me fully. 

H. W. Halleck, Mc^or-OeneroL 
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Hkidquibtibb Dxf 



ikiry 3, 18n2. J 
Qeaerai W. H. Haluxe, Ckmtmanding D^xuimerU ^ the JUuMtu-i. 

Gt34£bai.; I received jour dispatch, and, with more delnf than I meant, 
proceed to the subject of it, in compliance with your request, and I maf add 
also, at the wish of the President, 

I do not underrate the difficulties in Missouri, but I think it is not extrava- 
gant to say that the great power of the rebellion in the West is arranged on 
a, front, the flanks of which are Columbus and Bowling Qre«n, and tlie center 
about where the railroad between those points crosses the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Bivers, including Nashville and the fortified points below, It 
is, I haye no doubt, nithin bounds to estimate their force on that line at 
eighty thousand men, including a column about Somervet, Ky. In rear of 
their right flank it is more. 

Of their force, forty thousand may be set down as at Bowling Green, twenty 
thousand at Columbus — though yon, doubtless, have more information on 
that point tlian I have — and twenty thousand at the center. Considering the 
railroad facilities, which enable the enemy to concentrate in a few hours on 
any single point of this front, you will at once see the importance of a com- 
bined attack on its center and flanks, or at least of demonstrations which 
ma; be conTerted into real attacks, and fully occupy the enemy on the whole 
front. It is probable that you may have given the subject, as far as Columbus 
and the center are concerned, more attention than I have. With reference to 
the former, at least, I can make no more than the general suggestion already 
crpressed, that it should be fully occupied. 

The attack upon the center should be made by two gun-boat expeditions, 
with, I should say, twenty thousand men on the two rivers. They should, of 
course, be organized with reference to the depth of water in the rivers; and 
whether they should be of equal or nnequal strength, would depend upon 
that and other considerations, and can hardly be determined until the moment 
of departure. The mode of attack must depend on the strength of the enemy 
at the several points and the features of the localities. It will be of the first 
importance to break the railroad communication, and, if possible, that should 
be done by columns moving rapidly to the bridges over the Cumberland and 
TennHwe. The former probably would not be reachod at first, being some 
thirty-one miles above the first principal battery that I know of at Dover. 
The other is eighteen miles above Fort Henry — the first I know of on the 
Tennessee. If the expeditions should not be strong enough to do the work 
alone, they should establish themselves firmly at the nearest possible point, 
and remain at least until they ascertained that reenforcementa from my col- 
umns, or some other source, would not reach them. By uniting, they could 
establish themselves permanently under the protection of the gun-boate. 

I say this much rather to lay the subject before you than to propose any 
lefinile plan for your side. Whatever is done should be done speedily, within 
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16 FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON. 

% few days. The work will become more difficult ererj day. PJi 
hear from you at once. Very truly yours, , 

B. C- Bdell, Brigadier-Qaieral 

Four days later General Buell telegraphed as follows: 



Otntral Halleok, 8l. Loai*. 

I am telegraphed by the President. Can you &x a day for concerted action ? 
D. C. Bdell, Briyadier-GeaeraL 

To which Halleek replied: 

6t. LoDiS, Joimors T, )S«3. 

Oeneral BuELL, LommOk. 

Designate a day for a dcmonBtration. I can do nothing more. See my letter 
of yesterday. H, W, Hallbck, Major-Qenerai, 

The letter thus referred to was as follows: 

HllDqDlBTIES DkPAETUIKT OT TBI MlSSOVBI, ) 

St. LoDiS, Janaarg 6, 1S62. ' 
Brigaditr- General D. C BnsLL, LouisvUU, Ky. 

General : I have delayed writing to you for several days in hopes of get- 
ting some favorable news from the Boath-west. The news received to-day, 
however, is unfavorable, it being staled tliat Price is making a stand near 
Bpringfield, and that all oar available forces will be required to dislodge and 
drive him out. 

My last advices from Columbua represent that the enemy has abont twenty- 
two thousand men there. I have only about fifteen thonsand at Cairo, Fort 
Holt, and Paducah, and after leaving guards at these places I conld not aend 
into the field over ten or eleven thousand. Moreover, many of these are very 
imperfectly armed. 

Under these circumstances, it would be madness for me to attempt any 
serious operation against Camp Beauregard or Columbus. Frooably, in the 
course of a few weeks, I will be able to send additional troops to Cairo and 
Paducah to co5perate with yon, bat at present it is impossible; and it seemf 
to me that, if you deem such cooperation necessary to your success, your 
movement on Bowling Green should be delayed. I know nothing of the plan 
of campaign, never having received any information on the subject; but it 
strikes me that to operate from Louisville and Paducah, or Cairo, againRi an 
enemy at Bowling Green, Is a. plain case of exterior lines, like that of 
McDowell and Patterson, which, unless each of the exterior columns is 
superior to the enemy, leads to disaster ninety-nine times in a hundred. 
Very respectfully, your obedient eervant, 

H. W. Halleck, Major-OenenU. 
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On the dth of January McCIelkn wrote to Buell as follows : 
"Halleek, from his own accounts, will not soon be in condi- 
tion to support properly a movement up the Cumberland." 
And again on the 13th: "Halleek is not yet in condition to 
afford you the support you need when you undertake the 
movement on Bowling Green." 

On the 10th of January Halleek telegraphed Buell: 

4i8aouBi,l 
), IBM. / 

Qesertd Buis^ LotUmrilie. 

Troops at Cniio and Paducah are read}' for a demonstration on Majfield, 
Hurray, uid Dover. Six additional raiments will be there next week. Fix 
tlie daj when joa wi^h a demonetration ; bnt pat it off as long tu poasibte, in 
order that I may increate the strength of the force. 

H. W. Haixeok, J^or-QenenL 

On the same day Halleek telegraphed Grant : " Reinforce- 
ments are receiving arms. Delay your movements until I 
telegraph. Let me know when the channel Is clear." 

And on the next day: "I can hear nothing from Buell, so 
fix your own time for the advance. Three regiments will 
come down Monday." 

Subsequently the following passed between Halleek and 
Buell: 

St. LouiB, Ftiruart/ I, 1862. 
Eriffodia--Oetteral BUELL, Lovitmlk, Ky. 

Oeherai.: Yours of tlie 30th altimo is received. At present it is onl; 
proposed to take and occupy Fort Henry and Dover, and, if poBsible, cot 
the railroad from ColumbnB to Bowling Qreen. • • • g^t j^ ^|| 
take some time to get troops ready to advance far Bonth of Fort Henry. 
Very reflpecttully, your obedient servant, 

H. W. Hallbck, Major Qenemi. 

St. Louis, FtbrMarg T, 1882. 

To Qmeral Buzll, Lommlle- 

You say you r^et that we could not have consulted on this matter earlier. 
So do I moat sincerely. I had no idea of commencing the movement before 
the 15th or 20th inst, until I received General McCQellan's tel^am about 
the reenforcementssent to Tennessee and Kentucky by Beanr^ard. Although 
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Dot tetiAj, I deemed it important to move inatanlly. 1 believe I was right. 
Fort Henry must be held at all hazards. 

H. W. HaIiIiECE, Major-QeMnU. 

From all of which it will appear that General Halleck had 
not originated, up to the time General Grant waa ready to 
execute it, any such move as the latter was anxious and 
waiting to make, and General McClellan did not even con- 
sider Halleck as prepared to afford a support. 

As a matter of fact. General Grant began preparations for 
the move he had in contemplation the latter part of Decem- 
ber, and consequently before the date of the correspond- 
efice between President Lincoln and Generals Buell and 
Halleck. Nor is there any thing in the records to indicate ' 
that General McClellan, the President, or General Buell com- 
municated with General Grant upon the subject of a move up 
the Tennessee or Cumberland. In fact, as he was subordinate 
to General Halleck, they would not have written him directly. 

On the 6th of January, 1862, General Grant, then in com- 
mand at Cairo, t«legraphed to General Halleck for permission 
to visit St. Ixiuis, for the purpose of obtaining authority from 
General Halleck to move against Forts Henry and Donelson. 
At first, leave to visit headquarters was refused ; but on the 
22d of January it was granted, and on the 23d Grant started 
for St, Louis, called on Halleck, and suggested a move on 
Fort Henry. According to Badeau, who wrot« by authority, 
when Grant " attempted to broach the subject, Halleck 
silenced him so quickly and sharply that Grant said no more 
on the matter, and went back to Cairo with the idea that his 
commander thought him guilty of proposing a great military 
blunder." 

Grant, however, had been quietly engaged for three weeks 
in preparing for this move, had studied it carefully, and quite 
set his heart upon it. He was the more convinced of its fea- 
sibility, from a report of a partial reconnoissance of Fort 
Henry, made by General C. F. Smith, and forwarded to Gen- 
eral Halleck on January 24th. 
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Upon reaching Cairo he telegraphed Halleck : 

Cairo, Janwrg 18, 18«2. 

Mi^or-Omtnd H. W. Hallbck, Si. Zouis, J*). 

With penniBuon I will take Fort Henrj on the Tenneieee, and establish 
and hold a large camp there. U. 8. Gbaht, BTigadier-QeneroL 

On the same day Commodore Foot«, then in command of 
the gun-boats in that section, and in full accord with General 
Grant, also telegraphed Halleck as follows : 

Cairo, Janaars 28, 1862. 

Xajar-Ckneral H, W. Halleck, St. Lam, Mo. 

Commandiiig Ocneral Grant and fUTself are of opinion that Fort Heni7, 
on the TennesBee Biver, can be carried with fonr iron-clad gun-boata and 
troops to permanently occupy. Have ^e jonr anthority to move for that 
purpose when ready? A, H. Foote, Flag O^Emt 

On the 29th General Grant wrote Halleck as follows; 

HsinqDARTRBB District or Cairo,) 
Cairo, /omiorj 2B, IBflS. ( 
M^or- General H. W. Haxleck, 5!. LottU Mo. 

In view of the large force now conpentrating in this district, and the present 
feasibility of the plan, I wonld respectfully suggest the propriety of subduing 
Fort Henry, near the Eentacky and Tennessee line, and holding the position. 
If this ifl not done soon, there is but little doubt but that the defenses on both 
the Tennessee and Cumberland BiTera will be materially strengthened. 
From Fort Henry it will be eaay to operate, either on the Cumberland, only 
twelve miles distant, Memphis, or Columbus. It will, besidee, have a moral 
effect apon our troops to advance them toward the rebel States. The advan- 
tagen of this move are as perceptible to the General commanding as to 
myself, therefore, further statements are unnecessary- 

U. 8. Grutt, Brigadier-QeTterid. 

To these dispatches of Grant and Commodore Foote, Hal- 
leck replied : 

HlADQUARTRRS UrPIBTUIKT OF THB MiMODRI, > 

St. LODiS, Jaauary 29, ISflS. j 
Sriga^er-Oeaeral Grant, Oairo. 

Make yoar preparations to take and hold Fort Henry, I will Bend you 
written instnictioiu by mail. H. W. Hallzce, Mt^'Qentrai. 
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HXiknQUARTERS DePIBTMIHT OF THE MlSSOITBI, } 

St. Louis, JaKuar^ 29, 1882. ( 
Commodort FoOTE, Cain). 

I am waiting for General Smith's report on the road irom Smithland to 
Fort Henry. As soon as thsl U received will give orders. In the meantime 
have every thing ready. H. W. Halleck, Ma,}nr-Q«rterid 

Oil the Ist of February permission to make the moveraent 
arrived from Halleck, and on fhe 2d Grant began the cam- 
paign with seventeen thousand men, leas than one-third the 
force Halleck had in mind for the operations he thought 
might be carried on along this genera! line. On the 6th of 
February Fort Henry'was taken, and on the 8th Grant tele- 
graphed Halleck that he should immediately take Fort Don- 
elson and return to Fort Henry. 

On the 16th he had accomplished the work, and the cam- 
paign for which Halleck wanted " not less than sixty thousand 
effective men," thirty thousand of which he hoped to have 
" by the middle or last of February," had been made a suc- 
cess by Grant with a force of seventeen thousand men. and 
four gun-boats. 

General Sherman closes the chapter in which he treats of 
the movements on Forts Henry and Donebon as follows : 

"From the time I had left Kentucky General Baell had really made no 
Bubstantial progress; thongh strongly reenforced, beyond even what I had 
asked for, General Albert Sidney Johnston had remained at Bowling Green 
until hb line was broken at Henry and Donelson, when he let go Bowling 
Green and fell back hastily to Naabville, and on Buell'a approach he did 
not even tarry there, bnt continued bis retreat southward." 

Three chapters previous to the one containing this unkind 
allusion to General Buell, General Sherman, writing of hie 
selection as Superintendent of the Louisiana Military College, 
says: " For this honorable position I was indebted to Major 
D. C. Buell and General G. Mason Graham, to whom I have 
made full and due acknowledgment." 

While the General of the army should have felt himself, by 
virtue of his position and opportunities for obtaining exact 
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iaformatioQ, under strong obligations to correctly present all 
matters of which lie wrote, he was thus peculiarly bound to 
treat General Buell with common fairness. But in the above 
extract he wholly ignores the fact that after he left Ken- 
tucky, General Buell bad organized and made efficient the 
Army of the Ohio, which, from that time forward, under 
Buell, Bosecrans, and Thomas, held high rank among the 
armies of the Union, A portion of it under General BuelPa 
directions and the immediate command of General Thomas, 
had broken the Confederate right at Mill Springs, killed the 
commander of its army, captured its fortified camp, with all 
its artilleiy, several thousand stand of small arms, transpoi-ta- 
tion, and stores, and there achieved a victory which at the 
time was regarded by the nation as a most important one. 
It waB the Western Bull Run for the Confederacy. General 
Thomas, in his report upon the battle, thus speaks of the 
captures : 

"On reaching the intrenchments we found that the enemy bad abandoned 
every thing and retired during the night. Twelve piecei of artillery, with 
their caiasonB packed with ammunition, one battery wagon and two forges, a 
large amount of Bmatl arms, mostly the old fiint-lock muskcta, and niomnni- 
tion for the same, one hundred and fifty or sixty wagons, and upward of one 
thousand of horses uid mules, a liu^ amount of commissary storee, intrench- 
ing tools, and camp and gurigon equipage, fell into our hands. A. correct 
list of all the c^aptured property will be forwarded as soon as it can be made 
up and the property secured. 

"The steam and ferry-boate having been burned hj the enemy on their re- 
treat, it was found impowihle to cross the river and pursue them; beside«, 
their command was completely demoralized, and retreated with great baste 
and in all directions, making their capture in any numbers qnile donbtful if 
pQtsued." 

Besides this, General Buell had contributed a considerable 
force to aid General Grant in the movement on Fort Donel- 
son, and Bowling Green was evacuted in the face of an 
advance upon it by General Buell, and before Fort Donelson 
had ftillen. 

But whether any "substantial progress" had been made by 
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General Buell after General Sherman left Kentucky, will beet 
appear from portions of three letters written by General Sher- 
man while in Kentucky, the first two hearing date about ten 
days before he relieved General Robert Anderson in com- 
mand, and the third about a week before he was in turn 
relieved by General Buell. Muldraugh's Hill is about forty 
miles south of Louisville, on the railroad to Nashville, and 
was one of the first points of consequence occupied on that 
line by the Union forces. General Sherman gives the follow- 
ing account of the movement upon it, and the condition of 
affairs aftier his troops were established there : 

Hradqdabtibb Hdldiidch'b Hill, ) 
S<ptmltT 21, 18S1. ; 
OapUm Omvbii D. QUBfar, Adjviant-QatenU. 

8a.: .When I left LiOuiflvUle on the cars in charge of the Home Onardti, 
followed by Boasesu'a brigade, I nnderstood my orders to be to station parties 
along the road at all the brit^es, secure the road and occnpj Hnldraugh's 
Hill. • ■ ■ • 

This Ie not an isolated hill, but a range separating the waters of the Bolting 
Fork of Salt Creek and Green Biver, the ascent from the north being very 
abmpt, and the descent to the «onth being very gradnal. 

Our position is far from being a slrong one when held against a superior 
force. Roads will enable the enemy with cavalry to pass ronnd ai and cut 
off onr communicatioDB and starve ns out.~ I have no safe line of retreat, bnt 
niDBt Btiuid our ground let what will happen. 

Our opponents, led by General Bnckner, who is familiar with the ground, 
are now supposed t« be along the railrobd from Green Biver to Bowling 
Green. Their forces are variously estimated from seven thousand to twenty 
thousand men ; and, I doubt not, they have fifteen thousand, some well and 
some poorly armed, but all actuated by the one porpose to destroy ua. I am 
fully alive to the danger of our position and to all its disadvantages, especially 
that of sappliea. Our provisions have been hauled np the mgged valley of 
Clear Creek by hired wagons, and by some which were brought along by the 
Thirty-ninth Indiana. We can barely supply onr wants, and are liable at 
any moment to have these wagons seized. The reason I came to Mnldraugh's 
Hill was for effect. Had it fallen into the hands of our enemy the cause 
would have been lost, and even with it In our possession for a week nobody 
has rallied to our support I expected, as we had reason to, that the people 
of Kentucky would rally to our support, hut, on the contrary, none have 
joined us, while hundreds, we are told, are going to Bowling Green. The 
rulroad from Bowling Green toward us Is broken at Nolin, ten miles off, and 
and at another trestle beyond some seven miles. I doubt if this was done by 
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fincbner'a orden, but Tather hy the nuall putica of gaarda left to protect 
them and who are scared at our approach. I have from time to time given 
you tel^raphic notice of thcM eYente, and miut now await the develop- 

We shonld have here at leaat twent; thousand men, bat that has been an 
impoaibility. Xruly yonre, 

W. T. SHWUtAW, Brigaditr-Oenerai. 

From this first letter it appears how "the cause would have 
been ioBt" if the enemy had gained Muldraugh'a Hill. The 
second one shows how the conduct of the Union troops after 
securing the Hill, was about to "ruin our cause." 

HailMlIUBTIM tlULDlltrOB'B HiLL, ) 

SrpttMitr le, 1861. / 
Oearral Bobebt Aiidebsoh, LoitiaiiHk, Ky. 

DuK Oenebai.: I am eorrj to report that in spite of my orders and 
entreaties, oar troops are conjiDitting depredations that will min our canse. 
Horses and wagons have been seiied, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens, taken by 
our men, some of whom wander for miles around. I ant doing and have 
' done all in my power to atop this, but the men are l>adly diadplined and give 
little heed to my orders or those of their own rc^maital officers. We have 
received no accessionn from the conntry, and I have only a few weak, scattered 
campB, sDch as Curran Pope's at New Haven, and General Ward's at Green- 
burg. Of course, the chief deagn of our occupying Mnldraugh's Hill was to 
aJbrd an opportuni^ for the people to organise and aim, bnt I can not learn 
that such is the case. 

A great many people come into our camps, take the oath of alliance and 
go away. I have no doubt spies could epter our camp and we baa not con- 
ceal the strength of our command. Although Buckner is not at Green River 
he has many loeomotivea and cars there, and can march from thcK in a day 
or a day and a half, and I feel anea^ abont our communications. The 
Home Guards have all returned, leaving us whom they deem outsiders alone, 
and the whole country would ruse round about ns, leaving us with an 
ambush all the way. To he effective, a. force here should be very large, too 
large to be attacked in position. As to us we could make a good fight, but 
would 800Q be starved out. I know how you are situated and will do my 
best, and only want you not to draw loo strong inferences from the destruc- 
tioD of the Green Biver bridges. This was, no doubt, intended as an obstruc- 
tion to our advance, until other designs of their's were completed, bnt as soon 
as Buckner is ready, he will surely advance on Elizabetbtown where he lives. 
I hear nothing of Thomas' moves or those at Paducab. Our lines are broken 
and I have sent down to examine. W. T. Shebmak. 
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The third letter was written a few days before he was 
relieved by General Buell : 

HllIHjnABTEIS DrFIBTHINT or TBI CUUBEKLIHD, ) 

LouisriLLE, XavtmbT S, IBfll. J 
Oentnd L. Thomas, A^jvbmt-Oetteral. 

Sir ; General McClellan tele^ftpbe me to report to him dsil; the aitnation 
of- alFairB here, • • • • ■^e should have here a very large force, 
sufficient to ^ve confidence to the Union men of the ability to do what shonld 
be done — possess ourselves of all the State. But all see and feel we are 
brought to a stand still, and this produces doubt and alarm. With our 
present Jorce it would be simple madness to cross Oreen BiTer, and yet 
hesitation maj be aa fatal. In like manner the other columns are in peril, 
not so much in front as rear; the railroads over which our stores most pass 
being much exposed. I have the Nashville Railroad guarded by three regi- 
ments, yet it is far from being safe, and the moment actual hostilities com- 
mence these roads will be interrupted and we will be in b dilemma. To 
meet this in part, I have put a cargo of provisions at the mouth of Salt Biver 
guarded by two regiments. All these detachments weaken the main force 
and endanger the whole. Do not conclude, as before, tliat I exaggerate the 
facts. They are as stated, and the future looks as dark as possible. It would 
be better if some man of sanguine mind were here, for I am forced to order 
according to my convictions. Yours truly, 

W. T. Sherkan, Brigadi^^Oeneral wnmandmg. 

In the light of these letters it would eeera as if there had 
really been most "substantial progress" under General Buell 
after General Sherman left Kentucky. 
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CHAPTER III. 

8HILOH— rTHB QUESTION OF SURPRISE; UNFAIR TRBATMBKT 
OP BUELL AND HIS ARMY. 

After the extended discuesions over the events preceding 
and attending the battle of Shiloh, in some of which contro- 
versies General Sherman himself participated, and all of which 
have called out extracts from the official records^ that, taken 
together, effectually settle some of the earlier questions in 
dispute, it must surprise all readers of the Memoirs to find 
their author ignoring these records, and at this late day pre- 
senting many inaccurate statements in regard to the operations 
about Pittsburgh Landing. 

The main questions at issue have always been whether the 
Union army was surprised at Shiloh; if it was, who was 
mainly responsible, and how far Buell's array can lay claim 
to having made the victory possible? 

General Sherman labors ingeniously, but inaccurately, as 
the official records show, to relieve himself from responsi- 
bility for it, and even attempts to create the impression that 
there was no general surprise. Ever since this battle, most 
who believed that the Union army was unexpectedly attacked 
on that occasion, have laid the chief load of responsibility 
upon General Grant, and he through all these years has made 
no effort to shift the burden. But now it will appear through 
the records which these Memoirs have called out, that General 
Sherman was mainly responsible, since he was encamped in 
advance; his division, as he wrote to the United States Service 
Magazine in 1865, "forming as it were the outlying picket," 
so that he was in charge of the picket front looking toward 
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the roads over which an enemy must approach; and while not 
techDieally in command of the entire camp, in the absence of 
General Grant, whose headquarters were at Savannah, some 
twelve miles distant, he was constantly treated, trusted, and 
consulted by General Grant, as if he were the senior officer at 
the front. General Sherman, holding steadily till the last, 
and against all evidence, to the belief that no immediate attack 
was probable, by impressing his convictions upon General 
Grant, misled the latter as to the real condition of affairs 
along the front, and thus did the author of the Memoirs 
become primarily responsible for the surprise. 

The records disclose both the blindness which prevailed as 
to the real situation, and where the responsibility for it mainly 
rested, and some comparison of these, with the statements of 
the Memoirs, will set the case in a clear light. 

On the 14th of March General C. F. Smith, then in com- 
mand at Savannah previous to the arrival of General Grant, 
"instructed me" — writes General Sherman — "to disembark 
my own division and that ol' General Hurlbut at Pittsburgh 
landing; to take positions Well back, and to leave room for 
his whole array; telling me that he would soon come up in 
person, and move out in force to make the lodgment on the 
railroad contemplated by Genera! Halleck's orders." 

" On the 16tli we diBembarked and miticLed out abont ten milee toward 
Corinth to a plttce called Monterey or Pea Ridge, where the rebels had a cav 
air; regiment, which, of oanrse, decamped on our approach, but from the 
people we learned that traina were bringing large masBes of men from every 
direction mlo Corinth."-Page 228, Vol. I. 

It might be supposed that such knowledge would have 
made General Sherman very watchful when he afterward 
encamped at Shiloh. And yet with this important fact ascer- 
tained, when he took position there, instead of camping in 
line of battle, he stationed three of his brigades a mile and a 
half from Hurlbut's division, and the fourth over two miles 
from the rest. Other divisions, as they arrived, selected 
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camps to suit themselves. There was no line of hattle deter- 
mined, no rifle pits dug, noneof tlie simplest forniB of obstruc- 
tions provided, and no sufficient picketing, as the result 
proved. And Sherman was the senior officer on the main 
front. 

" On the ISth Hurlbnt disembarked his divjeion and took poat about & mile 
. and a half out, near where the roads branched — one leading to Corinth, the 
other toward Hamburgh. On the 19th I disembarked m; diTision and took 
po«t aboat three miles back ; three of the brigades covering the roads to 
Pucd; and Corinth, and the other brigade, Stuart's, t«mporarilj at a place <»i 
the Hamburgh road, ■ • • Within a few days Prentiss' division 
arrived and camped on mj left, and afterward UcClemand's and W. H. 
L. Wallace's divisions were formed in a line to our rear. • * • 
General C. F. Smith remained back at Savannah in chief command, and I 
was only reepoiuible for my own division. I kept pickets well out on the 
roada, and made myself familiar with all the ground inside and outside my 

Of the events immediately preceding the hattle, General 
Sherman writes as follows: 

" I always acted on the supposition that we were an invading army ; that 
our purpose was to move forward in force, make a lodgment on the Memphis 
& Charleston Boad, and thus repeat the grand tactics of Fort DonelsoD, by 
separating the rebels in the interior from those at Uemphie and on the Mis- 
sissippi River. We did not fortify our camps against an attack, because we 
had no orders to do so, and because such a course would have made our raw 
men timid. The position was naturally strong, with Snake Creek on our 
light, a deep, bold stream, with a confluent (Owl Creek) to our right front, 
and Lick Creek, with a similar confluent on our left, thus narrowing the space 
over which we could be attacked to about a mile and a half or two miles. 

"At a later period of the war we could have rendered this position impreg- 
nable in one night, but at this time we did not do it, and it may be it is well 
we did not. Prom about the 1st of April we were conscious that the rebel 
cavalry in our front were getting bolder and more saucy ; and on Friday, the 
4th of April, it dashed down and carried olT one of our picket guards, com- 
posed of an officer and seven men, posted a coupleof miles out on the Corinth 
road. Colonel Buckland sent a company to its relief, then followed himself 
with a regiment, and, fearing lest he might be worsted, I called out his whole 
br^ade, and followed some four or five miles, when the cavalry in advance 
encountered artillery. I then, after dark, drew back to our lines and reported 
the fact by letter to General Grant at Savannah ; but thus far (night of the 
4th) we had not positively detected the presence of infantry, for cavalry r^- 
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ments generally had a couple of gnna along, and I rappoaed the gang that 
opened on ns on the evening of Friday, April 4tl>, belonged to the cavalry 
that was hovering along our whole front. 

"Saturday pawed in our camps without any unusual event, the weather 
being wet and mild, and the roads hack to (he ateamboat landing being heavy 
with mud; but, on Sunday morning, the 6th, early, there wa« a good deal of 
picket-Sring, and I got breakfast, rode out along my linte, and, aboQt four 
hundred yards to the front of Appier's regiment, received from some buehee 
in a ravine to the left front, a volley, which killed my orderly, Holliday. 
About the same time I saw the rebel lines of battle in front coming down on 
us as far as the eye could reach. All roy troops were in line of battle ready, 
and the ground was favorable to us. I gave the necessary orders to the bat- 
tery (Waterhouse'a ) attached to Hildebrand'a brigade, and cautioned the men 
to reserve their fire till the rebels had crossed the ravine of Owl Creek, and 
had begun the ascent ; also sent staff officers to notify Generals McClernand 
and Prentiss of the coming blow. Indeed, McClernand had already sent thre« 
regiments to the support of my left flank, and they were in position when the 

"In a few minutes thebattleof'Shiloh' began with extreme fury and lasted 
two days."— Pages 229-230, Vol. 1. 

In August following- the battle of Shiloh, when its events 
were fresh in his mind, General Sherman was sworn as a wit- 
ness in the trial of Colonel Thos. Worthington, Forty-aixth 
Ohio Volunteers, who had severely criticized the management 
of the former previous to the battle. The following extracts 
from the official report of that testimony bear upon the ques- 
tions under consideration; and some of them flatly contra- 
dict the statements of the book. This is notably the case upon 
the very important point whether Sherman had reason to know 
as early as Friday before the fight, that the enemy was in force 
in his immediate front. 

General W. T. Sherman, sworn and examined: 

" He (Colonel Worthington) says ' a slight abattls might have prevented an 
attack.' What businesB was it of Lis whether his superior officer invited an 
attack ornot? The Army Begulationa will show him that no fortification 
can he made except under order of the commanding general. To have 
erected fortifications would have been an evidence of weakness, and would 
have invited an attack. • • • AmJ here I mention, for future 
history, that our light Sank was well guarded by Owl and Snake Creeks, our 
left hj lAck Creek, leaving us simply to guard our front. No stronger posi' 
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tion waa ever held by an army. Therefore, or Friday, two days before the 
battle, when Colonel Worthington was bo apprehensive, I knew there was 
no hoxtile party within six mileti, though there van reason to expect an 
attack. I suppoae Colonel McDowell, like mjnelf, had become tired of hia 
constant prognostication n, and paid no attention to him, especiallj when we 
were positively informed by men like Buckland, Kilby Smith, and Major 
Bicker, who went to the front to look for enemies, instead of going to the 
landing; and here I will gtal* that Pittnbnrgh Landing was not chosen by 
General Grant, but by Major-General Smith. I received orders from Gen- 
eisX Smith, and took poBt accordingly; bo did General Hnrlbnt; ao did his 
own divieion. The lines of McClemand and Frentisa were selected by 
Colonel McPherson. I will not insult General Smith's memory by criti- 
cizing hia selection of a field. It was not looked to so much for defense as 
for ground on which our army could be organized for offense. We did 
not occupy too much ground. General Buell's forces had been expected 
rightfully for two weeks, and a place waa left for his forces, aJthough Gen- 
eral Grant afterward had determined to send Buell to Hamburgh aaaseparate 
command. 

"But even as we were on the 6th, of April, you might search the world over 
ond not find a more advantageous field of battle — fianks well protected, and 
never threatened, troops in easy support; timber and broken ground giving 
good points to rally, and the proof is that forty-three thousand men, of whom 
at least ten thousand ran away, held their ground against sixty thonaand 
ohosen troops of the South with their beet leaders. On Friday, the 4th, nor 
officer, nor soldier, not even Colonel Worthington looked for an attack, as I 

"On Friday, April 4th, our pickets were disposed as follows: McDowell's 
brigade, embracing Worthington's regiment, looked to Owl Creek Bridge, and 
had nothing to do with any other road. Buckland and Uildebrand covered 
our line to the main Corinth road. Pickets, one company to a regiment, 
were thrown forward a mile and a half to the front, videttes a mile further, 
making a chain of sentinels. About noon of that day, Buckland's adjutant 
came to my tent and reported that a lieutenant and seven men of his guard 
had left their posts and were missing — probably picked up by a small cavalry 
force which had horered around for some days, and which I had failed to 
bag. I immediately dispatched Major Bicker with all my cavalry in a tre- 
mendous rain to the front. Soon after I heard distant musketry, and finally 
three cannon shots, which I knew must be the enemy, as we had none there. 
This was the first positive information any intelligent mind on that field had 
of any approaching force. Before that, no scout, no officer, no responsible 
man, had seen an infantry or artillery soldier nearer than Monterey, five 
miles out. For weeks and months we had heard all sorts of reports, just as 
we do now. For weeks old women had reported that Beauregard was coming, 
sometimes with one hundred thousand; sometimes with three hundred thon- 
sand; when, in fact, he did not leave Corinth until after even Colonel Worth- 
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ington bad been alarmed for eatetj. As bood as I heard the cannon, I and 
mj Btaff were in the saddle and off to the front. We overtook a part; of 
Bnckland'» aaA Hildebrand's brigades going forward to the relief of the 
pickets. On reaching a position in advance of the guard-honse, a mile and a 
half from Shiloh, thef deployed into line of battle and I awaited the return 
of my cavalry and iuf antiy, still to our front, 

"Colonel BnckJand and Major Bicker soon returned and reported encoun- 
tering infantry, artillery, and cavalry near the fallen timbers six miles in 
front of our camp. We then knew that we had the elementfl of an array in 
our front, but did not know its strength or destination. The guard was 
Btrengthcned, and, aa night came on we returned to camp, and not a man in 
camp bat knew we had an enemy to the front before we slept that night. 
Bnt even I had to guess its purpose. No general could have detected or 
rqiorted the approach of an enemy more promptly than was done." 

The positive cotitradictioD between these statements, and 
those of the book which deny that infantry and artillery 
had been discovered as early as Friday afternoon, will be 
observe<]. 

On that very afternoon, however, General Sherman had 
written to General Grant, giving the result of the cavalry 
reconnoissance. That this did not agree with the present 
statement, that ap to the night of the 4th, "we had not 
positively detected the presence of infentry," the following 
report by General Grant will show : 

HtlDQniBTEU DSFIBTHEHT WeBT TIKNIBBII, ) 

Savinnih, April i, 1862. J 
0«MnijH. W. KAIJ.ECK, Oomrmmding D^MsimeTU of Miao\iri, iSt. Iiouti, Mo. 

GenebaI/ ; Juat as my letter of yesterday to Captain McLean, AsBistant- 
Adjutant. Qeneral, was finished, notices from GleneraU McClemand's ajid Sher- 
man's Assistant- Adjutant-OeneralB were received, stating that our outposts 
had been attacked by the enemy apparently in strong force. I immediately 
went up, but found all quiet The enemy took two officers and four or five 
of our men prisoners, and kUled four. We took eight prisoners, and killed 
several; number of the enemy wounded not known. Tiiey had with them 
three pieces of artillery, and cavalry and infantry. How much can not, of 
coarse, be estimated. 

I have scarcely the faintest idea of an attack being made upon us (general 
one), bat will be prepared should sach a thing take place. General Nelson's 
diviaion has arrived, The other two of General Buell's column will arrive 
to-nuirrow or next day. It is my present intention to send them to Hambui^ 
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■ome foni oi five miles aboTe Pittsburgh, when thef lilt get here. From that 
point to Cortntb the toad is good, and a junction can be formed with the 
troopa from Pittaburgh (rtalmost any point. • • • • 

I am, Q«nera1, totj reepectfullj your obedient serrant. 

U. S. Grant, Major- Generai. 

Immediately after the battle, General ShermaQ appears to 
have been won over to the idea that an abattia might be valu- 
able as a protection to his camp, for in a compilation of his 
orders, made under his own direction, the very 6rst of them 
which appears after the engagement, contains the following 
paragraph : 

"Each brigade commander will examine careful ly big immediate front; fell 
trees to afford his men a barricade, and clear away all underbrueb for two 
hundred yards in front, bo a« to uncover an approaching enemy; with tbeee 
precautions, we can bold onr camp againat any amount of force that can be 
bronght against us." 

There is no indication that General Sherman considered 
this order either an evidence of weakness, or an invitation to 
attack, or as calculated to make his " raw men timid." 

That General Halleck supposed the officers in charge of 
the camp had taken means to strengthen their position, is 
shown by the following telegram: 

Hunjn ASTERS DsFjiaTiiiiiT or thr HiBsonai, ) 
St. Lonia, April 8, 1863. { 
Hon. E. M. STANTOif, Seattary <f TFor. 

The enemy attacked our works at Pitlsbnrgh, Tennessee, yesterday, but was 
repulsed with heavy loss. No details given. 

H. W. TTiTLw-g, Mojor-Qenend. 

General Buckland and Major Bicker have both written an 
account of the reconnoissance on the 4th. Starting at 2 p.u., 
General Buckland had come up ^trith the enemy's cavalry 
about two miles in front of the camp. Of what happened, 
what was seen, and what reported to General Sherman, Gen- 
eral Buckland thus writes: 

"We porsDcd about a mile, when the enemy commenced firing artillerr 
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at IB. We diBCovered that he had a large force of infantry and artillery. 
W^ therefore concluded to march back to camp with ae little delay m 
pOHsible. 

" When we reached the picket lines, General Sherman wag there with several 
regiments in line of battle. As I rode up to General Sherman at the head 
of my column, with about fifteen prisoners close behind mc, the General 
aaked mc what I had been doing. Ilia manner indicated that he was not 
pleased. I rei)lied that I had accidentally got into a little fight, and there 
were some of tho fruits of it, pointing to the prisoners. He answered thnt 
I might have drawn the whole army into a fight before they were ready, and 
ordered rae to take my men to camp. Soon after reaching camp, one of 
General Sherman's aids came and said the General desired me to send him a 
written statement of what I had done and seen that day, which I did the same 
evening. General Sherman afterward informed me that he sent the state- 
ment to General Grant the same night. 

"The next day, Saturday April 5th, I visited the picket line several times, 
and found that the woods were swarming with rebel cavalry along the entire 
front of my line, and the pickets claimed to have di-icovered infantry and 
artillery. Several times during the day I reported these facia to General 
Sherman. Colonel Hilderbrand, of the Third Brigade, and other officers, 
visited the picket line with me daring the day. It was well nnderatood all 
that day and night throughout Sherman's division, that there was a large 
rebel force immediately in our front. I consulted with Colonels Cockrell and 
Sullivan as to the proper measures to prevent a surprise. The pickets were 
strengthened, and Colonel Cockrell sent two companies of the Seventieth Ohio 
to take a position where they could best support the pickets in case of an 
attack. I also established a line of sentinels from my camp to the reserve of 
the pickets. Every officer in my brigade was fully aware of the danger, and 
such precautions were taken that a surprise was impossible." • • • 

Concerning the same reconnoissance, Major Eieker wrote as 
follows : 

• " ■ " When we got back to the picket Unea we found General Ger- 
man there with infantry and artDlery in line of battle, caused by the heavy 
firing of the enemy on us. General Sherman asked me what was up. I told 
him I had met and fought the advance of Beauregard's army, that he was 
advancing on us. General Sherman said it could not be possible, Beaur^ard 
was not such a fool as to leave his base of operations and attack us in ours — 
mere reconnoissance in force." 

General Bragg's official report shoWs that this reconnoitering 
party was really pushed up to the immediate vicinity of three 
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corps of the Confederate army. Of the movement from 
Monterey to the battle-field, Bragg says: 

"Moving from there, the commnnd biTouacked for the night near the 
Meckey House, immediatelj in rear of Major-Oeneral Hardee's corpe, Major- 
General Polk's being just in oar rear • • • A reconnoiseance in 
some force from the enemy made its appearance during the evening in front 
of General Hardee's oorpa, and was promptly driven back." 

The following extracts from various official reports of the 
battle, bear pointedly upon the question of a surprise. General 
John McArtbur, commanding Second Division, says: 

"We had been in line but a few momenta when the enemy made their ap- 
pearance and attacked my left wing." 

Colonel K. P. Bucltland, Fourth Brigade, Sherman's divis- 
ion, says: 

"Between six and seren o'clock on Sunday morning, I was informed that 
our pickets were fired upon. I immediately gave orden for forming the 
brigade on the color line, which was promptly done. A.boat this time I was 
informed that the pickets were being driven in. I ordered the Forty-eighth 
Eepment, Colonel Sullivan, to advance in support of the pickets, which he 
did, but discovered that the enemy had advanced in force to the creek, about 
eighty to one hundred rods in front. I immediately ordered the brigade to 
advance in line of battle. We had marched about thirty to forty rods, when 
we discovered the enemy and opened fire upon him along tlie whole line, 
which checked his advance and caused him to fall back." 

Colonel J. R. Cockerell, commanding Seventieth Ohio, says: 

"On Sunday morning April 6, 13S2, an alarm was ms^ in the front of 
this brigade, and I called my regiment from breakfast and formed it in line 
of battle on the color line. I then heard heavy firing on the left and in fronl 
of our line^ and advanced my r^ment about two hundred paces in the 
woods, and formed line of battle in pursuance of your order. I ordered my 
regiment to open fire, with the left thrown back, and did great execution 
among the enemy, who retired into the hollow." 

Colonel Hilderbrand, commanding Third Brigade, Sher- . 
nmn's division, says: 

"Early on the morning of Sunday, 6th inst,, our pickets were fired on, and 
3 
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aliortlj after aeTen o'clock the enemy appeared in force, presenting himself in 
colnmng of regiments at leaat four deep. He opened apon oar camp a heavy 
fire from infantry, which was immediately followed by ehell. Having formed 
my brigade in line of battle, I ordered an. advance. The Seven tj-teventb and 
Fifty-seventh Eegimente were thrown forward to occupy a certain position, 
but encountered the enemy in force witliin three hundred yards of ooi 



Captain Samuel C Barrett, commanding First Begimeot 
Illinois Artillery, says : 

"We were stationed near the oatpoate, and on the alarm being given, at 
sbont half past seven o'clock on Sunday morning, the battery was promptly 
got in readinesn, and in ten minutes thereafter commenced firing on the right 
of the log church, aome one hundred yards in front of General Sherman's 
headquarters, where the attack was made by the enemy in great force." 

Lieutenant-Colonel Parlin, commanding Forty-eighth Ohio 
Infentry, says : 

"On the morning of the 6tli onr regiment met the enemy alwat two hun- 
dred yards in front of our color line; they came upon na so suddenly that for 
a short time our men wavered, but soon rallied again, when we kept him 
back for two hours and until Oeneral Sherman ordered us to fall back to the 
Purdy road," 

As to the distances of the picket from his front, and the 
limits reached by his reconnoissance, it is notable that General 
Sherman fixes them much further from camp than all the 
other officers who have given testimony or made statemente 
upon these points. 

An officer of General Beauregard's staff, who was helping 
direct the rebel advance, wrote thus of the matter: 

"The total absence of cavalry pickets from General Grant's army was araatr 
ter of perfect amaiement. There were absolutely none on Grant's left, where 
Breckinridge's division was meeting hiro, bo that we were able to come np 
within hearing of their drums entirely unperceived. The Sonthem generala 
always kept cavalry pickets out tor miles, even when no enemy was supposed 
to be within a day'a march of them The infantry picketB of Grant's forcei 
were not above three-foortha of a mile from his advance campe, and they were 
too few la make any resistance." 

The officers of General Thomas' army, who had charge of 
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the pickets a few days after the battle, rode over the line from 
which the rebels moved to the atta<;k. Every where were signs 
of the deliberation with which the enemy formed his forces. 
The routes by which each corps and division of the first line 
was to march to its position in the woods, were blazed upon 
the trees, and the entire force of the enemy went into line for 
the attack wholly undisturbed, and with as much order and 
precision, as if forming upon markers for a grand review. 
And the time that the enemy was thus forming his lines, 
scarcely ont of rifled cannon range, " passed in our camps," 
says General Sherman, " without any unusual event." 

JEnough has been presented to show upon how slight a 
foundation that position of the book is built, by which General 
Sherman seeks to controvert the idea that " our army was 
taken completely by surprise" at Shiloh. 

Two brief extracts from his own official report of the battle, 
dated on the field, April 10th, will show on what day and at 
what hour he, the trusted officer on the field, became satisfied 
that the rebels intended to attack : 

"On Saturday the enemy's cavalry was again very bold, coming well down 
to our front, yet I did not believe they designed anything but aatrongdemon- 

"About S A. H. (Sunday) I bbw the glistening bayoneta of beary msMee of 
infantry to our left front in the woodti beyond tlie email stream altnded to, 
and became Batisfied for the first time that the enemy designed a determined 
attack on oar whole camp." 

It is unnecessary to do more than call attention to some 
most absurd points made by General Sherman. 

No rifle pits were dug or abattis laid down, because the army 
regulations stood in the way. 

The line did not occupy too much ground, although space 
enough had been left for Buell's forces. 

Although all the elements of an army were known to be in 
the front on Friday, yet no one knew its destination, and even 
General Sherman had to guess its purpose. 

And for all this bungling, blundering, and criminal careless- 
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ness, General Sherman some years later h&d this excuse, in a 
letter to the United Staies Service Magazine : 

"It "Wae aetxBenrj that a combat, fierce and bitter, (o teet the manhood of the 
two armiea, should come off, and that wax as good a place an any. It was not 
then a question of miltaiy akill and atiategf, but of coacage and pluck, and 
I am convinced that every life lost that dty to us was necessary, for otherwise, 
at Corinth, at Memphis, at Vicksbaig, we would bare found harder resistance, 
had we not shown our enemies, that rude and untutored as we then were, we 
could fight as well as they." 

A well ordered line of battle, some rifle pits, and a vigilant 
watch for an approaching enemy, followed by such fighting 
as these precautions wonld have insured, might have made 
even a better impression upon the rebels with a great saving 
of life. 

At Shiloh, for the first time since General Buell had obtained 
an " honorable position " for General Sherman in Louisiana, 
these two officers met on the battle-field. This time General 
Buell came when sorely needed, to aid Sherman and his asso- 
ciates in securing honorable victory. All would suppose that 
when the author of the Memoirs sat down to write his version 
of Shiloh he would at least have done bare justice to General 
Buell and his army, but the reader will look for it in vain. 
Whatever his impressions at the time may have been, the pub- 
lic discussions which have since taken place, and the whole 
. oiEcial history of the movements, which was at his disposal, 
afforded every means of correcting previous errors. Although, 
toward the close of that first disastrous day, Grant's whole 
army was praying for " night or Buell," and Grant about noon 
was urging Buell on as follows: — "If you will get upon the 
field, leaving all your baggage over the river, it will be a 
move to our advantage, and poasihly save the day to us," — 
General Sherman finds little to recognize or praise in the 
gallantry and efficient aid rendered in time of need by 
his former friend, and has cold words of disparagement 
instead. 

The closing portion of his chapter on Shiloh, is chiefly de- 
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voted to matters connected with General Bitell and his forces, 
and is a» follows: 

* * ■ " Oeneral Qraiit did not make in official report oi the battle of 
Shiloh, bat all its incidents and events were covered by the reports of diviaioQ 
commandera and Riibordinatee. Probably no single battle of the war gave 
rise to aacb wild and damaging reports. It vat publicly aaserted at tbe North 
that our arm; w*« taken completely by surprise; that the rebels caught us in 
onr tenia; bayoneted the men in their beds; that Qeneral Grant was drunk; 
that Swell's opportune arrival saved the Army of the Tennessee from utter 
annihilation, etc. These reports were in a measure sustwned by the published 
opinions of Generals Buell, Nelson, and others, who had reached the steam- 
boat landing from tbe east just before nightrfall of the 6th, when there was 
a large crowd of frightened, stampeded men, who clamored and declared that 
our army was all deetroyed and beaten. Personally I saw General Grant, 
who with his staff Tisited me about 10 a. k. of tbe 6th, when we were des- 
perately engaged. But we had checked the headlong assault of our enemy, 
and then held our ground. This gave him great satisfaction, and he told me 
that things did not look as well over on the left. He also told me that on 
his way up fnrai Savannah that morning, he had stopped at Cramp's Landing, 
and had ordered Lew. Wallace's division to cross over Lick Creek, so astooome 
up on my right, telling me to look out for him. He again came to me juEt 
before dark, and described the last assault made by the rebels at the ravine, 
near the steamboat landing, which he had repelled by a heavy battery collected 
under Colonel J. D. Webster and other officeta, and he was convinced that the 
battle was over for that day. He ordered me to be ready to assume the offen- 
sive in the morning, saying that, as he had observed at Fort Donelson at 
the crisis of the battle, both sides seemed defeated and whoever assumed the 
offensive was sure to win. General Grant also explained to me that General 
Buell had reached the bank of the Tennessee River opposite Pittsburgh Land- 
ing, and was in the act of ferrying his troops across at the time he was 
speaking to me. 

"About half an hour afterward General Buell himself rode up to where I 
was, accompanied by Colonels Fry, Michler, and others of his staff. I was 
dismounted at the time, and Qeneral Buell made of me a good many signifi- 
cant inquiries about matters and things generally. By the aid of a manu- 
script map made by myself I pointed out to him our positions as they had 
been in the morning, and our then positions; I also eipl^ned to him that 
my right then covered the bridge over Lick Creek, by which we bad all day 
been expecting Lew. Wallace; that McClemand was on my left, Hurlbut on 
his left, and so on. But Buell said he had come up from the landing, and 
had not seen our men — of whose existence, in fact, he seemed to doubt. T 
insisted that I had five thousand good men still left in line, and thought that 
McClemand had as many more, and that with what was left of Hurlbut's, 
W. H. L Wallace's, and Prentiss' divisions, we ought to have eighteen 
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thousand men fit for battle. I reckoned that ten thoaeand of our men ifere 
dead, wounded, or prisonera, and that the enemy'a loas could not be mneh 
less, Buell said that NelBon'a, McCook's, and Crittenden's diyiBions of hia 
armj, containing eighteen thousand men, had arrired, and could croes over 
in the night and be ready for the next day's battle. I ai^ed that, with these 
reenforcementa, we could sweep the field. Buell seemed to miatmBt us, and 
repeatedly aaid that he did not like the looks of things, espedally about the 
boat landing, and I really feared he would not cfoas orer his army that night, 
lest he should become involved in our general disaster. He did not, of coarse, 
understand the shape of the ground, and asked me for tbe UBe of my map, 
which I lent him on the promise that he would return it. He handed it to 
Major MicUer to have it copied, and the oripnal returned to me, which 
Michler did two or three days after the battle. Buell did cross over that 
night, and the next day ne assumed the offensive and swept the field, thus 
gaining the battle decisively. Nevertheless, the controversy was started and 
kept up, mostly to the penronal prejudice of General Grant, who, as usual, 
maintained an imperturbable silence. 

"After the battle, a constant stream of civilian surgeons, and sanitary com- 
mission agents, men and women, came up the Tennessee to bring relief to the 
thousands of maimed and wounded soldiers for whom we had imperfect means 
of shelter and care. These people caught up the camp stories, which, on th^ 
return home, they retailed through their local papers, usually elevating their 
own neighbors into heroes, hut decrying all others. Among them was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Stanton, of Ohio, who published in Belief ontaine, Ohio, a 
most abusive article about General Grant and his subordinate generals. As 
General Grant did not, and wonid not, take up the cudgels, I did so. My 
letter in reply to Stanton, dated June 10, 1S62, was puUiahed in the CWtn- 
noH Conanenial soon after its date. To thb Lieu ten tmt-Governor Stanton 
replied, and I further rejoined in a letter dated Jnly 12, 1863. These letters 
are too personal to be revived. By this time the good people of the North 
had b^un to have their eyes opened, and to give us in the field more faith 
and support. Stanton was never again elected to any public office, and was 
commonly spoken of as 'the late Mr. Stanton.' He is now dead, and I doubt 
not in life he often regretted his mistalie in attempting to gain popular fame 
by abusing the army leaders, then, as now, an easy and favorite mode of 
gaining notoriety, if not popularity. Of course, subsequent events gave 
General Grant and most of the other actors in that battle their appropriate 
place in history, but the danger of sudden popnlar clamor is well illustrated 
by this case. 

"The battle of Shiloh,or Pittsburgh Landing, was one of tbe moet fiercely 
contested of the war. On the morning of April 6, 1862, tbe five diviaions of 
McClemand, Prentiss, Hurlbut, W. H. L. Wallace, and Sherman aggregated 
about thirty-two thousand men. We had no Intrenchments of any sort, on 
the theory that, as soon as Buell arrived, we would march to Corinth to attack 
the enemy. The rebel army, commanded by General Albert Sidney John- 
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(ton, vas, according to their own reports and admiadoiu, foitj-&ve Uioasand 
strong, had the momentum of attack, and beyond all question foi^ht skill- 
fnHy trom early morning till about 2 p, X., when their commander-in-chief 
was killed by a Uini£-ball in the calf of hia leg, which penetrated ttie boot 
Mid severed the main artery. There was then a perceptible lull for a couple of 
hours, when the attack was renewed, but with much less Tehemence, and con 
tinued up to dark. Early at night the division of Lew. Wallace arrived from 
the other side of Snake Creek, not having fired a shot. A very small part 
of General Buell's army was on our side of the Tennessee Biver that evening 
and their loss was trivial. 

" During that night the three divisions of McOook, Nelson, and Crittenden 
were ferried across the Tennessee, and fought with us the next day (7th.) 
During that night, also, the two wooden gun-hoals, Tyler, commanded by 
Lieutenant Gwin, and Lexington, Lieutenant Bhirk, both of the rt^lar 
navy, caused shells to be thrown toward that part of the field of battle known 
to be occupied hy the enemy. Beauregard afterward reported his entire loss 
as ten thousand six hundred and ninety-nine. Our aggregate loss, made up 
from official statements, shows seventeen hundred killed, seven thousand four 
hundred and ninety-Gve wounded, and three thousand and twenty-two pris- 
oners; aggregate, twelve thousand two hundred and seventeen, of which 
twenty-one hundred and sixty-seven were in Buell's army, leaving for that of 
Grant ten thousand and fifty. This result is a fair measure of the amount 
of fighting done by each army." 

And this of an army that occupied three-fourths of the line 
of battle on the second day, and carried it steadily forward 
till victory was attained! Instead of this last unworthy sen- 
tence. General Sherman might have had the fairness to say 
that, as Grant's force for the first day's fight consisted of five 
divisions, a^regating about thirty-two thousand men, and as 
Lew. Wallace's division, about six thousand strong, came up 
for the second day's fight — while Buell had only one brigade 
in action after 5 o'clock the first day, and only three divisions 
of eighteen thousand men the second day — the losses of each 
army were about in proportion to their respective numbers, 
and the time each was engaged. But it has never heretofore 
answered General Sherman's purpose to state the facts about 
Buell's army at Shiloh, and now he is attempting tn perpetu- 
ate exploded errors. 

The .statement that General Grant made no official report 
of the battle of Shiloh is a good illustration of the careless 
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manner in which General Sherman has prepared his book. 
Not' only did Grant make such a report, but it was written 
before the reports of any of the division commanders had 
been handed in, as is shown by their respective dates, so that 
it is valuable as containing General Grant's own understand- 
ing of the events of the battle. It has long been in the 
regular files, with the reports of one hundred and sixteen 
other officers, upon the part taken by their commands in this 
battle. It was printed in the Rebellion Record for 1862. 

And, as General Sherman, since the publication of his 
Memoirs, still maintains that General Grant made no official 
report of Shiloh, it is proper to present its formal official 
marks. It opens and closes as follows: 

HlAIHlIIABTIBB DiSTBICT OF WiST TSHNISaiK, 1 

PiTTSBuaoH, April 9th, 1S02. J 
Oaptmn N. H. McLeah, A. A. Oat- Vtjit. ef lie JEaaiwippi, Si. Look, Mo 

Captain; It becomefi my duty again to report another battle fonghl 
between two great armies — one contending for the maintenanoe of the best 
government ever devised, the other for its destruction. It is pleasant Uf 
record the Bucceas of the army contending for the former principte. 
(Then foUowB the body of the report.) 

I am, very reepeclfully, your obedient servant, 

U. S. Geant, Major-Qenend emanmidiag. 

The docnment was forwarded to the War Department from 
General Halleck's headquarters at St. Louis, thus officially 
certified : 

HetDflnASTSES 1>KP«KTBKHT of THK MiSBlSBTFPI, [ 

St. LociS, April 14th, 1862. | 

Official copy. 

J. C KeI/TON, AtButaitt Adjutant- Qmend. 

On account of some delay, it was not transmitted to the 
Senate when that body called for all the reports of the battle. 
Those forwarded in obedience to the call, were not described 
by Mr. Stanton in his letter accompanying them, as all the 
reports, but as "all the reports (one hundred and sixteen in 
number) which have yet been received by this Department." 
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It now occupies its proper place in the files -with the otlier 
reports of that battle. 

A paragraph from this report sets forth the part taken by 
General Buell's forces in repelling the assault near the steam- 
boat landing, about the close of the first day's action, which 
is wholly ignored in General Sherman's account of Shiloh. 
Says General Grant: 

"At a late hour in the afternoon a deeperate effort vaa mnde hj the enemy 
to tum OUF left and get poeeeeaion of the landing, transports, ete. This point 
was guarded by the gun-boata l^let and Leiington, Captaina Gwinn and 
Shirk, U. 8. N., commanding, tour 20-pounder Parrott guns and a battery of 
rifled guns. As there is a deep and impassable ravine for artillerj or caT' 
alr7, and verj difficult for infantry at this point, no troops were stationed 
here except the necessary artillerists and a small infantry force for their sup- 
port. Just at this moment the advance of Major-General Buell's colupin (a 
part of the diyision under General Nelson) arrived, the two Generals named 
both being present. An advance was immediately made npon the poii:t of 
attaek, and the enemy soon driven back." 

It is, to say the least, quite improbable that when General 
Grant was detailing to Sherman the desperate attack at the 
ravine spoken of in his report, and had seen Buell's troops, 
with Buell and Nelson both present, advance and push back 
the enemy with the assistance of the gun-boats and the heavy 
artillery, he not only forgot to mention to Sherman the feet 
that Buell and part of his troops were across and had been 
engaged at the ravine, but should tell him that Buell was 
actually on the other side of the river. 

General Buell's official report agrees exactly with that of 
General Grant, in regard to the attack at the landing. In 
speaking of his arrival, which was at 1 o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 6th, General Buell says : 

"Finding General Grant at the landing, I requested him to send steamers 
to Savannah to bring up General Crittenden's division, which had arrived 
during the morning, and then went ashore with him. • • • In the 
meantime the enemy had made such progress against our troops that his 
artillery and musketry began to play into the vital spot of the position, and 
Borne persons were killed on the bank at the very landing. General Nelwn 
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arrived with Colonel Ammen'B brigade at thia cipportane moment. It wan 
immediately posted to meet the attack at that point, and with a battery ot 
artillery, which happened to be an the ground, and vae brought into action, 
Dpened Greonthe enemy and repnlsedbim. The action of the gan-boats aUo 
contributed very mach to that remit. The attack at that point waa not 
Kneved, night having come on, and the firing ceaeed on both sides." 

ConcerDing the actors in the battle, General Grant aays : 

"Of the part taken by each separate command I can not take special 
notice in this report, bnt will do so more lully when reports of division com- 
manders are handed in. 

"General Buell coming on the field with a distinct army long ander his 
oommand, and which did each efficient service, commanded by himself in 
person on the field, will be mnch better able to notice those of his command, 
who particularly distinguished thenxselves, than I possibly can." 

In this report General Grant says nothing of himself, and 
all that he could of good about others. There was no attempt 
here, nor has he ever attempted since to evade his full respon- 
sibility for Shiloh, but has trusted to time for a proper distri- 
bution of both honor and blame. 

General Halleck's congratulatory order issued a week after 
the battle thus recognized the presence and the action of 
Buell's troops on the first day : 

" 1. The Major-Oeneral commanding this department thanks Uajor-General 
Qrant and Major-Oeneral Bnell, and the officers and men of their respective 
commands, for the bravery and endurance with which they sustained the gen- 
eral attacks of the enemy on the 6th, and for the heroic manner in which on 
the 7th instant they defeated and routed the entire rebel army. The sotdiert 
of the Great West have added new laorels t« those which they had already ' 
won on numerons fields." 

The report made to General Halleck by General Grant on 
the evening of the 5th, that one of Buell's divisions had then 
arrived, and two others would arrive the next day, renders 
unnecessary the further discussion of a question indirectly 
presented by General Sherman, In previous controversies, it 
has been strenuously maintained by him, that General Grant 
ordered an advance for the second day without regard to the 
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arrival of Buell'a troops. The report to Halleck shows that 
this was impossible. 

The connection sought to be established between the letters 
of Lieutenant-Governor Stanton upon the battle of Shiloh, 
and his non-election to public office after writing them, is cer- 
tainly a carious conceit to indulge over the grave of such a 
man. 

This treatment of the battle of Shiloh is a feir sample of 
the entire work. The two volumes, as will be shown by the 
records, teem with inaccuracies and instances of great injus- 
tice done to associate generals and co&peratiug armies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

lUKA AKD SBCOHD CORINTH — GENERAL E08ECRANS MIS- 
REPRESENTED. 

Hostile critic! Bin of Generals Buell, Bosecrans, and 
Thomas, the Bucceasive commanders of the Army of the Ohio, 
forms one of the salient features of the Memoirs. General 
Koseerans particularly distinguished himself in the battles of 
luka and Corinth, in the autumn following the first occupa- 
tion of the latt«r place. From General Sherman's account, 
however, the reader would suppose that General Rosecraus 
had behaved badly in both these actions. Of the battle at 
laka, he says ; 

"In the eax\j part of September the enemy in our front manifested great 
activity, feeling with cavalry at all pointa, and on the 13th General Van 
Dom threatened CoHnth, while General Price seized the Uwn of luka, whicli 
wag promptly abandoned by a small garrison under Colonel Murphy. Price's 
force was about eight thousand men, and the general impressionwasthathe vaa 
m rwuff for Eastport, with the purpose to cross the Tennessee River in the 
direction of Nashville, in aid of General Bragg, then in full career for Ken- 

"General Grant determined to attack him in force, prepared te regain 
Corinth before Van Dom couid reach it. He had drawn Ord to Corinth, and 
moved him by Burnsville on luka, l^ the main road twenty -six miles. Gen- 
eral Grant accompanied this column as far as Bumsville. At the same time 
he had dispatehed Boeecrans by roads to the aoatb, via Jacinto, with orders to 
approach luka by the two main roads coming Into luka from the south, vh,, 
the Jacinto and Fulton roads. 

"On the 18th General Ord encountered the enemy about four miles out of 
luka. His orders contemplated that he should not make a serious attack 
until Boeecrans had gained his position on the south; but, aa usual, Bose- 
crans had encountered difficulties in the contusion of roads. His head 
of column did not reach the vicinity of Inka till 4 p. u, of the 19th, and then 
(«) 
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his troopa were long drawn out on the single Jacioto road, leaving the Fulton 
road clear for Price's use. Price perceived his advantage, and attacked with 
vehemence the head of Boeecrana' column, Hamilton's divisioD, beating it 
back, captaring a batterj, and killing and disabling eeven hundred and 
thirty-eix men, so Ihat when night closed in BoBedane was driven to the 
defenuve, and Priee, perceiving his danger, deliberatetj withdrew by the Fal- 
£on road, and the next morning wna gone. Although General Ord most have 
been within four oi six miles of this battle, he did not hear a aonnd, and he 
or Qeneral Orant did not know of it till advised the next morning bj a cour- 
ier who had made a wide circuit to reach them. Oeneral Qrant was much 
offended with Oeneral Boeecrane because of this afftur; bot in mj experience 
these concerted movements ge»eral1}r fail, unless with the verj' best kind of 
troops, and then in a country on whose roads some reliance can be placed, 
which is not the case in northern Missinippi. If Price was aiming for Ten- 
nessee he failed, and was therefore bealen. He made a wide circuit by the 
south and again joined Van Dom." • ■ ■ ■ 

To what extent thia action was a reverse for General Bose- 
crans, and in what degree General Grant wae offended, the 
reporta of the last-named officer will show: 

Ivr*, Him., Sipltmler 30, 18«2. 
Th Major-General HA£LXCE, Oentnd-m-Cki^. 

General Rosecrans, with Stanley and Hamilton's divisions of Missouri cav- 
alry, attacked Oeneral Price south of this village about two hours before 
dark yesterday, and had a sharp fight until night closed in. 

Oeneral Ord was to the north with an armed force of about five thousand 
men, and had some skirmishing with rebel pickets. This morning the fight 
was resumed by Oeneral Bosecrans, who was nearest to the town, but it was 
found that the enemy had been evacuating dnring the night, going sonth, 
HamUton and Stanley, with the cavalry, are in fuU purtuit. 

This will, no doubt, break up the enemy, and possibly force them to aban- 
don much of their artillery. The loss on either aide in killed and wounded 
is from four to five hundred. 

The enemy's loss in arms, tents, etc., will be large. We have about two 
hundred and fifty prisoners. I have reliable information that it was Price's 
intention to move over east of Tennessee. In this he has been thwarted. 
Among the enemy's loss are Oeneral Little, killed, and Oenera! Whitfield, 
wounded. I can not speak too highly of the energy and skill displayed by 
Oeneral Bosecrans in the attack, and of the endurance of the troops under 
him. Oeneral Ord's command showed untiring zeal, but the direction taken 
by the enemy prevented them taking the active part they desired. Price's 
force wae about fifteen thousand. U. S. QaAirr, Magor-OeneroL 
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Subsequently, General Grant made an extended report of 
thU battle, whicb bears date October 22d, The chief ex- 
pression in it which can be construed into dissatisfaction 
with General Rosecrans' movements, is where he says, speak- 
ing of the delay of hia column through the fault of a guide, 
" this caused some disappointment and made a change of plans 
necessary," and before closing hia report he calls attention to 
the fact that this delay was "the iault of a guide." 

This report sums up the movement and its results as 
follows : 

On the 16tli of September we commenced to collect our atrengtli to jpave 
npoa Price at Inka, in two columns ; the one to the r^ht of the railroad, 
commanded by Brigadier-General (now Major-General) W. S. BoBecrans; 
the one to the left, commanded hj Major-Oeneral O. E. C, Ord. On the 
night oF the 18th the latter was in portion tu hring on an engagement in one 
hoar'a march. The_former, from having a greater distance to majch, and 
through the fault of a guide, was twenty miles back. On the 19th, by making 
a rapid march, hardy, well disciplined, and tried troops arrived within two 
miles of the place to be attacked. Unexpectedly, the enemy took the initia- 
tive and became the attacking party. The ground chosen was such that a 
large force on our side conld not be brought into action ; but the bravery and 
endurance of those I>rou^t in was auch that, with the skill and preeence of 
mind of the officer commanding, they were able to hold their ground till 
night closed the conflict. During the night the enemy fled, leaving our 
troops in possession of the field, with their dead to bury and wounded to care 
(or. If it was the object of the enemy to make their way into Eentucky, 
they were defeated in that; if to hold their position until Van Dom could 
come up on the south-west of Corinth and make a, simuUuieous attack, they 
were defeated in that. Our only defeat was in not capturing the entire army, 
or in destroying it, as I had hoped to do. 

It was a part of General Hamilton's command that did the fighting, 
directed entirely by that cool and deserving officer. 

I commend him to the President for acknowledgment for his services. 

■ ' " ■ I can not close this report without paying a tribute to all 
the officers and soldiera comprising this command. Their conduct on the 
march was exemplary and all were eager to meet the enemy. The possibility 
of defeat I do not think entered the mind of a single individual, and 1 believe 
this same feeling now pervades the entire army which I have the honor to 
command, • ■ ■ » U. S. Gbaih', Major-OeaemL 

In his account of the battle of Corinth, which took place 
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about two weeks afler the action at Iiika, O-eneral Sherman is 
still more iiDJust to Qeneral Ro8ecraii8. The battle was a 
brilliant and moat decisive one, and General Kosecrans' con- 
duct throughout, such as merited and secured the highest 
praise, and a few days after his return from a long pursuit 
of the enemy, he was relieved and promoted to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Cumberland, in place of Qeneral 
Buell. 

In regard to the affair at Corinth the Memoirs say : 

"Stitl br the let of October, General Grant vae aatiified that the enemy 
vaa meditating an attsck in force on Boliver or Corinth; and on the 2d 
Viin Dorn made his appearance near Corinth, irith his entire armj. On the 
3d he moved down on that place from the north and north-west. 

" General KoBecrans went ant some foDr milea to meet him, hnt was worsted 
and compelled to fall back within the line of hia forts. These had been 
began under General Halleck, but were much strengthened by Qeneral Grant, 
and conaiited of several detached redoubts bearing on eadi other, md inclos- 
ing the town and the depots of stores at the Intersection of the two railroads. 
Tan Dom closed down on the forts by the evening of the 3d, and on th« 
morning of the 4th assaulted with great vehemence. 

"Our men, covered by good parapets, fought gallantly, and defended their 
poste well, inflicting terrible losses on the enemy, so that by noon the rebels 
were repulsed at all points and drew ofT, leaving their dead and wounded in 
our hands. • • • • 

"Meantime, General Grant at Jack«on, had dispatched Brigadier-GeneTal 
McPhersoD with a brigade directly for Corinth, which reached General 
Bosecrans after tlie battle ; and in anticipation of his victory, had ordered 
bim to pursue instantly, notifying bim that he had ordered Ord's and 
Hurlbut's divisions rapidly lersa to Pocahontas, go as to strike the rebels 
in flank. On the morning of the 5th, Qeneral Ord reached Hstchie River 
at Davis' bridge, with four thousand men ; crossed over and encountered the 
retreating army, captured a battery and several hundred prisoners, dispersing 
the rebel advance and forcing the main column to make a wide circuit l^ 
the south in order to cross the Hatchie River. 

"Had General Bosecrans puraned promptly and been on the heels of this 
mass of confused and routed men, Van Darn's army would surely have been 
utterly ruined; aa it wan, Van Dom regained Holly Springs somewhat 
demoralized. 

"General Bosecrana did not begin his pursuit till the next morning, the 
6th, and it was then too late. 

"General Grant was again displeased with him, and never became fully 
General Bosecrans waa soon after relieved, and transferred to 
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the Army of the Cumberland in Tennesgee, oi which he afterward obtained 
the command in place ol Qeneral Buell, who waa removed. 

"The effect of the battle of Corinth was very great. It was, indeed, a 
decisive blow ta the Confederate csuEfe in onr qunrt^r, and changed the whole 
aspect of affairs in West Tennessee. Prom the timid defensive, we were at 
once enabled to aseuine the bold affensive. In Memphis I could see ite eflects 
upon the citizens, and the; openly admitted that their cause had sustained 
a death-blow," 

The several insinuations against General Rosecrans (who 
had struck this death-blow), which the above extracts contain, 
are placed in their true light, through the telegrams sent by 
General Grant at the time of the movement, and his full 
report made later : 

JiCESOH, Octobir 5, 1SB2. 

Gentral H. W. Haujxx, WaeJmglon, D. 0. 

Yesterday the rebels under Van Dom, Price, and Lovell were repulsed 
from their attack on Corinth with great slaughter. The enemy are in fall 
retreat, leaving their dead and wounded on the field. Sosecrans telegraphs 
tiiat the loss is sertons on our side, particularly in officers, bat bears no com- 
parison with that of the enemy. General Hackleman fell while gallantly 
kading his brigade. General Oglesby is dangerously wounded. McPherson 
reached Corinth with his command yesterday. Bosecrans pursued the retreat- 
ing enemy this morning, and should he attempt to move toward Boliver, 
will follow him to that place. Hurlhut is at the Hatchie with five or six 
thousand men, and ia no doubt, now with the pursuing column. From seven 
hundred to a thousand prisoners, beside wounded, are left on our hands. 

U. 8. Grant, Mi^or-General. 

JaCiSOU, Oetoher 6, 1862. 
ammU H. W, Halmck, Waihing&m, D. G. 

General Ord, who followed Eurlbut and took command, met the enemy 
today on the south side of the Hatchie, as I onderstand from a dispatch, and 
drove them across the stream and got possession of the heights with our 
troops. Ord took two batteries and about two hundred prisoners, A lai^ 
portion of Eosecrans' forces were at Chewaila. At this distance every thing 
looks moat favorable, and I can not see how the enemy are to escape without 
losing every thing but their small arms. I have strained every thing to take 
into the fight an adequate force, and to get them to the right place. 

U. 8. Ghaut, Major- General. 

JtCIBOH, OeUtber 0, 1S62. 
Oentrai H. W. Hailecs, Wa^inglon, D. C. 
Geuerals Ord and Hurlbut came on the enemy's rear yesterday, Hurlbut 
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having driven in sniall bodies the day before. After seTeml hoDTS hard fight- 
ing they drove the enem;^ five miles back acroaa the Hatchie toward Corinth, 
capturing two batteries, alwut three hundred prisoners, and many small 
annH. I immediately apprised General Bosecrana of these facts, and directed 
bim to urge on the good work. The following dispatch just received; 

Csmwu.!.*, Octolcr 6, 18B2. 
* " Ih Mojor-Geaend Gbaht. 

"The eneray are totally routed, throwing every thiMSway. 
lowing sharply. W. 8 "' 



U. S. Gbant, Major-Qentral. 

Jaoison, October S, 13^2. 
Qeneral H. W. TTiT.T.wnr, Wadiingtm, D. C. 

KosecranB has followed rebels to Ripley. Troops from Bolivar will occupy 
Grand Jnction to-morrow. With reenforcementa rapidly sent In from the 
new lines, I can take any thing on the Misaisslppl Central road. I ordered 
Bosecrana back last nif^t, but he is so adverse to returning that I have 
directed him to remain still, until you can be heard from. 

U. 8. OKaNT, M^or-OmtraL 

General Roaecrans' protest against giving up the pursuit, 
thna referred to by General Grant, was as follows: 

HElDqUlBTEBS, JODISBOSO, MlSS., ) 

Ostobtr 7, 1862, midHtghl. J 
Major-Oeneral Gbant, Jaeksoa, Tain- 

Yonrs, 8:30 P. M., received. I most deeply dissent from yonr views as to 
the policy of punmit. We have defeated, routed, and demoralised the army 
which held the Lower Mississippi Valley. We have the two railroads lead- 
ing soDth to the Gulf, through the most populous parts of this State, into 
which ne can now pursne them by the Miaalssippi Central or Mobile & Ohio 
Bead. The efiect of returning to our old position will be to ^ve them up 
the only corn they have in the country west of Alabama, including Tuscum- 
bia Valley, and to permit them to recruit their forces, advance, and reoccupy 
bheir old ground, reducing us to the occupation of a defensive position, bar- 
ren and worthless, on a long front, of which they can harass ne until bad 
weather precludes any effectual advance, except along the railroads, where 
time, fortifications, and rolling stock will render them superior to Qs. 

Our force, including what can be spared with Hurlbut, will garrisoti 
Corinth and Jackson, and enable us to push them. Our advance will cover 
even Holly Springs, whi6h will he ours when we want it. All that is needful 
is to combine, paeh, and whip them. We have whipped, and should now 
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pui>h to the wall, all the forces in MissisBippi, and capture the roUinj; Block 
of the railronds weet of tbe Alabama & Mobile- Bra^a army alone could 
repair the damage ve have it in onr power to do tbem. But I beseech yon 
to bend every thing to push them while they ar« broken, weatj, bangry, and 
ill supplied. Draw cTery thing from Memphin to betp move on HoUj 
Springs. Let us concentrate, and appeal to the governors of the States to 
rush down aome twenty or thirty new regiments to hold in our rear, and we 
can make a triumph of our itart BeapectfuUy and truly, 

W. S. KoesOBANs, Major-Oenend. 

In reply to this he received an order from the general com- 
manding, directing him to desist from pursuit, and return with 
his command cautiously, but promptly, to Corinth. 

WiSHiMQTOK, 10 A H., OctabtT 8, isei. 
Major-Qmavi U. 8. Obast. 

Why order a return of your troopt? Why not reenforee Bosecrans, and 
punoe the enemy into Miaiesippi, supporting your army on the country? 
H. W. Haujke, OetUTolAn-Cki^. 

JjioiaoN, Oetohtri,Kti. 
Chaeral H. W. Kauxce, WaAmgton, D. C. 

An army can not snbsist itself on the country except in forage. They did 
not start out to follow but a few days, and are much worn oat; and I have 
information, not only that the enemy have reserves that are on their way t) 
join the retreating column, 4ut that they have fortifications to retreat to in 
case of need. The Mobile road is also open to the enemy to near Rienii, and 
Corinth would be exposed by the advance. Although partial success might 
result from further pursuit, disaster would follow in the end. If you say so, 
however, it is not too late jret to go on, and I will join the moving column and 
go to the farthest extent possible. Boaecrans has been reenforced with every 
tiling on hand, even at tbe risk of this road i^tunst raids. 

D. S. ObAnt, Major-General. 

It was decided, however, to order General Eosecrans back, 
on the grouikl that he was not strong enough, or sufficiently 
prepared, for such a pursuit as he designed to make. 

The following extract from orders issued by General Grant 
at Jackson, October 7th, shows that he then thought General 
Rosecrans had accomplished all possible for him to do in the 
place assigaed him. 
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[General Order No. 88.] 
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It is with heartfelt gratitude the General (loiiiiiiatiditig coiigratulal«a the 
Armies of the West for snother victory, won I7 them on the 3d, 4th, and 5tli 
inatT over the combined armies of Van Dom, Price, and Lovell, • • • 
While one diviiion of the army, onder Major-General Bosecrenii, wai 
reiiiting and repelling the onslaught of the rebel hosts at Corinth, another 
from BoliTar, under Major-Oeneral Hnrlbnt, was marclung npon the enemy's 
rear, driving in their pickets and cavalry, and attracting the attention of a 
large force of infantry and artillery. • ■ • ■ 

To these two divisions of the army all praise is due, and will be awarded 
bj B gratefol conntry. 

Between them there ehonld be, and I trust is, the warmest bonds of brother- 
hood. Each wa« risking life in the same cause, and on this occasion risking 
it also to save and assist the other. No troops could do more than these 
separated armies. Each did all possible for it to do in the place aMigued 

By command of Major- Oeneral Geabt, 

JoKK A. Bawuhs, a. a. Q. 

General Grant closed his formal report of this battle as 
follows : 

As shown by the reports, the enemy was repulsed at Corinth, at 11 A. ic on 
the 4th, and not followed until next morning. 

Two days' hard fighting without rest, probably, had m fatigued the troops as 
to make earlier pursuit impracticable. I regretted this as tiie enemy would 
have been compelled to abandon most of his artillery and transportation in the 
difficult roads of the Hatchie crossing had the pursuit comm^iced then. 

The victory was most triumphant as it was however, and all praise is due 
officers and men for their undaunted courage and obstinate resistance i^^nst 
an enemy outnumbering them as three to two. 

When it became evident that an attack would be made, I drew off from the 
guard along the line of the railroad all the troops that could possibly be 
spared (six regiments) to reSnforce Corinth and Bolivar, as before stated; 
four of these were sent under General McPherson to the former place and 
formed the advance in the pursuit. Two were sent to Bolivar, and gave tliat 
mnch additional force to be spared to operate on the enemy's rear. 

When I ascertained that the enemy had Rucceedi^ in crowing the Hatchie, 
I ordered a discontinuance of the pursuit. Before this order reached them, 
the advance infantry force had reached Ripley, and the cavalry had gone 
b^ond possibly twenty miles. This I regarded, and yet regard, as absolutely 
neceesary to the safety of our army. They could not have possibly caught 
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the enemy before reaching his fortificstions at HolIjSpringn, and where a gar- 
lison of several thousand troops was left that were not engaged in the battle 
of Corinth. Our own troops would have suffered for food, and Buffered greatly 
from fatigue. Finding that the pursuit had followed ao far, and that our 
forces were veiy much scattered, I immedialelj ordered an advance from Boli- 
var to be made, to cover the return of the Corinth forces. They went as far 
south as Davis' Mills, about seven miles south of Grand Junction, drove a 
small rebel garrieon from there, and entirely destroyed the raikoad bridges at 
that plnce. 

The accompanying reports show fully aU the casualties and other results 
of these battles. 

I am. Colonel, very respectfully your obedient servant, 

U. S. Graht, Majtyr-Oenerai eommaa&iff. 

The following ia the close of General Rosecrans' report of 
this battle: 

Thus by noon ended the battle of the 4th of October. 

After waiting for the enemy's return a short time, our skirmishers began to 
advance, and found that their gkirmishers were gone from the field, leaving 
their dead and wounded. Having ridden over it and satisfied myself of the 
fact, I rode all over our lines, announcing the reanlt of the fight in person; and 
notified our victorious troops that after two days of fighting, two almost 
sleepless nights of preparation, movement, and march,! wished tbem to re- 
plenish their cartridge boxes, haversacks, and stomachs, take an early sleep 
and start in pursuit by daylight. Betumtng from this I found the gallant 
McFherson with a fresh brigade on the public square, and gave him the same 
notice with orders to take the advance. 

The results of the battle briefiy stated are : We fought the combined rebel 
forces of Mississippi, commanded by Van Dorn, Price, Lovelt, Yillipigue, and 
Rust in person, numbering, according to their own authorities, thirty-eight 
tlkousand men. 

We signally defeated them with little more than hall their numbers, and 
they fled leaving their dead and wounded on the field. The enemy's loss in 
hilled was fourteen hundred and twenty'three officers and men ; their loss in 
wounded, taking the general average, amounts to fifty-six hundred and ninety- 

We took twenty-two hundred and forty-eight prisoners, among whom are 
one hundred and thirty-seven field officers, captains, aaA subalterns, represent- 
ing fifty-three re^ments of infantry, sixteen wgiments of cavalry, thirteen 
batteries of artillery, and tevcn battalions, makingsizty-niner^?ments,seven 
battalions, and thirteen batteries besides separate companies. 

We took, also, fourteen stands of colors, two pieces of artillery, thirty-three 
hnndred stands of small arms, forty-five hundred rounds of ammunition, and a 
large lot of a 
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The enem;' blew up eeveral ammunition wngons between Corinth and 
Chewalla, and bejond Chewalla man; ammunition wagoDS and carriages wece 
destroyed, andthegroandwasBtreini with tenta, officers' mess cheats, and small 

We pursued them forty miles in force and sixty miles with cavali;. Out 
loss was only three hundred and fifteen killed, and eighteen hundred and 
twelve wounded, and two hundred and thirty-two prisoners and missing. 

It b said the enemy was so demoralized and alarmed at our advance they 
set fire to the stores at Tnpello, bnt finding we were not close upon them they 
extinguished the fire and removed the public storee, except two car loads of 
bacon which they destroyed. • • • • 

W. S. BosECBAHS, Miyai^OmtraL 

ADother report of General fiosecrans shows that General 
McPherson with hia fresh troops, reached him just before sun- 
set after the battle, and together with the whole command 
began the pursuit at daylight the next morning. 

Rosecraos' force in the battle of Corinth was fifteen thou- 
sand seven hundred infantry, and two thousand five hundred 
cavalry, an aggregate of eighteen thousand two hundred 
against an enemy of thirty-eight thousand. 

General Sherman admits that "beyond doubt the rebel army 
lost at Corinth fully six thousand meu." 

The records set forth with sufficient clearness the brilliant 
character of the battle, the energy of the pursuit, and the satis- 
faction felt by General Grant at the results. So far as the 
differences which arose between Generals Grant and Eosecrans 
about this time, grew out of these movements, they ap- 
pear to have had their origin chiefly in General Eosecrans' 
insisting upon pursuing the enemy beyond where General 
Grant considered it prudent to do so, and persisting in express- 
ing his opinions against those of his commanding officer. 
But whatever the causes of difference were, General Grant's 
report, setting forth that an earlier pursui! than the one 
made was probably impracticable, is a full answer to General 
Sherman's version of the cause of trouble, 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHICKASAW BATOTT — PLUHGISG AN, ARMY THHOUGH DEEP 
SWAMPS AGAINST lUPBEGNABLE BLUFFS. 

The attack upon Vicksburg from the Yazoo Kiver and 
Chickasaw Bayou in December, 1862, was under the sole 
direction of General 8herman. 

The movement had been proposed by General Grant on the 
4tli of December, and the approval of the plan telegraphed 
by Halleck on the 5th. On the 8th Grant telegraphed that 
Sherman would be in command of the river espedition. To 
this Halleck replied: 

WlB DiFABTHIMt, 1 

WiSBiNaTOR, Dtcemher 9, 18SI. J 
JUyor-Qenenl Orakt, (k^ord, 3Ga. 

• ■ ■ • ipi^g President maj iosiBt upon d«stgnating a separate 
CommaDder, if not, assign sacb ofBcers as yoD may deem best, Sherman 
would be mj choice an the chief, nnder ;ou. 

H. W. Hai,lece, Qenenji-m-GIa^. 

Afler General Sherman left Memphis and before bis ex- 
pedition failed, the President had acted as General Halleck 
surmised. The following telegram upon that point will also 
show from its date, that the subsequent removal of General 
Sherman bad no connection with his failure: 



I, DcttvAir IS, 1862. J 
Maior-Qeneral G&im, (h^ord, Mgs. 

" • • • It ifl the wiah of the President that General McClernand's 
corps shall constitute a part of the river expedition, and that he shall have 
the immediate command, under your direction. 

H, W. Haixece, Oenerai-m-Clu^. 

This campaign was the first afler Sbiloh, where General 
Sherman was entrusted with great responsibilities. General 
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Grant's order assigning him to the command, left both the 
details of the preparatioDs and the plans of the movement 
entirely in his hands, as will appear from the first paragraph 
of that order: 

Heidquistebs Thibteikth Arhi Cobfs,) 
DcPiKTiiBNi OF THK TEHSEHBrB, OiFOJiD, Miss., Dtctmbtr 8, 1862. J 
MajOi^Gen. W. T. ShebMAm, eommiauling Bight Wing Army «i fAe F^eld, pnead. 
Qeneiu-l ; You will pracf«d with as little delay h« practicable to Hemphis, 
Tennessee, taking with you one diviaion of year present command. On yoar 
airlTal at Memphie yon will assame command of all the troops there, and 
that portion of (reneral Curtix' forces at present east of the Mississippi River, 
and oi^nize them into brigades and divieiong in your own way. 

As soon as possible move with them down the river to the vidnitrf of 
Vicksburg, and with the cooperation of the gun-boat fleet under command 
of Flag-OfGcer Porter, proceed to the reduction of that place in such mabner 
ag circumstances and your own judgment may dictate. • • • • 

U. 8. GBAm, Major-0«aerai. 

On the same day Grant telegraphed to Halleck: "General 
Sherman wilt command the expedition down the Mississippi. 
He will have a force of about forty thousand men." 

On the 22d of December this army rendezvoused at Friar's 
Point, ready to move up the Yazoo River to the i-ear of 
Vicksburg. On the 27th, the four division.?, Steele's, M. L. 
Smith's, Morgan's, and A. J. Smith's, aggregating over forty- 
two thousand men, were landed in front of the bluifs over- 
looking the swamps through which ran Chickasaw Bayou. 
To flounder through this boggy low land, cross the bayou, 
and storm the heights beyond, was the task Sherman laid out 
for his army. It was his first attempt to command more than 
a division in action, and he had not before directed a battle. 
Though the rebels had been reenforced in consequence of the 
failure of Grant's cooperative movement from Holly Springs, 
they were still far inferior in numbers to Sherman's army. 
Their position, however, was impregnable. The high bluffs 
were strengthened from base to summit with rifle-pits and 
heavier parapets, and to assault seemed madness then to many 
of the officers, and appears so still when all the facts can be 
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coolly considered. But Sherman decided npoa this manner 
of attack, and forty thousand men were moved through boga 
and bayous to assault a position of which he now says in his 
Memoirs : 

"The men of the Sixth MUeouri actnallj scooped out with their hands 
caves in the bank, which ebeltered them against the fire of the enemy, who, 
right over their beads, held their muskets outside the parapet vertically and 
fired down." 

Extracts from General Sherman's own accoant show the 
nature and diflSeulties of the ground, and the character of the 
whole attack : 

"The place of our diaemharkation was, in fact, an island, aeparatod from 
the high blnfi' known as Walnut Hills, on which the town of Vicksbnrg 
Btanda, bj a broad and shallow bayou — evidently an old channel of the 
Yaioo. On our right wan another wide bayou known as Old Eiver, and on 
the left still another, much narrower, but too deep to be forded, known as 
Chickasaw Bayou. All the island was densely wooded, except Johnson's 
plantation, immediately on the bank of the Yazoo, and a series of old cotton- 
fields along Chickasaw Bayou. There was a road from Johnson's plantation 
directly to Vicksburg, but it crossed numerous bayous and deep swamps hj 
bridges, which had been destroyed ; and thia road debouched on level ground 
at the foot of the Vickabu^ bluS) opposite strong forts well prepared 
and defended by heavy artillery. On this road I directed General A. J. 
Smith's division, not so much by way of a direct attack as a diversion and 

"Morgan was to move to hie left to reach Chickasaw Bayon, and to follow 
it toward the blnff, about four miles above A. J. Smith. Steele was on 
Morgan's left across Chickasaw Bayoa, and M. L. Smith on Morgan's right. 
We met light resistance at all points, but skirmished on the 27th up to the 
mmn bayou that separated our position from the blnffa of Vicksburg, which 
were found to be strong by nature and by art, and seemingly well defended. 
On reconnoitering the front in person, during the 2Tth and 26th, I became 
satisfied that General A. J. Smith could not cross the intervening obstacles 
under the heavy fire of the forts immediately in his front, and that the main 
bayon was impassable, except at two points — one near the head of Chickasaw 
Bayou, in front of Moi^an, and the other about a mile lower down, in front 
of M. L. Smith's division. 

"During the general reconnoissanee of the 28th, General Morgan L. Smith 
received a severe and dangerous wound in his hip, which completely disabled 
him and compelled him to go to his steamboat, leaving the command of his 
divi^n to Brigadier-General D, Stuart; but I drew a part of General A. J. 
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Smith's divijalon, and that General himself, to tlie point selected for paesiiig 
the bayon, and committed that epeciol taak to his management. 

"Gieneral Steele reported that it was phjBicall? imposeible to reach the 
blnfls from hie position, bo I ordered him to leave bat a ehorr of force there, 
and to return to the weat side of Chickaaaw Bayou in support of General 
Morgan's left. He had to countermarch and use the steamboats in the Yazoo 
to get on the firm ground on our aide of the Chickaaan. 

"On the morning of December 29th all the troopa were ready and in 
[losition. The Grat step was to make a lodgment on the foot-hills and blaff-'. 
abreast of our position, while diTersions were made by the navy toward 
Haines' Bluff, and by the first division directly toward Vicksburg. I 
estimated the enemy's forces, then Htrang from Vickburg to Hainea' Bluff, 
at fifteen thousand men, commanded by the rebel Generals Martin Lather 
Bmith and Stephen D. Lee. Aiming to reach firm gronnd beyond thU bayou, 
and to leave aa little time for our enemy to reenforce aa possible, I determined 
to make a ahow of attack along the \Thole front, bat to break across the 
bayou at the two points named, and gave general orders accordingly. I 
pointed out to General Morgan the place where he could pass the bayou, and 
he anawered, 'General, in ten minutes after you give the signal I'll be on 
those hills.' He was to lead his divisioii in pei«on, and was to be supported 
by Steele's diviaioQ. The front wa« very narrow, and immediately oppoaile, 
at the base of the bills, about three hundred yards from the bayou, was a 
rebel battery, supported by an infantry force posted on the spurs of the bill 
behind. To draw attention from this, the real point of attack, I gave inetroc- 
tions to commence the attack at the flanks. 

"I went in person about a mile to the right-rear of Morgan's position, at a 
place convenient to receive reports from all other parts of the line, and abont 
noon of December 29th gave the orders and signal for the main attack. A 
heavy artillery fire opened along our whole line, and was replied to by the 
rebel batteries, and aoon the infantry fire Opened heavily, especially on A. J. 
Smith's front and in front of General George W. Morgan. One br^ade 
(DeConrcey's) of Morgan's troops crossed the bayou safely, but took to cover 
behind the bank, and could not be moved forward. Prank Blair's brigade, 
of Steele's division, in support, also crossed the bayou, passed over the apace 
of level ground to the foot of the hills; hut, being nnanpported by Motgan, 
and meeting a very severe cross-fire of artillery, was staggered, and gradually 
fell back, leaving about five hundred men behind wounded and priaonera, 
among them Colonel Thomas Fletcher, afterward Governor of Misaouri. 
Thayer's br^ade, of Steele's division, took a wrong direction, and did not 
cross the bayou at all, nor did General Morgan cross in person. This attack 
failed, and I have always felt that it was due to the fulurc of General G. W. 
Uorgan to obey his orders, or to fulfill his promise made in person. Had he 
used with skill and boldness one of his brigades, in addition to that of Blair's, 
he could have made a lodgment on the blufi", which would have opened the 
door for oar whole force to follow. Meantime the Sixth Misaouri Infantry, 
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at hs&vj \ciBi, bad abo croaied the bayou at the aairow passage lower down, 
but coold not ascend the steep bank ; right over their heads was a rebel bat- 
tery, whose fire was in a measure kept down by our Bharp-shootera {Thirteenth 
United Statea Infantry), posted behind logs, stumps, and trees, on our side of 
the bayou. 

"The men oi tlie Sixth Missouri actually scooped ont with their hands 
caves in the bank, which sheltered them against the fire of the enemy, who, 
right over their heads, held their muskets outside the parapet vertirally and 
fired down. So critical was the position that we conld not recall the men till 
after dark, and then one at a time. Our loss bad been pretty heavy, and we 
had accomplished nothing, and had inflicted little loss on our enemy. At 
first I intended to renew the assault, but soon became satisfied that, the 
■ enemy's attention having been drawn to the only two practicable points, it 
woDld prove too costly, and accordingly resolved to look elsewhere for a point 
below Haines' Blufij or Blake's plantation." • • • • 

Two succeeding efforts to secure a new position from which 
to attacli failed, and two days afterward, as Pemberton was 
moving reen forcemeats into Vicksburg and out to Sherman's 
front, the expedition was abandoned, with a total lose of about 
two thousand men in killed and wounded. On returning to 
the mouth of the Yazoo, Sherman found McClernand there 
with orders to relieve him. 

He thus concludes his account: 

" Still my relief, on the heels of a failure, raised the osual cry at the North 
of 'repulse, failure, and bungling.' There was no bungling on my part, fori 
never worked harder, or with more intensity of purpose in my life; and 
General Grant, long after, in his report of the operations of the siege of 
Vicksburg, gave ua all full credit for the skill of the movement, and described 
the almost impregnable natnre of the ground ; and although in all my official 
reports I assumed the whole responsibility, I have ever felt that, had General 
Morgan promptly and skillfully suBtained the lead of Frank Blair's brigade 
on that day, we should have broken the rebel line, and efiected a lodgment on 
the hills behind Vicksburg, General Frank Blair was outspoken and indig- 
nant against Generals Morgan and DeCourcey at the time, and always abused 
me for assuming the whole blame. But had we succeeded, we might have 
found ourselves in a worse trap, when General Pemberton was at full liberty 
to turn his whole force ag^nst us." 

And so, acoordiDg to General Sherman himself, bad as 
the assault at Chickasaw Bayou turned out to be, success 
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might have proved still worse. But had an army of forty-two 
thousand men gained a position in rear of Vicksburg, it might, 
with the cooperation of the gun-boats, have held its own against 
Pemberton and all the forces he then could bring. 

No amount of blame distributed among division command- 
ers can conceal the recklessness with which an army was pushed 
through swamps and bayous against inaccessible bluffs, and the 
heat answers to all Sherman's unjust attacks upon officers who 
fought with him there, are found in his own report of th« 
action : 

ElAPQDlBTSHB RlQHT WlNQ ThIBTEBHTB AkUT COBFS, ) 

C*¥F, MiLt.iMKN's BevD, Li., JaHuary 3, 1863. ( 
CWonel J. H. Kawuns, Aeaiilani Adjutant-General to Major-Otaerai Gkast, 

O^ord, Mies., at kul reliable aeeovMt. 

Sir : * ■ * * As Boon aa we reached the point of debarkaUon 
DeCourcey'B, Stuart's, and filair'B brigades were eent forward in Uie direction 
of Yicksbnrg about three miles, and on the 2Tth the whole tamj was disem- 
barked and moved out in four columns: Steele's above the mouth of Chicka- 
saw Bajou ; Morgan, with Blair's brigade of Steele's divi^oo, below the Bama 
bayou ; Morgan L. Smith on the main road from Johnson's plantation to 
Vicksburg, with orders to bear to hia left, so aa to strike the bayou about a 
mile Bonth of where Morgan was ordered to cross it; and A, J. Smith's divis- 
ion keeping on the main road. All the heads of columns met the enemy's 
pickets and drove them toward Vicksbui^. During the night of the 27th the 
ground was reconuoilered as well as possible, uid it was found as difficult as 
it conid poBsibljr be from nature and art. Immediately in our front was a 
bayou, passable only at two points, on a narrow levee, or a sand bar, which 
waa perfectly commanded by the enemy's abarp-shootcrs that lined the levee, 
or parapet, on its opposite bank. 

Behind this was an irregular strip of bench, or tableland, on which were 
constructed a series of rifle pits and batteries, and behind that a high, abrupt 
range of hills, whose scarred aides were marked all the way up with rifle 
trenchee, and the crowns of the principal bill" presented heavy batteries. 

The county road, leading from Vicksburg to Yazoo City, runs along the 
foot of these hills, and answered an admirable purpose to the enemy as a cov- 
ered way, along which he moved his artillery and infantry promptly to meet 
na at any point at which we attempted to pass this dif&cult bayou. Never- 
thelosa that bayou, with its levee parapets, backed by the lineB of rifle pits, 
batteries, and frowning l(ills, had to be passed before we could reach term 
firma, and meet our eneuiy on any thing like fair terms. 

Steele, in his progress, followed substantially an old levee back from the 
Yazoo to the foot of the hillB north of Thompson's Lake, but found tha^ in 
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order to reach tie hard land, he would have to croaa a long cordnroy caiwe- 
Taj, with a battery enfilading it, others croBB-tiring it, with a Bimilar line ol 
rifle pits and trenches before decribed. He skirmished with the enemy on the 
morning of the 28th, whilst the other columna were similarly engaged, but on 
close and critical examination of the evamp and causeway in front, with the 
batteriee and rifle pits well manned, he came to the conclusion that it wss 
impassible for him to reach the county road without a fearful sacriflce. As 
soon as he reported this to me officially, and that he could not cross over from 
liis position to the one occupied by our center, I ordered him to retrace his 
steps and cross back in steamboata to the aouth-weat side of Chickaaaw Bayou, 
and to support Qeneral Morgan, which he accomplished during the night 
of the 28th, aniving in time to support him and take part in the assault of 
the 29th. 

Qeneral Morgan's division wa« evidently on the beet of all existing roads 
from Yazoo Biver to the firm land. He had attached to his train the pon- 
toons with which to make a bridge, in addition to the ford, or ccoseing, which 
I knew was in his front, the same by which the enemy's pickets had retreated. 
This pontoon bridge was, during the night, placed across a bayou supposed to 
be the main bayou, but which turned out to be an inferior one, and it was, 
therefore, uselees ; hut the natural cro^dng remained, and I ordered him t« 
cross over with hia division, and carry the line of works to the summit of the 
hill by a determined assault. On the 28th a heavy fog, during the early part 
of the day, enveloped the whole country, but General Morgan advanced 
DeCourcey's brigade and engaged the enemy. Heavy firing of artillery and 
infantry were sustained, and his column moved on until he encountered the 
real bayou. This again checked his progress, and was not passed until the 
next day. 

At the point where Morgan L. Smith's division reached the bayou was a 
narrow sand spit, with abattis thrown down by the enemy on our aide, with the 
same deep and boggy bayou, with its levee parapet, and system of cross bat- 
teries and rifle pita on the other side. To pass it by the flank would have 
been utter destruction, for the head of column wonld have been swept away 
as fast as it presented itself above the steep bank. Cleneral M. L. Smith, 
whilst reconnoitering it early on the morning of the 28th, was, during the 
heavy fog, shot in the hip by a chance rifle bullet, which disabled him, and 
lost to me one of my best and most daring leaders, and to the Unites States 
the services of a practical soldier and enthusiastic patriot. I can not exag- 
gerate the loss lo me personally and officially of Qeneral Moi^an L, Smith at 
that critical moment. His wound in the hip disabled him, and he was sent to 
the boat, Qeneral D. Stuart succeeded to his place and to the execution oE 
his orders. Qeneral Stuart studied the nature of the ground in his front and 
saw all its difficulties, but made the beet possible disposition lo pass over hia 
division, the Second, whenever he heard Qeneral Morgan engaged. 

To hia right. General A. J. Smith had placed Burbridge's brigade of his 
division next to Staart, with orders to make rails and cross over a portion of 
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his men ; to dispose his artillery so ss to fire at the enemy across the bayon, 
laid produce the eflect of a diversion. His other brigade, Landrnm'a, occupied 
a key position on the main road, nith pickets and supports pushed well for- 
ward into the tangled abattis, within three-fourths of a mile of the enemy's 
forts, and in plam view of the city of Vieksburg. 

Our boata still lay at our place of debarkation, covered by the gun-boats 
and by four regiments of infantiy, one of each divisioD. Such was the dispo- 
sition of our forces during the night of the 2Sth. 

The enemy's right was a series of batteries or forts, seven miles above us on 
the Yazoo, at the first blufij near Snyder's house, called Drumgonld's Bluff; 
his left, the fortified city of Vieksburg; and his line connecting these was neu 
fourteen miles in extent, and wm a natural fortification, strengthened by a 
year's labor of thousands of n^^roes, directed by educated and skilled officers. 

My plan was by a prompt and concentrated movement to break the center, 
near Chickasaw Creek, at the head of a bayou of the same name; uid once in 
position to tnm to the right (Vieksburg), or left (Dmmgould's Bluff), according 
to information then obt^ned. I supposed their organised foiisea to amount to 
about fifteen thoasand, which could be reenforced at the rat« of abont four 
thousand a day, provided General Grant did not occupy all the attention of 
Pemberton's Forces at Grenada, or Rosecrans those of Bragg in Tennessee. 
Not one word could 1 hear from General Grant, who was supposed t« be 
pashing south, or of General Banks, supposed to be ascending the Misais- 
sippi. 

Time being every thing to us, I determined to assault the hills in front of 
Morgan on the morning of the 29th ; Morgan's division to carry the position 
of the hills, Steele's division to support liim and hold the county road. I 
had placed General A. J. Smith in command of his own division (Pirst) and 
that of M. L. Smith (Second), with orders to cross on the sand spit, under* 
mine the sleep bank of the bayou on the further side, and carry at all events 
the levee parapets and first line of rifle pita to prevent a concentration on 

It was near twelve o'clock (noon) when Morgan was ready, 1^ which time 
Blair's and Thayer's brigades of Steele's division wer« up with him and took 
part in the aasanlt, and Hovey's brigade was close at hand. All the troops 
were massed as close as possible, and all our supports were well in hand. 

The assault was made and a lodgment effected on the hard table-land near 
the county road, and the heads of the amaulting columns reached different 
points of the enemy's works, but then met bo withering a fire from the rifle 
pits and cross-fire of grape and canister from the batteries, that the columns 
faltered and finally fell back to the point of starting, leaving many dead, 
wounded, and prisoners in the hands of enemy. 

For a more perfect Di^erstanding of this short and desperate struggle I 
refer to the reports of Generals Morgan, Blair, Steele, and others inclosed. 

General Morgan's first report to me was that the troops were not disconr- 
aged at all, tho.ugh the losses in Blair's and DeCourcey's brigades were heavy, 
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and lie would renew the aaaaah in half an hour; but the sRsaaltwas not 
again attempted. 

I DTged General A. J. Smith to pash his attack, though it bad to be made 
acroea a narrow Band bar, and np a narrow path in the nature of a "breach," 
as a diversion in favor of Morgan, or real attack, according to it« euccess. 

Daring Morgan's progresB be passed over the Sixth Hissoari under circnm- 
stancee that called for all the individnaj courage for which that admirable 
regiment is justly famous. Its crowing was covered bf the United States 
regulars deployed as skirmisheni up to the new bank of the bayon, covered 
as well as poesihle by fallen trees, and firing at any of the enemy's sharp- 
shooters that showed a mark above the levee. 

Before this crossing all the ground opposite was completely swept by onr artil- 
lery, under the immediate supervirion of Major Taylor, Chief of Artillery. 

The Sixth MjsBouri crossed over rapidly by companies, and lay under the 
bank of the bayou, with the enemy's Bharp-shooters over their heads within a 
few feet, lo near that these sharp-sbootere held out their muskets and fired 
down vertically upon onr men. 

The orders were to undermine this bank and make a road up it, bnt it was 
imposmble; and tSXer tiie repulse of Morgan's assault I ordered General A. J. 
Smith to retire this regiment under cover of darkness, which was successfully 
done. Their loss wsa heavy, but I leave to the brigade and division com- 
manders to give names and exact figureti. 

Whilst this was going on Bnrbridge was skirmishing across the bayou at 
his front, and Landmm pushed his advance throng the close abattia or 
entanglement of fallen timber close up to Vicksbnrg. 

When the night of the 29th closed in we stood upon our original groond, 
and had suffered a repulse. The effort was necessary to a snccessful accom- 
plishment of my orders, and the combinations were the best possible under 
the carcumstanoea. 

I assume all the responsibility and attach fault to no one, and am gener- 
ally satisfied with the high spirit manifested by all ■ ■ ■ • 

The naval squadron, Admiral Porter, now holds command of the MisBts- 
uppi to Vickshnrg and the Yazoo up to Drumgould's BlufiT, both of which 
points must in time be reduoed to our possession, but it is for other minds 
than mine to devise the way. 

The officers and men comprising my command are in good spirits, disap- 
pointed of course at onr want of success, bnt by no means discouraged. We 
re€mbarked onr whole command in the sight of the enemy's batteries and 
army unopposed, remaining in full view a whole day, and then deliberately 
moved to Milliken'e Bend. 

I attribnte our failtire to the strengtb of the enemy's poaiUon, both natural 
and artificial, and not to his superior fighting; but, as we mtist all in the 
future have ample opportunities to test this quality, it is foolish to dis- 

I will transioit with this detailed reports of division and brigade com- 
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■nanders, with statemente of killed, wounded, and priaonerB, and names ea far 
Bs can be obtained. 

The only real fighting waa daring the asxanlt hj Morgan's and Steele's 
diTisions, and at the time of croBsing the Sixth Missouri, during the afternoon 
of December 29th, by the Second Division. 

Picket BkirmiBhing and rifle practice aisroes Chickasaw Bajou waa couHtant 
for four days. This coat oa tbe lives of several valaable officers and men, and 
many wounded. I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. T. Shebmam, Major-Otneral tonammding. 

Accompanying this report is a list of casualties, which 
shows the following losses of each divistoQ: 

Silled. Wounded. MlstiDg. 

A. J. Smith's 1 1 

M.L.Smith'a 26 103 6 

George W. Morgan's 62 447 386 

F.Steele's 102 431 364 

Total 181 982 756 

An aggregate of ninet«en hundred and twenty-nine, con- 
cerning which General Sherman made the following indorse- 
ment : 

"My belief is that, of the misuing, four hundred were taken prisoners after 
reaching the enemy's trenches, and the remiunder wOl turn np on boats not 

From this report of General Sherman's it will be seen that 
the very divisions to which he now attributes his feilure, and 
upon whose commanders he visits severe censure, were the 
identical troops and officers he reported at the time as having 
done his hardest fighting, and accomplished every thing it 
was possible to perform. 

The reports of these division commanders, whom he then 
commended, in turn relieve the brigade officers he now abuses 
from the blame lie attempts to fix upon them, and show that, 
the conduct of Generals Morgan, DeCourcey, and Thayer, and 
the fighting of their troops were such as should have com- 
manded high praise, even from General Sherman. 
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Immediately after tliis action General Geoi^e Morgan was 
assigned to an eqnal command with General Sherman, namely, 
that of the Mrst Corps, Army of the Mississippi, Sherman 
taking the Second Corps, while General McCIernand succeeded 
him in command of the army. 

It would be difficult to find material for more severe criti- 
cisms of tlie statements made in the Memoirs, concerniDg the 
&i)ure at Chickasaw Bayou, than is contained in this report 
of Sherman's, written when the facts were vividly present to 
his mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHATTANOOGA AND CHICKAMAUGA — INJUSTICE TO E08E- 
CEANS, THOMAS, AND THE ABMY OF THE CUMBEBLAHD. 

In a previous chapter it has been seen how coldly, unjustly, 
and almost contemptuously General Sherman's book treats of 
Buell and his army at Shiloh — a general and ao army that, 
beyond all room for question, brought salvation to Grant's 
forces, to which sore disaster had come through a dis- 
graceful surprise, for which Sherman was in person largely 
responsible. 

Following him in his book through his excuses for bloody 
failure at Chickasaw Bayou, his protest against Grant's 
plan for capturing Vicksburg from the rear, and his assertion 
that it might have been taken six months earlier by another 
route, we find him again misrepresenting and sneering at the 
Army of the Ohio, under its successive commanders, Eose- 
crans and Thomas, then operating about Chattanooga undetr 
its new title, the Army of the Cumberland. 

With the records of the war at his control, and at his very 
elbow, this is the version of Rosecrans* movement on, and 
capture of Chattanooga, which General Sherman puts forth : 

"While we were thus Ijing idle in camp on the Big Black, the Army of 
the Camberlaod, under General Rosecrans, was moving gainst Bragg at 
Chattanooga; and the Armj of the Ohio, General Bnmside, was marching 
toward East Tennessee. 

"General Roeecrans was so confident of succesB that be somewhat scattered 
his command, seemingly to eurronnd and capture Bragg in Chattanooga; but 
the latter, reenforced from Virginia, drew out of Chattanooga, concentrated 
hia army at Lafayette, and at Chickamanga fell on •Bosecrana, defeated him 
and drove him into Chattanooga. . 

^ (66) 
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"The whole counti? seemed paraljEed by this nnhappj event; and the 
RUtlioritipa in Waehington were thoroughly stampeded. From the East the 
Eleventh Corpa (Slocum) and the Twelfth Corps (Howard) were sent by rail 
to Nashville, and forward tinder oommand of General Hooker. Orders were 
aleo sent to General Grant by Halleck to send what reenforcements he covld 
spare immediately toward ChaCtanoi^a. 

"Bragg had completely driven RoBecrans' army into Chattanooga. The 
latter was in actual danger of starvation, and the rulroad in his rear seemed 
inadequate to his supply. The first intimation which I got of tliis disaster 
was on the 22d of September, by an order from General Grant to dispatch 
one of my divisions immediately into Vickshnrg to go toward Chattanooga, 
and I designated the First, General Osterhaua' — 8t«ele, meantime, having 
been appointed to the command of the Department of Arkansas, and had 
gone to Little Rock. General Osterhatu marched the same day, and on the 
23d I was summoned to Vicksburg in person, where General Grant showed 
me the alarming dispatches from General Halleck, which had been sent from 
Uemphis by General Hurlbnt, and said, on farther thought, that he would 
send me and my whole corps. But, inasmuch ae one division of McPherson's 
corps (John E. Smith's) had already started, he instructed me to leave one of 
my divisions on the Big Black, and to get' the other two ready to follow at 
once. J designated the Second, then commanded hy Brigadier-General GUes 
A. Smith, and the Fourth, commanded by Brigadier-General Corse." — Page 
346, Vol. I. 

Before considering General Sherman's story further, a state- 
ment of General Kosecrans' operationa, which is sustained by 
the record, may properly be considered : 

General Rosecrans, with his magnificent army, had, by his 
brilliant strategy, driven Bragg without serious battle out of 
Murfreesboro, out of Tullahoma, out of Wartrace, and finally 
across the Tennessee, here a deep and wide river, where he 
took post in the fortified city of Chattanooga. 

The ojeetive point of Kosecrans' next campaign was the 
latter city. Two plans were open to him. He coiild cross 
the river above, in the face of Bragg's army, and assault the 
place. Had he done this, and at the cost of never so bloody 
a battle wrested that stronghold from Bragg, the whole nation 
would have applauded, and the movement been so plain that 
even General Sherman might have been compelled to write 
it correctly, notwithstanding hia prejudices against the Army 
of the Cumberland, 
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The other course open to Rosecraos was the one he adopted, 
namely, to cross the Tennessee far below the city, and the 
three intervening mountain ranges, come down in the rear of 
Chattanooga, and force Bragg to evacuate it. 

Long before the single line of railroad could bring him the 
needed supplies for such a campaign, Halleek, who knew 
nothing of the ground and its great difficulties, was t«legraph- 
ing from Washington peremptory orders to move. But, wait- 
ing till he had twenty-five days' scant supplies, Rosecrans cut 
loose from his base and crossed the Tennessee under great 
disadvantages, one of his largest divisions actually crossing iu 
canoes and upon rafts constructed by the men, many of the 
soldiers piling their clothes, guns, and cartridge-boxes on two 
or three rails, and pushing the whole over before them as they 
swam the half mile of deep water, Tlie three ranges were all 
difficult in the extreme ; but finally the main part of the army 
came down from Lookout Mountain into McLemore's Cove, 
iu rear of Chattanooga, and Bragg, giving up the city without 
a blow, being unable to bold it and at the same time confront 
Rosecrans with any portion of his force, evacuated it and 
retreated to Lafayette, behind Pigeon Mountains. Here, 
he was virtually reenforced by Longstreet from Virginia, 
although the forces of the latter were still only within sup- 
porting distance, and not, as General Sherman writes, before 
he evacuated Chattanooga. And because he was thus reen- 
forced he set out to re-occupy the city he had abandoned, and 
which he knew to be Rosecrans' objective point. ' Then 
occurred the widely misunderstood and misrepresented battle 
of Chickamauga. 

Bragg, strengthened by Longstreet, started to interpose 
between Rosecrans and the stronghold he had lately evacu- 
ated. Rosecrans was also marching to occupy it as the 
objective point of his campaign. Thus marching, the heads 
of the two armies met where their respective roads to Chatta- 
nooga intersected, about six miles from the city, and facing 
toward each other and closing together like the blades of a 
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pair of shears, these armies fought two days jor Ckaila- 
nooga. 

The key positions of the whole movement were the passes 
in Missionary Ridge, which controlled the roads to Chatta- 
nooga, and these lay less than two miles from the field, and 
directly on the roads both armies were pushing over toward 
the city. 

The history of the fighting is well known. The breaking 
of the right on the second day has been widely treated as if it 
were the rout of the Union forces. But Thomas, who 
remained with the largest part of the army intact, fought 
through to the close of the battle with his lines unbroken. 
The last divisions of our line to leave the field were in undis- 
turbed possession of their ground, and withdrew quietly and 
unmolested. Thomas left the field mainly because the passes 
which controlled Chattanooga — the objective point of the 
campaign — were in his rear, and if he did not occupy them 
that night the chances were that the rebels would do so, and 
thus make successful their plan of battle, which was to turn 
the Union leH and interpose between Rosecrans and Chatta- 
nooga. 

The rebels did not follow till noon of the next day, and 
finding our army in the passes did not attack it. The follow- 
ing day Rosecrans' army marched undisturbed into Chatta- 
nooga, and Union troops held it till the close of the war. 

Chickamauga, then, was the battle for Chattanooga; and 
at the end of a campaign which, when impartial history is 
written, will assuredly rank among the most brilliant for its 
strategy, the prize for which Rosecrans contended was won. 
The troops which fought longest and suffered most never 
looked upon the battle as a defeat, and were fully satisfied 
with the part they had played. To the Army of the Cumber- 
land it was but the battle forj and the winning of Chattanooga, 
And this, though Sherman's readers would not dream of it, is 
how it came to pass that "Bra^ had completely driven Rose- 
crans' army into Chattanooga." 
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General RosecraiiB* movements which secured ChattADOOga 
resembled in many of their main features those by which 
Sherman captured Atlanta. Rosecrans bad Fucceseively 
flanked Bragg out of all positions from Murfreesboro to 
Chattanooga, and instead of assaulting this he moved to the 
rear, compelled its evacuation, fought for it in the open field, 
and occupied it. Sherman, chiefly by flanking Johnston, 
drove him bacli upon Atlanta. After many assaults, against 
the earnest advice of Thomas and others who wished him to 
go the rear and compel an evacuation, he iiually yielded and 
marched to Lovejoy'a and Jonesboro, leaving Slocum to watch 
for the evacuation of Atlanta, as Crittenden had watched for 
Rosecrans at Chattanooga. 

The movement drew Hood out of Atlanta, and Slocnm 
marched in, as Crittenden had passed into Chattanooga when 
Koseorans' army flanked Bragg out of it, Sherman's army, 
at the moment of occupation, was quite as much scattered 
below Atlanta, as Bosecrans' had been south of Chattanooga. 
Suppose some story-teller of the war had then written: 
"Hood had completely driven Sherman's army into At- 
lanta I" If it be answered that Sherman marched back to 
his objective point without a fight, the scales may still settle 
even, for Sherman did not start to flank till af^r serious 
battle, while Bosecrans avoided assaulting a stronghold in the 
outset. 

After these misrepresentations of the movement by which 
the Army of the Cumberland won this rebel stronghold on 
the Tennessee, the reader will be better prepared for the mis- 
statements written in regard to the same army when it passed 
under the command of General Thomas, and took part in the 
battles of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Bidge. That 
army had well nigh starved in carrying out its purpose to 
hold the city it had taken. Thousands of horses and mules 
had died for want of food. There were brigade headquarters 
where the officers lived chiefly on parched com; there were 
regimental headquart«rs where the daily food was mush or 
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gruel; there were officers of high rank, who lived for days on 
sour pork aod wormy and moldy bread. But the lofty spirit 
of these men was unbroken, and no army stood any where 
during the rebellion whose faith in final victory was stronger 
than the faith of these soldiers under George H. Thomas ; and 
yet at this late day, and in the light of the immortal charge 
they, as an army, made up the heights of Mi&sionary Eidge,, 
the General of the armies affirms that General Grant doubted 
whether they would come out of their trenches for a fight. 

But let General Sherman speak for himself as he does on 
page 361 of his first volume. Before perusing it let the 
reader bear in mind that the line of supplies of Thomas' army 
had been fully opened before Sherman arrived, through the 
cooperation of Generals Howard and Slocum, and without 
any help from him, and that the suffering for food was entirely 
at an end and not a present thing, as his words imply ; that 
Chattanooga was no longer besieged, except as a rebel array 
was in front of it, while the communications to the rear, 
though not all that could be wished, were still ample to enable 
General Thomas to hold the place- 
Says General Sherman, speaking of his arrival : 

"Of course I was heartily welcomed by Generals Grant, Thomaa, and all, 
who realiied the extraordinary efTorta we had made to come to their relief. 

"The next morning we walked oat to Fort Wood, a prominent salient of 
the defenses of the place, and from its parapet we had a magnificent view of 
the panorama, liookout MoDntain, with its rebel flags and batteries, Elood 
out boldly, and an occasional shot fired toward Wanhatchee or Moccasin 
Point gave life to the scene. These shots could barely reach Chattanooga, 
and I was told that one or more shot had struck a hospital inside the 1ine«. 
All along Missionary Bidge were the tenia of the rebel beleaguering force ; 
the lines of trench from Lookont up toward the Chickamaaga were plainly 
visible, and rebel sentinels in a continuous chain were walking their pOHts in 
plain view, not one thousand yards off. 'Why,' said I, 'General Grant, 
jou are besieged ;' and he aaid, ' it is too true' Up to that moment I bad 
no idea that things were so bad. The rebel lines actually extended from the 
river below the town to the river above, and the Army of the Caniberland 
was closely held to the town and its immediate defenses. General Grant 
pointed out to me a house on Missionary Ridge where General Bri^s head- 
quarters were known to be. He also explained the situation of affairs gen- 
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«rallj; that the mnles luid boraes of Thoins«' army were bo starred that 
thej could not haul hb guns ; that forage, com, and provisions were so scarce 
thut tlie men in hunger stole the few grains oE com that were given to favor- 
ite horneH; that the men of Thomas' arm]' had been 90 demoralized by the 
battle of Chickaraagua that he feared tliey could not be got out of their 
trenches to assume the offensive ; tliat Bragg had detached Longstreet with a 
coDsiderahle force up into £ast Tennessee to defeat and capture Bumsidei 
that Burnside was in danger, etc; and that he (Grant) was extremely anxious 
to altacic Bragg in position, to defeat him, or at least to force him to reca)! 
LongHtreet. The Army of the Cumberland had so long been in the trenches 
that he wanted my troops to hurry up to take the ofTenaive^at/ after which, 
be had no doubt the Cumberland Army would fight well. Meantime the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Corps, under General Hooker, had been advanced from 
Bndgeport along the raUroad to Wauhatcliee, but could not a» yet pass 
Lookout Mountain. A pontoon bridge had been thrown across the Ten- 
oeeeee River at Brown's Feriy, by which supplies were hauled into Chat- 
tanooga from Kelly's and Waahatchee." 

And this from a General whose own army alone, of the 
three engaged, failed in this very battle of Chattanooga to 
execute what was expected of it, and what it was ordered to 
do. It fought splendidly and persistently, but failed to gain 
a foothold on the main ridge upon Bragg's extreme right. 
Hooker carried Lookout, Thomas advancing and supporting 
his left as it swept around the mountain and reached down- 
ward toward the city, Thomas' men needed no example from 
Sherman ; had not seen his army, saw none of his fighting, 
and knew very little of his movements, rose early from their 
bivouaeks the day after Lookout, swung round over the plains 
and woods which the rebels had occupied, to make sure of 
their retreat to Missionary Ridge, then faced the ridge for 
two miles, formed that grand storming party, and, in the face 
of an army with sixty cannon in position, climbed those 
rugged heights and drove Bragg into sudden, unexpected, 
and rapid retreat. It was more than two hours after the battle 
was thus ended, by these men, who, forsooth, it was feared 
would not come out of their trenches to fight till Sherman 
had set them an example, before Sherman himself heard that 
the victory had been gained. And t«n years after he assumes 
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to sneer at the men who formed Thomas' storming army at 
Missionary Ridge. I^et the official record answer him 1 Gen- 
eral Grant, without waiting till Thomas' men could see Sher- 
man fight and take courage, ordered an assault on the ridge. 
And, on tliis point, the records afford the means of correcting 
a common error in regard to this movement. The matter 
will be briefly presented here, although not mentioned in the 
Memoirs. 

It has been frequently said that, after all, the Army of the 
Cumberland carried the ridge only by chance, and that no 
orders were given for going beyond the line of rifle pits at 
its base, but that the forward movement from that point was 
caused by a portion of the line starting on without orders, 
and thus leading the whole toward the summit. 

General Grant, however, in his report states the character 
of the orders he gave General Thomas, and shows that the 
storming of the ridge was intended from the fii^t : 

"His (Hooker's) approach was intended as the signal for stonaing the 
ridge in the center with strong colamns, bat the time necessarilj consuiaed 
in the eonslruction of the bridge near Chattanooga Creek detained him to a 
later hour than was eipeeted. • • • • Thomas was accordingly 
directed to move forward his troops, • • » • with a doable line of 
akirmishers thrown ont, followed in eaay supporting distance by the whole 
force, and carry the rifle pits at the foot of Uissionary Bidge, and when 
carried to reform his lines in the rifle pits, with a view of carrying the top of 
the ridge." 

The form in which General Thomas communicated this 
order to his own troops, is shown by a paragraph from the 
report of General Baird who commanded his left division : 

"I had just completed the establishment of my line, and waa upon the left 
of it, when a staff officer from Major-General Thomas brought me verbal 
orders to move forward to the edge of the open ground which bordered the 
foot of Mission Bidge, within strilcing distance of the rebel rifle pits at its 
base, so as to be ready at a signal, which would be the firing of six guns from 
Orchard Knob, to dash forward and take those pits. He added this was 
preparatory to a general assault on the moantain ; that it was doabtless 
designed by the Major-General commanding that I should take part in this 
movement; ao that I would be foUowing his wishes were I to pnsh on to the 
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"General Rosecrane was bo confident of success that he 
somewhat scattered his command," say the Memoirs. There 
was another thing of which General RosecranH was confident, 
and which a just or accurate writer should have mentioned when 
dealing out severe criticism. He had been notified from Wash- 
ington, early in August, that Burnside would move througli 
East Tennessee with an effective force of twelve thousand 
men upon his left, and waa informed almost daily, before 
and afler the battle of Chickamauga, that he would be on the 
ground for cooperative movements. The record history of 
this failure on the part of Burnside, is necessary to any fair 
review of Rosecrans' campaign against Chattanooga, and 
enough to show its real bearing will now be presented. 

The dispatches which follow are from General Halleck 
at Washington, to Burnside on the march and in East Ten- 



" Auffuet &th. — Ton will immediately move with a column of twelve thousand 
men bj the moat practicable route on East Tennessee, making Enoxrille or 
iti yicinitj your objective point. • • • • You wUI report by 
telegraph all the movemente of your troops. As spon as you reach East 
Tennessee you will endeavor to connect with the forces of General Bosecrans, 
who has peremptory orders to move forward. The Secretary of War repeats 
his orders, that yon move your headquartera from Cincinnati to the field, and 
take command of the troops in person," 

"S^itember 5th. — Nothing from yon since Aagust Slat. Keep General 
Bosecrang advised of your movements, and arrange with him for ea5p- 
eratjon." 

"September lltA. — Connect with General Bosecrans at least with your 
cavalry. • • • • General Eosecrans will occupy Dalton or some 
point upon the railroad, to close all access from Atlanta, also the mountain 
passes on the west. This being done it will be determined whether the 
moveable forces shall move into Georgia and Alabama, or into the Valley 
of Vir^nia and North Carolina." 

"iSfeptemter \W\. — It is important that all the available forces of your 
command be pushed forward into East Tennessee. All your scattered forces 
should be centered there. As long as we hold Tennessee, Kentncky is per- 
fectly safe. Move down as rapidly as possible toward Chattanooga to connect 
with Rosecrans. Bragg may hold the passes in the mountain lo cover At- 
lanta, and move hie main army through Northern Alabama to reach the 
Tennessee River, and tnm Rosecrans' right and cut off his supplies. In that 
case he will turn Chattanooga over to you, and move to intercept Bragg." 
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"&p(«piier lilA. — There are rensons why yon should reinforce General 
BoeecruiB with all puasible dispatch. It is believed that the enemy will 
concentrate to give him hattle. You muat be there to help him." 

"Sepldniher 15th, — From information received here to-day it ia very prob- 
able that three diviaioiiB of Lee's army have been sent to reenforce Bragg. 
, It IB important that all the troops in yonr department bo brought to the 
front with all possible diapatch, so a« to help General EosecranH." 

September ISth. — • • * • A part, at least, of Longstreet's corps 
is going to Atlanta. It is believed that Bragg, Johnston, and Hardee, with 
the exchanged prisonecB from Vicliaburg and Port Hudson are concentrating 
against Boaecrans. You must give him all the aid in yonr power." 

" StpUmbtr ith. 
" Miyor-Oeneral BuiuraiDE, KmavUU, 

" General Rosecrans is on the Chickamauga River, twenty miles south of 
Chattanooga. He is expecting a battle, and wants yon to snetain his left. 
Every possible effort muat be made to assist him." 

"Seplanber 19th. — General Ueade is very confident that another part of 
Eweli's <x)r]i8 has gone to East Tennessee. The forces said to be collecting at 
Jonesboro arc probably those that were at Wytheville, Newbem, etc., nnder 
Sam. Jones and Jackson " 

"September 20(4. — General Eosecrans had a severe hattle yesterday, and 
expects another to-day. It is ef vital importance that you move to his left 
flank." 

"Sqileniber 21d, — General Bosecrans telegraphed, at 9 o'clock this morning, 
that, if your troops do not join him immediately, they will he obliged to move 
down the north side of the Tennesse Eiver. As the enemy has driven General 
Bosecrans back to near Chattanooga, Bragg may tluow a force off into East 
Tennessee between yon and General Bosecrans. The extent of the defeat and 
loss is not known here. 

" Gteneral Bosecrans will reqnire all the assistance you can give htm to 
hold Chattanooga." 

"Sr^temher 22(1. — Tours of yesterday is received. I must again urge you to 
move immediately to Roiiecrana' relief. I fear yonr delay has already 
prompted Bragg to prevent your communication. Do not allow your troops 
to be caught by the enemy south of the Tennessee Eiver. To all appearances 
your only safety ia to move down on the north side. Sam. Jones is not likely 
to move from Danville unless reenforced. If the enemy should cross the 
Tennessee above Chattanooga yon will be separated from Bosecrans, who 
may not be able to hold out on the south side." 

" Wabhinhton, StpUmbtr 27**, I 

HRiDtJUAETBRS OP THE AHMI. f 

" Yonr orders before leaving Kentucky, and frequently repeated telegrams 
tttter, were to connect your left on General Bosecrans' right, so that, if the 
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enemy concentrated on one, the other would be able to aseiat. General Itose- 
crans was attacked on Chickamanga Creek and driven back to Chattanooga, 
which he hnlda, waiting for yonr aaiiBtance. Telegram after telegram has 
been sent to jou to go to hla afisifltance with all available force, you being the 
judge of what troops it was necessary, under the circumstances, to leave in 
East Tennessee. The route by which you were to reach General Bosecrans 
was also left to your discretion. When he was forced lo fall back on Chatta- 
nooga yon were advised, not ordered, to move on the north side of the Ten- 
nessee Eiver, lest you might be cut up by the enemy on the sonth side. The 
danger of the latter movement being pointed out to yon, you were left to de- 
cide for yourself. The substance oE all tel^^ams froiA the President and from 
me was ; you mud go to General Rosecrans' aaaistance with all your available 
forces, by such route ae, under the advice given you from us, and such infor- 
mation aa you can get, you might deem most practicable. The orders are 
very plain, and you can not mistake their purport. It only remains for yon 
to execute them. General Kosecrans is holding Chattanooga, and awaiting 
reenforcements from yon. East Tennessee must tie held at all hazards, if 
possible. 

" The President has just signed his telegram, which is added, in which I 
fully concur." 

"October Iti. — Yours of yesterday is received, the purport of all yonr in- 
structions have been that you should hold some point near the upper end of 
the valley, and with all the remainder of your available force,march to the 
assistance of General Bosecrans. The route of march and all details were 
left to your own judgment. Since the battle of Chickamauga and the retreat 
of our forces to Chattanooga, you have been repeatedly informed that it would 
be dangerous to attempt to form a connection on the south side of the Ten- 
nessee River, and consequently that you ought to march on the northern side. 
General Bosecrans has now telegraphed to you that it is not necessary to join 
him at Chattanooga, but only to move down to such a position that you can 
come to his afsiatance if he should require it. You are in direct commnnicB- 
tion with him, and can learn his condition, and needs, sooner than I can. 

"Distant expeditions into Georgia are not now contemplated. The object 
is to hold East Tennessee by forcing the enemy south of the mountains and 
barring the passes against his return." 

" Oftober 3d. — General Bosecrans reports that enemy's cavalry have 
crossed the river below Kingston, for a raid upon his connections. I can only 
repeat what I have so often urged, the importance of your communicating 
with General Bosecrans' army on the north side of the river, so far as to 
command the crossing." 

"October 5lh, — I can only repeat former instructions, to leave sufficient force 
in the upper end of the valley to hold Jones in check, and with the remainder 
to march down on the north side of the Tennessee Biver, guarding the fords, 
and connecting with General Bosecrans. I can not make them plainer." 

"October 14ih. — I have received no dispatch from yon since the 7th until this 
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morning, and hnve no information of the condition of affairs and the poeition 
of yonr troopa. When jou were urged to move down the river lo General 
Bosecrans' asaiatance, that operation was deemed Rafe and of great importance. 
The condition of affairs iaa,y now be different. Yon certainly should hold 
Kingston, and as far below as may seem prudent. 

" Hood will probably send a part of his army to the south-west. Whether 
to Bragg or by Abingdon is uncertain. I think your available force at Kings- 
ton and above should be held in readine« to move up the valley, should the 
enemy appear in force in south-west Vi^:inia. A copy of this is sent to Gen- 
eral Grant." 

"Odober 18th, — General BosecranB still calls for your cooperation with him 
at Chattanooga, and again saggesta that Kingston shoutd be made yoar main 
point of defcnae. In this I agree with him. If hecan notholdCbattaoooga, 
yoa can not hold East Tennessee, as that place threatens the gateway from 
Georgia. Why is it that you mate no report of your poeition and move- 
ments? We are left entirely in the dark in regard to your army." 

"October 24(A. — It now appears pretty certain that Ewell'a corps Laa gone tc 
Tennessee, and its probable object is Abingdon. Ilis force is estimated at from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand. It ifl reported that he left Lee's army on 
Monday last, but 'did not pass through Richmond. It is therefore most proba- 
ble that he passed through Lynchbui^ taking the road to Abingdon." 

The following telegrams were sent by Mr. Lincoln to Gen- 
eral Bnrnside : 

Washington, D. C, Stpttmber Hit., 2 A. H. 
To Oeneral BnBNsmE, £namQ« .■ 
Go to Rosecrans with your full force without a moment's delay. 



Stptaiibtr 21«t — If you are to do any good to Rosecrans, it wiU not do tc 
waste time with Joneeboro. It is already too late to do the most good that 
might have been done, but I hope It will still do some good. Please do not 
wait a moment. A. LiNCoi^. 

S<:pU:m.htr 27. 

To BcBHsroi:, <a KnoxvUle. 

Your dispatch just received. Hy orders to yon meant simply that you 
should save Rosecrans from being crushed out, believing if he lost his posi- 
tion you could not bold East Tennessee in any event, and that if be held bis 
pt^ition East Tennefsee was substantially safe in any event. 

This dispatoh is in no sense an order^ General Halleck will answer you 
fully. 

SepltmbiT ST. 
2b Oeneral Bubkbide, Kiunmile. 

It was suggested to you, not ordered, that you move to Rosecrans on the 
north side of the river, because it was believed that the enemy would not 
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permit yoa to join him if 70U ehoald move on the «onth side. Hold jour 
preeent potiition, send Boeecraus what ;fou can rpare in the quickest and safest 
waj; in the meantime hold the reniunder ae nearly in readiness to go to 
him as you can coDsisleDtly with the duty it is to perform while it remains. 

Eait Tennessee can be no more than temporarUy lost bo long aa Chatta- 
nooga is firmly held. A. Llncolm. 

It would be unjust to General Bumaide to present these 
dispatches from the record without his excuses for never aid- 
ing BoBecrans. September 6th he telegraphed Halleck from 
Knoxville : 

"We are making some morements to ud Boeecrana. A bearer of ditipatohes 
leaves here this esening or to-morrow with papers." 

September 17th he telegraphed concerning a force which he 
had at Athens commnnicating with Rosecrans. 

On the 19th: 

" Am now sending on men that can be spared t*) aid Hoaecrans, I shall 
go on to-day to Jonesboro. As soon as I leam the resnlt of ooi movement 
to the eaat wiU go down by railroad and direct the movement of the reSn- 
forcemente for Rosecrans. I hare directed every available man in Kentnck; 
to be sent down." 

On the 20th, from Knoxville: 

" Dispatch of 18th received. You may be sure that I will do all I can for 
Boaecrans. Arrived here last night, and am hurrying troops in his direction. 
I go up the road to-night for a day," 

September 21st he telegraphed General Halleck from Mor- 
ristown : 

" Before I knew of the necessity of fiending iamediate assistance to Boae- 
crans I had sent a considerable portion of my force to capture or drive out a 
large force of the enemy under General Sam. Jones, stationed on the road 
from Bristol to Jonesboro, • • • • when the urgent dispatches 
from Bosecraus and yourself caused me to send back Brigadier -General 
'Whick's division and Colonel Woolford's brigade of cavalry, with orders to 
move as rapidly as possible until they joined Bosecran'a left flank. ■ • • 
When you remember the site of our forces, and amonnt of work we had to 
do, and the length of line occupied, you will not be surprised that I have not 
helped General Bosecrana, more particularly as I was so far impressed with 
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die tmtb of the Btatement that Bragg was in full retreat. It has not eeetoed 
poeedble for me (o succesBfull; withdraw mj forces from the presence of JoneH, 
it he should be beaten back or captured. Yet, upon the receipt of your 
dispatch, if it were posaible to get our force from there down to General 
Boaecrans within three or four days I should make the attempt, and shall, at 
the risk of being too late, order every available man in that direction. I am 
sure that I am disponed to give him every possible assistance. I sincerely 
hope that he will be able at least to cheek the enemy for seven or eight days, 
within which time I shall be able to make considerable diversion in his favor. 
I hope that my action will meet with the approval of the l>epartment." 

Thus it was that Burnside failed BosecraDs. 

These dispatches throw a new light upon the difficulties 
with which General Rosecrans contended ; and as this record 
was open to G-eneral Sherman, it would have been just to 
make it prominent in connection with his severe strictures. 
But there is another part of the record, with which even his 
memory must have been charged, that, had he written with 
fairness, would have been produced. Though no reader of 
the Memoirs would suspect it. General Sherman himself, when 
ordered from Vicksburg to Rosecrans' relief, was more than 
a month late with his troops. In feet, according to the 
notification sent Rosecrans by Halleck of the time named 
at Memphis for Sherman's arrival at Chattanooga, he "was 
seven weeks behind, his command having reached only Mem- 
phis from Vicksburg at that date. At this point General 
Sherman in person was delayed by severe family affliction, 
but this did not retard the forward movement of his troops. 
While his book does not indicate that he was behind time, 
much stress is laid upon the statement that he was ordered to 
repair the railroad as he advanced, and no prominence is 
given to the fact that a most rapid advance, as well as a 
repair of the railroads, was repeatedly insisted upon. But it 
was not until General Grant himself had reached Chattanooga, 
and sent back word to Sherman to "drop all work on the 
Memphis and Charleston railroad, cross the Tennessee, and 
hurry eastward with all possible dispatch till you meet further 
orders from me," that any signs (»f haste were developed in 
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his movements. General Grant had taken command, and 
relieved Bosecrans, and from that time forward General Sher- 
man used almost superhuman efforts to reach Chattanooga. 

The dispatches which set forth this most unfortunate delay 
are as follows: 

Heidqcibtibb or the Arht, ] 
WiSHWOTOK, D, C Stpltaitr !3, 1883. J 
Major-Gen^tral Gkaut orl tc,jj,™ 
JWiyof-GewW SaEBJCAW, / ►^«**«^- 

It ia quite possible that Bra^ and Johnston will move thronglt Northern 
Alabama to the Tennessee Biver to turn General Bosecrans' right and cut 
off his communication. All of General Grant's available forces should be 
lent to Memphis, thence to Corinth and Toscumbia, to cooperate with Bose- 
crane, should the rebels attempt that movement. 

H. W. Hallbck, GotKtnl-in-OW^. 

Via DiFiRTMEHT, Stpttmber 11, 1BII3. 
MojOT- Oeaeral HirRLBUT, Mempki». 

There are good reasonR whj troops should be seat to aasUt General Boee- 
crans' right wing with all possible dispatch. Commauicate with Sherman to 
assist you, and hurrj forward reenforcementa as preTiousl; directed. 

H, W, Haixeck, Omeral'in-Ghi^. 

Witt Departhiht, Stpttmhtr 15, 1B«3. 
Major-Geaend HuRLBtrr, Mentf^ii. 

AH troops that can poesiHy be spared in Western Tennessee and on the 
Mississippi River should be sent without delay to assiBt General BosecranB 
on the Tennessee River. Urge General Sherman to act with all possible 
promptness. If you have boats Knd them down to bring up his troops. 
Information jnst received indicates that a part of Lee's army has been sent 
to reenforce Bragg. H. W. Halukk, Chnmil-in-Chief. 

WiR DefjiRthemt, StpUmhtr 1 9, 18e3. 
Major-GeBtral RoeECKANS, ChaiUawnga. 

* * * On the 15th Uurlbnt sajH he is moving forward toward 
Decatur. I hear nothing of Sherman's troops ordered from Vickaburg. • 
" ■ ■ ■ H. W. Hallegk, Qeneral-in-Chief. 

Wis DirAKTWEHT, Stpttmbtr 19, 1803. 
Major-Omeral Huri^but, Mempha. 

Give me definite information of the number of troops sent toward Decatur, 
and where they are. Also what other troops are to follow, and when. Hae 
nothing been heard from the troops ordered from VicksbnrgT No effort 
must be spared to support Boeecrans' right and guard the crossings of the 
Tennessee Biver. H. W. HaxlecK, QeiKral-in-Cki^. 
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Cairo, III., Sij-tmitr 21, IS H., 18<3. 
Major-Omeral Hailbce. 

Oehbral-in-Cbief : I receixed yoor tel^am of the 16th on the 18th, and 
forwarded it immediat«lj to Sherman. I hsve aent twelve boala, and more 
will be Bent to bring up hia corps. The water is »o low in the Ohio and Ten- 
neewe rivers that I think they mnat march from Corinth, I have ordered 
one million rstionH, and plenty of spare wagona to Corinth ready, as they 
come np. • • • • j }„,ij (he cavalry of my corpB to cover Sher- 
man's movements. • • • • i have an abundance of rolling stock 
to Corinth, and from thence to Chattanooga should not take more than eight 
days of hard marching ; • • • " ^jth the best poBsible Bpeed it will 
not he possible for Sherman to get into communication with General Boae- 
crana in less than foturteeo days from this date at the best, and probably 
twenty days. • • • • g, E. HuKiaUT, M^or-OeneraL 

'Wia Defibthiht, Septimbtr 2S, ISflS. 
Mtfjor-Qeneral'BoailCRAXB, Chattanooga. 

Grant's forces were ordered to move by Memphis, Corinth, and Tnicambia 
to Decatur, and thence as might l>e found necessary to cooperate with you. 
• •, ■ ■ The order was received on the 18th, and steamers cent to Vicks- 
bui^ to bring up the troops. They calculated to be able to communicate with 
you in fourteen days from that time. Since then nothing has been heard of 
them, there being no tel^;raph line. The troops from here will probably 
reach yon first. H. W. Halleck, Oenaral-m-Chi^. 

WiB Defibtheiit, Stptnthtr 2?, 1883. 
Jfoj'or- General Grant, Vidc^mrg. 

The enemy seems to have concentrated upon General Bosecrans all hit 
avulable forces from every direction. To meet him it is necessary that all 
the forces that can be spared in vour department he sent to General Bose- 
crans' assistance. He wishes them sent by Tnscnmhia, Decatnr, and Athens. 
As this requires the opening and running of the Memphis and Charleston 
BaUroad east of Corinth, an able commander lite Sherman or MePherson 
should be selected. H. W. Haixeck, Afajor- General. 

On the 29th of September Hooker reported the head of his 
oolumn passing from Cincinnati to Louisville, and on the 2d 
of October he telegraphed Mr. Stanton from Nashville: "The 
last of the infantry of the Eleventh Corps reached their des- 
tination yesterday. The Twelfth are now passing through 
this city." 

WaShinQTOK, StpltmhH' 30, J863. 
jm^ar-Otnenii Httklbct, JUemjiiii. 
" * * ■ All available forces must be pushed on toward General Boee- 
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crana m taet as possible. Your attention mast be directed particolarl; to tiie 
repairing of the railroftd and the transportation of sappliea toward Decatur. 
H. W. Hallbck, Qenerai-in-Cki^. 

October 2d, Hurlbut telegraphed Halleck: 

"A supply train of four hundred wagons is ready at Corinth, and thirty 
days' rations for twenty thonsand men." 

WiS D«PiKTM»SI, October *, ISeS, 
Mcgw-Qeiural EiTBi.BTrF, Mtrnphia. 

As fast B8 troops arrive they should be pushed forward, firet to Corinth and 
then to TuBCumbia, repairing the HemphlB and Charleston Bailroad. ' • 
• • Prom there you will move by Florence on AthenH or Decatur, on 
the north side of the river, or diceetly to Decatur, repairing the railroad 
according as It may be found most practicable or expeditious. Time is all 
important.' The railroad must be kept up and guarded in order to secure the 
supplies of your army. • • • • Should Gfenetal Sherman be 
assigned by Qeneral Orant to the command, you will furnish him with thuj 
and all other orders. H. W. EAI.1.GCK, Ma^or-Oenend. 

On the 10th of October Sherman, then near Corinth, re7 
port«d the situation to Halleck, and asked : " whether I shall 
give preference to securing this railroad or reaching the neigh- 
borhood of Athens with expedition. The latter I can surely 
accomplish, the former is problematical," 

The troops from the Array of the Potomac having commu- 
nicated with General Rosecrans by way of Bridgeport, Gen- 
eral Sherman was instructed on the 14th, by Halleck in reply, 
to take care of his railroad. 

General Grant, during all this time, had been absent in 
New Orleans. He reached Memphis on his return October 
5th, proceeded to Cairo, and thence to Louisville to receive 
orders, where he was directed to take command at Chatta- 
nooga, relieving Boseorans by Thomas. He start«d st once 
for the front, and shortly after his arrival, ordered Sherman to 
drop every thing on the railroad, and come on with dispatch. 

He thus reported his action to Halleck: 

CflATTiKOOQ*, Oclohtr SB, 2 p. M. 
Majoi-QtaenU Halleck. 

Qxherai^ik-Chief: I have sent orders to General Sherman to more east 
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toward StevenBor, leaving every thing unguarded, eJtcept by way of the Army 
of the CumberlaDd eoKt of Bear Creek. The posaibiliiy of the enemy break- 
ing through our lines east of this, and the present inability to follow him 
from here if he should, in the cause of thia order. Sherman's forces are the 
only troops I could throw in to head such a move. 

U. B. GlBAin, Major-GenenU. 

From these most urgent diiipatGhes it is evident that a 
prompt movement of Sherman's relieving column, as well as 
the repair of the railroad, was expected by the authorities at 
Washington. 

The railroad was in &ir condition from the start as &r as 
Corinth, as General Sherman says, and one of his divisions 
had reached that point on the 2d of October, as he also 
relates. On the 27th of that month he was at Bear Creek, 
only thirty miles east of Corinth, where he was " still busy in 
pushing forward the repairs to the railroad bridge," and 
"patching up the many breaks between it and Tuacumbia," 
when he received the dispatch from General Grant at Chafc- 
, tanooga, by way of Huntsville, to drop railroad work and 
hurry to Chattanooga with all possible speed. 

All this time Bosecrans' army had been suffering for sup- 
plies — a suffering which Sherman, by prompt movement, 
might in great degree have prevented. But instead, before 
he could move bis small command from Corinth, two corps 
had been sent from the Army of the Potomac, and, as Halleck 
surmised, had reached and relieved Itosecrans first; in fact 
had done so before Sherman began to exhibit any special 
activity in his advance. Thus Sherman failed Eosecrans. 
How much that was unfortunate in the situation, which he now 
treats as if it were altogether the fault of Eosecrans, might 
have been avoided had he then moved with due haste to his 
assistance ! 

Iteturning to Eosecrans* movement, and following him for 
a time, it will be seen that, with twenty -five days' supplies and 
aieinunition for two great battles he had crossed the Tennes- 
see, passed over three difficult mountain ranges, and coming 
down into the valley south of Chattanooga, compelled Bragg 
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to evacuate the place. Crittenden's corps was left to observe 
the movements of Bragg, and pass round the point of Lookout 
into the city in case the enemy left it. 

This, however, was in no sense a military occupation of the 
place, and Crittenden marched through to join Eosecrans 
below, where he was concentrating his flanking force to inter- 
pose it between the enemy and Chattanooga, and so occupy 
this city, which was the objective point of his campaign. The 
fact of one corps of his army having passed through Chatta- 
nooga, led to the general belief at the time that Bosecrans' 
army had taken the place, marched out to attack Bragg at 
Chickamauga, been defeated, and driven back into the city. 
This view was entertained at the time in Washington, although 
the Army of the Cumberland, with the exception of Critten- 
den's forces, never saw Chattanooga till two days after the 
battle of Chickamauga. 

Upon receiving the news that Crittenden's corps had 
entered Chattanooga, General Halleck telegraphed : 

WiBslHOTOB, Sepletnbtr 11, 1863. 
Miyor-General Bosecranb, C^aUanonga. 

After holtling the mountain passes in the west, and Dalton or some other 
point on the railroad to prevent the return of Bragg's tamy, it will be 
decided whether ^our army eliall move further south into Georgia and 
Alabama. • • • • H. W. Hallbck, OeneraUn-Chi^. 

This exploded view of the real situation General Sherman 
now revives. 

In his next statement that Bragg reenforced from Virginia, 
drew out of Chattanooga, fell on Eosecrans at that place, 
defeated him and drove him into the city, the records are 
once more against him. 

Bragg evacuated Chattanooga September 7th, and retreated 
to La&yctte. The reSnforcements from Virginia were so near 
that point on the 16th it was resolved to march back toward 
Chattanooga and attack Rosecrans wherever found. A part 
of Longstreet's Virginia troops under Hood arrived at Dalton 
on the 18th, and participated in the first day's fight at Chicka- 
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manga, but Longstreet himself, \rith the rest of his command, 
did not arrive till midoight after the first day's battle. A. 
brief extract from his official report is pertinent: 

" Headqdxbtibs hiab Chittanoooi, ) 
••OttobtT, 18«3. J 
"Our tcaJn reached Catoosa platform, near Birggold, abotittwo o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 19th of September. Aa Boon as our horses came up, 
aboDt four o'clock, I started vith Colonel Sorrel and Colonel Manning of iny 
staff to find the headquarters of the Commanding General. We missed oar 
■way and did not report until near eleven o'clock at night. ■ ■ * • 
Aa soon as the day of the 20th had dawned, I rode to the front to find taj 
troops. The line was arranged from right to left as follows: Btewtrt'e, 
Johnson's, Hinman's, and Preston's divixiona, Hood's diyiaioQ (of which only 
three brigades were up), was in rear of Jackson, Kenshaw's and Humphnea' 
br^ades. McLawa' division was ordered forward from Binggold the night 
before, bdt did not get up. General McLaws had not arrived from Bidi- 

The impression sought to be created that Eosecrans' army 
was driven off the field is erroneous. Soon after four o'clock 
of the second day, General Thomas having received notice 
from General Eosecrans that rations and ammunition would 
be sent to meet him at Rossville, determined to hold the field 
until night and then withdraw and take possession of the passes 
there. At half after five he began the movement, and the 
divisions which commenced to withdraw at that time were 
attacked at the moment, but retired without confusion or 
serious losses. The last of the line maintained its position 
until after nightfall, and retired after the fighting for the day 
had ended. 

Of the close of the battle and its results General Eosecrans 
in his official report, says : 

"At nightfall the enemy had been repulsed along the whole line, and sunk 
into quietude, without attempting to renew the combat. General Thomas 
CtHisidering the excessive labors of the troops, the scarcity of ammonition, 
food, and water, and having orders from the General' commanding to use his 
discretion, determined to retire on Rossville, where they arrived in good 
order, took post before morning, receiving supplies from Chattanooga, and 
oflerinx the enemy battle during all the next day, and repulung his recon- 
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On the night ot the 2lBt ire withdrew from RoBsville, took firm 
1 of the objective point of our campaign — Chattanooga — and pre- 
pared to hold it." 

Coming down to the time when Rosecrans had been relieved, 
and General Thomas was in command in Chattanooga, General 
Sherman, in writing of his own arrival there on November 
14th, and a conversation with General Grant the next day, 
represents the latter as informing him that forage and provis- 
ions were then extremely scarce, and that he feared Thomas' 
troops could not be drawn out of the trenches for a fight. 

That Genera] Grant could not have made such a statement 
about supplies is evident from the following dispatches sent 
more than two weeks before Sherman's arrival : 

HE11K10ABTEB8 MlUTlBT DIVISION Or THI MiaaiSSIFFl, ) 

CHiTTiNOOQi., Otlober 2t, ISSS. ) 
Mi^or-Oenend Hai^bce, Woehiagton. 

• ■ • • Qener&l Thomas had also set on foot, before my arrival, 
a plan for getting posseaaion of the river from a point below Lookont 
Uonnt^n to Bridgeport. If anccessful, and I think it will be, the question 
of Boppliea will be fully nettled. • • • • 

U. S. Grant, M^or-QtturoL 

CaiTTiNOOOA, October 2B, 1BS3. 
Major-Qaieral Haj-lbck^ WoMhington. 

General Thomas' plan tor securing the river and Southside road hence to 
Bridgeport has proved eminently successful. The question of sujiplies may 
now be T^arded m settled. If the rebels give us one week more time I think 
all danger of losing territory now held by us will have passed away, aud prep- 
arations may commence for offensive operationfl. 

U. 8, Geant, Majoi-OeneroL 

That General Grant had no doubt of the capacity of Gen- 
eral Thomas' troops to fight, is proved by the following 
telegram dated a week before Sherman arrived in person, and 
a fortnight before his troops came up : 

CHiTTiNOoa*, Novtnhtf 7, 1883, 1:30 P. M. 
Zb General Halleck, Wiahington. 

• • • " I have ordered Thomas to attack the enemy at the north 
end of Missionary Bidge, and when that is carried, to threaten or attack the 
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euemj's line of commnnicatioD between Cleveland and Dslton. This nioTC 
will be mode on Monday morning. I expect Sberman will reach HuntavOIe 
to-day. I bave repeated ordere to him to hnny forward with the Fifleentli 
Army Corps. U. S. Gkaht, M^or-OeatruL 

It will be noted that the poiat of attack thus assigoed to 
General Thomas, before the arrival of Sherman, was that 
afterward eomraitted to Sherman's troops, aod which in spite 
of splendid fighting they foiled to carry. Thus General Grant 
not only believed Thomas' men fnlly competent to do what 
was afterward assigned to Sherman, but felt so certain of their 
success that he ordered the movement before Sherman was 
even within supporting distance. 

General Grant subsequently explained to Halleck why the 
attack ordered was not made: 

CH*Tt»Jtooai, JWoBrtitn- 21, 186S. 
To Qenend Hallisck, Wathingtmi. 

I ordered an attack here two weeka ago, bnt it was impossible to move 
artUleiT'. Now Thomaa' chief of artillery says he has to borrow teams from 
Sherman to move a part of his artillery to where it is to be Deed. Sherman 
has used almost superhuman efforts to get up even at this time, aiul hia force 
is really the only one that I can move. Thomas can take about one gun to 
each battery, and can go as far with his infantry as his men can carry rations 
to ke«p them and bring them back. I bave never felt such resCleeanese 
before as I bave at tbe fixed and immovable condition of the Army of the 
Cumberland. The Quartermaster-General states tliat the loss of animals 
here will exceed ten thousand. Those left are scarcely able to carry them- 
selves. U. 8. Ghant, Major- QenenU. 

And in his formal report of these operations he thus refers 
to the same matter: 

"After a Iborongh reconnoiteriog ot the ground however, it was deemed 
utterly impracticable to make tbe movement until Sherman could get up, 
because of the Inadequacy of our force and the condition of tbe animals then 
at Chattanooga; and I was forced to leave Bumside for the present to con- 
tend against superior forces of the enemy, until the arrival of Sberman with 
bis men and means of transportation." 

Sherman's troops were delayed by the heavy roads and 
broken bridges, so that the orders for a general attack, first 
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issued for the 21st, were suspended, also the subsequent orders 
for an attack on the 23d, as appears from the following letter 
to General Thomas: 

HlAOgviitKis Military Division of thi Misbissivfi, } ' 
ChattikooQa, y^rtmbtr 22, 1863. J 
General: The liridge at Brown's Ferry being down to-day, and the 
exc«auively bad roada since the laat lain, will render it imposBible for 
Sberman to get np either of his two remaining dlvisiona in time for an 
attack to-morrow morning. "With one of them np, and which wonld have 
been there now but [or the accident to the bridge, I would still make the 
attack in the morning, regarding a day gained as of saperior advantage to a 
ungle division of troops. Yon can make your turangementa for this delay. 
U. 8. Gbant, Majors QeaeraL 

Upon receiving this, General Thomas so far from consider- 
ing the presence of Sherman's troops necessary to opening 
the battle, went to Grant, and urged that the attack on 
Lookout Mountain should begin at once. General Thomas 
gives this account of the matter in his official report: 

" Feeling as I did the necessity of avoiding delay, for fear the enemy should 
become advieed of our plans, immediately upon the receipt of the above letter 
I went to General Grant, and advised against any further postponement of 
onr movement, and suggested that, if needed, the Eleventh Corps, then 
between the two bridgen, coald be sent to General Sherman to take the 
place of the troops that could not join him, whilst these last, together with 
the troops already in Lookout Valley, would form a column to attack the 
enemy on Lookout Mountain, or at least divert his attention from Sherman's 
crossing above. This met the approbation of the Commanding Gfeneral, and 
on it was based my order of the 23d to General Hooker, to demonstrate on 
Lookout, and if practicable to carry the position." 

General Grant himself not only agreed to this attack on 
Lookout before Sherman came up, but on the next day, 
Sherman being still behind, ordered an attack by Thomas on 
the left in front of Missionary Ridge. This was made the 
day before Sherman got into position, and General Grant 
telegraphed the following report of it : 



2b Qeneral Hallece, Waaldngton. 
General Thomas' troops attacked the enemy's left at 2 F. M. to-day, carried 
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the Bret line oJ rifle pile running over the knoll twelve hundred yards in 
front, taking aboot two hiUidred prisoners, besidea killed and wonnded. Our 
loss small. The troops moved under fire with all the precbion of veteraiu on 

Thomas' troops will entrench themselves and hold their position until day- 
light, when Sherman will join in the attack from the month of Chickamanga, 
and a decisive battle will be fonght 0. B, GaASr, Major- Qeneral. 

General Grant in his formal report of the battle of Chatta- 
nooga, has this to say upon the point under consideration : 

''Thomas havii^ done on the 23d, with his troops in Chattanooga, what 
was intended for the 24tli, bettered and strengthened his advanced poaitione 
daring the daj, and pnshed the Eleventh Corps forward along the sonth 
bank of the Tennessee Biver, across Citico Creek, one brigade of which, wilb 
Howard in person, reached Sherman just as he had completed the crossing of 
the river." 

General Sherman must have thought all this rather lively 
work for troops that could not be induced to leave their 
trenches till they had been persuaded by the inspiring 
spectacle of his men making a breabfii.'it of the enemy. 

The next day (24th) Hooker, acting under the orders of 
General Thomas, attacked and carried Iiookout; Sherumn 
attacked, but failed to carry the point he was ordered to 
occupy on the north end of Missionary Kidge. The day 
following this Sherman still struggled unsuccessfully to carry 
his objective point. Thomas' army, that up to this time had 
not even seen Sherman's troops, stormed Missionary Ridge, 
and "it was not till night closed in," as Sherman writes in 
his ofl&cial report, "that I knew that the troops in Cliatta- 
nooga had swept across Missionary Kidge and broken the 
enemy's center. Of course the victory was won, and pursuit 
was the next step." 

The records which this chapter contains were accessible to 
General Sherman when he penned the statements which they 
so effectually refute. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MEBIDIAN CAMPAIGN — UNJUST ARRAIGNMENT OP GEH- 
EBAL W. 800Y BHITH, 

General Shebhan relates that in the Winter following 
the battle of Chattanooga, he conceived the idea of a move- 
ment eastward from the line of the Mississippi to penetrate 
the interior, and so break up railroads, and paralyze the rebel 
forces in that section, as to release a large body of troops for 
the coming campaign from Chattanooga. 

Marching from Vicksburg February 3d, 1864, his columns 
reached Meridian on the 14th, remained there till the 20th, 
causing much destruction of roads, rolling-stock, stores, and 
manufacturing establishmentsofvaliie to the enemy, and arrived 
at Canton, near Vicksburg, on his return, February 26th : 

Much more had been expected at the North from the prep- 
arations made for the movement, and the statements circulated 
as to its object. It was the general belief that the expedition 
was to penetrate as far east as Selma, one of the interior points 
of greatest value to the enemy, and also turn upon Mobile. 
This impression was current at General Grant's headquarters 
and at Washington, and General Grant, himself had written to 
Hallcck, under date of January 15th, 1864, in the same letter 
which unfolded his plan for the general Spring campaign as 
follows : 

"I shall direct Sherman, therefore, to move out to Meridian with hiaspaxe 
force — the cavaby going from Corinth, and destroy the railroads east and 
Bonth of there so efiectuallj that the enemj will not attempt to rebuild them 
during the rebellion. He will then return, unless the opportunity of going 
into Mobile with the force be bae, appears perfectly plain." 
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And writing on the same subject to Thomas at Chattanooga, 
on the 19th of January, he said : 

"He (Sherman) will proceed eastward m far aa Meridian at least, and will 
tlioroiighl;r dcstroj' the roadi east and aoutli from there, and, U possihie, will 
throw troops as far east as Selma; or, if he finds Mobile bo far unguarded aa 
to make his force sufficient for the enterprise, will go there. To cooperate 
with this movement 70U want to keep up appeaianeea of preparation of an 
adrance from Chattanooga. It may be necessary eren to move a colnmn as 
far aa Lafayette. 

This, it will be observed, was written by the General who 
ordered the Meridian expedition to an ofBeer whom he desired 
to cooperate with it. 

So, while General Sherman insists that he had no intention 
of going through to Mobile, and that he wanted Banks to keep 
up a show of attack in that direction, it is evident that Grant 
had such a move in mind for him when the orders for the 
expedition were given. 

The general verdict of failure which met Sherman on his 
return, called for prompt excuse, and the best at hand was 
found in the fact that the cavalry force from Memphis, 
under General Sooy Smith, had not reached Meridian as was 
intended. 

The Memoirs give this version of General Smith's operations : 

"At Memphis I found Brigadier-OenersI W. Sooy Smith with a force of 
about twenty-five hundred caTalry, which he had, by General Grant's 
orders, brought acroes from Middle Tennessee, to assist in our general par- 
pose as well aa to punish the rebel General Forrest, who had been most active 
in harassing oar garrisons in West Tennessee and MiwisBippi. • • • 
■ • • A chief part of the enterprise wss to destroy the rebel cavalry 
commanded by Oeneral Forrest, who were a constant threat to our railway 
communications in Middle Tennessee, and I committed this task to Brigadier- 
General W. Sooy Smith. General Hurlhut had in his command about seven 
thousand five hundred cavalry, scattered from Columbus, Kentucky, to 
Corinth, Mississippi, and we proposed to make up sji a^^egate cavalry force 
of about seven thousand 'effective' ont of these and the twenty-five hundred 
which Greneral Smith had brought with him from Middle Tennessee. With 
this force General Smith was ordered to move from Memphis straight for 
Meridian, Mississippi, and to start by February 1st. I explained to h'"' 
personally the nature of Forrest as a man, and of his peculiar force ; told 
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him that in hia roate he iriw mre to encoanter Forrest, who always attacked 
witli H vehemence for which he must be prepared, and that, after he had 
repelled the first attack, he must, in turn, uwame the moat determined oflen- 
sive, overwhelm him, and utterly deetroy hU whole force. I knew that For- 
reat could not have more than four thoUHand cavalry, and myown movement 
would give employment to every other man of the rebel army not imme- 
diately present with him, bo chat he (Qeneral Smith) might safely act on the 
hypothesis I have stated. 

" Having completed all these preparations in MempbiB, being aatietied that 
the cavalry force would be ready W start by the Irt of Feliruary, and having 
Been Oeneral Hurlbut with his two divisions embark in steamers for Vicks- 
burg, I also reembarked for the same destination on the 27th of January. 
« • ■ • The object of the Meridian expedition was to strike the 
ronds inland, bo to paralyze the rebel forces, that we could take from the 
defense of the MiasiBsippi River tlie equivalent of a corps of twenty thousand 
men, to be used in the next Georgia campaign; and this was actually done. 
At the same time I wanted to destroy Qeneral Forrest, who, with an irregular 
force of cavalry, was constantly threatening Memphis and the river above, 
OS well as our routes of supply in Middle Tennessee. In this we failed 
utterly, because General W. Sooy Smith did not fulfill his orders, which were 
clear and epecific, ae contained in my letter of instructions to him of January 
2Tth, at Memphis, and my personal explanations to him at the same time. 
Instead of starting at the date ordered, February lat, he did not leave Mem- 
phis till the 11th, waiting for Bome regiment that was ice bound near Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky; and then, when he did start, he allowed General Forrest 
to head him off and to defeat him with an inferior force near West Point, 
below Okalona, on the Mobile and Ohio Bailroad. 

"We wdted at Meridian till the 2l)th to hear from General Smith, but 
hearmg nothing whatever, and having utterly destroyed the railroads in and 
around that junction, I ordered General McPherBon to move back slowly 
toward Canton. With Winelow'a cavalry and Hurlbut's infantry I turned 
nortii to Marion, and thence fo a place called 'Union,' whence I dispatched 
the cavalry fartha* north to Philadelphia and Louieville, (o feel as it were 
for Qeneral Smith, and then turned all the infantry columns toward Canton, 
MiesissippL 

"On the 26th we all reached Canton, bnt we had not heard a word of Gen- 
eral Smith, nor was it until sometime after (at Vickaburg) that I learned the 
whole truth of Qeneral Smith's movement and of his failure. Of course I 
did not, and could not, approve of hia conduct, and I know that he yet chafes 
under the censure. I had set so much etore on his part of the project that I 
was disappointed, and so reported officially fo General Grant. General 
Smitli never regained tny confidence as a soldier, though I still regard him as 
B moat accomplished gentleman and a skillfol engineer. Since the close of 
the war he has appealed to me to relieve him of that censure, but I could 
not do it, because it would falsify history." 
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It would not have falsified history, however, if General Sher- 
man had said, that instead of waiting for a regiment which was 
ice bound near Columbus, Ky., General Smith, by General Sher- 
man's personal and positive directions, was awaiting the arrival 
of Warring's entire brigade of cavalry, composed of the Fourth 
Missouri, Second New Jersey, Seventh Indiana, Nineteenth 
Pennsylvania, and a battery of the Second Illinois Cavalry. 

Further than this, General Smith was distinctly informed by 
Sherman, before the departure of the latter, that it would be 
necessary to wait for this brigade in order to make up the 
requisite force with which to meet Forrest. General Sherman 
also assured him that his own movement on Meridian and 
the contemplated operations there did not of necessity depend 
upon a junction with the cavalry from Memphis. And this is 
shown to have been General Sherman's view, when he himself 
reached Meridian four days afler the date he had fixed for his 
own and General Smith's arrival at that point, by the order 
he then issued. This was dated eight days after the time men- 
tioned for a union of the forces there, and declares tliat all the 
objects of the expedition had been fully attained : 

{Speoinl Field Orden No. 20.] 



MBBiDiiN, Miss., Ftbmary 18th, 1864. J 
1. Having falfilted, and veil, all the objects of the expedition, the troops 
will return to the UigBieeippi Biver to embiirk in another equal!}' important 



2, • • • • The march will begin on the 20th inatant, and the corps 
commanders will not pass Union and Decatnr until the; have communicated 
with each other by oonriers across at these points. • • * • 

4. The march should be conducted slow; about fifteen miles per daj, and 
in good order. » • • • There is no seeming danger, but every pre- 
caution should be taken against caTalry dashes at our trains. • * • • 
By order of Myor-GeaenU W. T. Sherman, 

L. M. Datton, Aidrdf-Oamp. 

From General Smith's report, it appears that Warring's 
brigade did not reach him until the 8th. It had marched two 
hundred and fifteen miles, over a country covered with snow 
and ice, and been obliged to cross rivers, where in some in- 
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Stances it was necessary to build boats to ferry the command, 
and where at times the men were compelled to dismount and 
harness the horses to the artillery and the ammunition wf^ons 
in order to draw them through. Three days would seem 
scarcely enough to refit a brigade after such a march, but in 
that time it again started under General Smith. 

A vigorous campaign was then made against Forrest, and 
pushed as far as was prudent or possible. The delay in starting 
had made it impracticable to reach General Sherman at Meri- 
dian, by the time he had set for returning, and so General Smith 
withdrew to Memphis. As a result of his expedition, he re- 
ported between one and two million bushels of corn destroyed, 
two thousand bales of cotton burned, thirty miles of railroad 
destroyed, three thousand horses and mules, and fifteen hundred 
negroes brought out of the enemy's country, besides the forage 
and subsistence taken for his mounted force of seven thousand. 

General Sherman in his report of the Meridian expedition, 
made a few days aft^r his return to Vicksburg, maintained that 
he had accomplished all he undertook, notwithstanding the 
delay in General Smith's movements. 

This portion of his report is as follows; 

"I inclose hereirith my inBtractions to GleDeral Smith, with a, copy of hii 
report, and most say it is □nsatisfactory. The delay in liis starting to the 
11th of February, when hie orders contempUted hi» being at Meridian on the 
Vnh, and when he knew I wa« marching from VickBbnrg ia nnpardonable, and 
the mode and manner of his retnm to Memphis was not what I expected 
from an intended bold cavalry movement. ■ • • ■ I returned (to 
Canton) from Vicksbai^, on the 6th inst., found all roy army in, and learned 
that General Smith had not started from Uemphu at all till the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, had only reached West Point, and turned back on the 22d, the march 
back to Memphin being too rapid for a good effect. 

"Nevertheless, on the whole, we accomplished all I undertook." 

General Smith, at the time of this expedition, was Grant's 
chief of cavalry, and when he was temporarily placed under 
the orders of Sherman for the Meridian campaign, he was 
engaged, in conjunction with other troops, in watching and 
operating against Forrest's command. He made full report to 
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General Grant of his operations under Sherman, and was com- 
mended for what he accomplished. As an evidence that Gen- 
eral Sherman himself had lost no confidence in him, he was re- 
tained by that officer as chief-of-ataff, when he succeeded Grant 
in command of the Military Division of the Mississippi, and 
was entrusted with the work of organizing the cavalry force 
for the Atlanta campaign, continuing active in the field during 
the first three months of that movement, when disabling sick- 
ness compelled him to leave the service. And yet General 
Sherman now writes : " General Smith never regained my con- 
fidence aa a soldier." 

The reports on file in the War Department regarding Gren- 
eral Smith's movement are voluminous. His instructions 
contain no mention of February 1st being the day absolutely 
fixed for his starting, as now claimed in the Memoirs, and the 
reasons, both for the delay, and the subsequent return to Mem- 
phis, are of such a character as to fix no stain upon his record. 

The Memoirs, in fixing the force with which he was to 
move at "about seven thousand," show that General Shermaa 
expected General Smith to wait for Warring's brigade, since, 
without it, his force would only have numbered about five 
thousand. Instead of Forrest's strength being then estimated 
in Memphis at "not more than four thousand cavalry," it was 
believed to be, and in fact was, fully six thousand. Instead 
of being defeated at West Point " with an inferior force," 
General Smith was not defeated there at all ; and further, he 
moved back from that place partly because the rebel cavalry 
force, which Sherman had not kept employed iu his own 
front, was moving to join Forrest against him. 

But aside from this expected regnforcement of the enemy 
the various reports disclose abundant reason for turning back 
from West Point. The force in General Smith's front was 
fully equal to his own, and was posted behind a river which 
became impassable when so held. The enemy's left was cov- 
ered by a swamp and river, and a movement in that direction 
was impracticable, while his right was protected by the Tom-. 
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bigbee Eiver whicfi General Smith could not cross. His 
command was encumbered with a large body of negroes 
that he had gathered up in pursuance of orders and was in 
honor bound to protect. A rebel brigade was moving to the 
rear to occupy a strong point in his line of retreat. At 
this time General Sherman was retiring from Meridian, 
and had it been possible for General Smith to advance beyond 
West Point it would have been a move upon Folk's whole 
army, resulting in utter defeat. 

General Smith penetrated further into the enemy's territory 
than General Sherman, and, in proportion to tJie strength of 
his command, inflicted heavier losses upon the enemy than 
Sherman. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EESACA — THE FAILTIEB THERE ATTRIBUTED TO MoPHERSON. 

It 16 ungenerous iu General Sherman to caat imputations 
upon General McPhersop, the commauder of the Army of 
the Tennessee, since this General and hie army, often at aore 
cost, saved Sherman from himself, and won laurels for him to 
wear. 

It ia well known among many who participated in it, that 
the prominent officers of the three armies which began the 
Atlanta campaign, considered its opening moves at Dalton 
and Hfisaca as grave and needless failures. The feeling was 
that Sherman, with his one hundred thousand men, should 
have brought Johnston's forty-five thousand to decisive battle 
in front of Resaca. 

General Sherman, in his book, labors t» show first, that at 
the outset he fully intended to do this; and second, that the 
failure of his plan resulted from McPherson's timidity at a 
moment when this officer had an opportunity to insure brill- 
iant success — such as does not occur twice in a single life. 

As will be remembered, the enemy held a strongly fortified 
position in front of Dalton. The road from Chattanooga 
passed from the west through a deep gorge called Buzzard's 
Roost, in the mountain range which separated the two armies. 
Its sides were precipitous, finally taking the form of palisades. 
The range was Rocky Face. The gorge was partly com- 
manded from the Union side by Tunnel Hill. About fifteen 
miles south, Snake Creek Gap, which had been almost entirely 
neglected by the enemy, opened through the ridge midway 
upon the roads leading from Dalton to Resaca. 
(96) 
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Of the position, General Sherman writes as follows : 

"The position was very strong, and I know that such a general as was my 
antagonist (Joseph Johnston), who had been there six months, had fortiSed it 

"Theretote, I had no intention to attack the position aerioufllyin front, but 
depended on McFherson to capture and hold the railroad to ite rear, which 
would force Johnston to detach largely against him, or rather, as I expected, 
to evacnate his position at Dallon altogether. 

" My orders to Generals Thomas and Schofield were merely to press strongly 
at all points in front, ready to rush in on the first appearance of ' let go,' and, 
if possible, to catch onr enemy in the confusion of retreat," 

And yet against this front, which he " had no intention 
of attacking seriously," he moved Thomas with over sixty 
thousand, and Schofield with over thirteen thousand, while 
MePherson with twenty-four thousand was sent to Johnston's 
rear through Snake Creek Gap, not with orders to remain on 
his line of communications, but to break his railroad and then 
retire to Snake Creek Gap, or return to the main army as he 
should deem best. 

Which was the diversion? Were Thomas and Schofield 
making it in Buzzard Roost and upon impregnable Rocky 
Face, with over seventy-four thousand men, while MePherson 
was marching to the predetermined battle-field, in the rear of. 
Dalton, with twenty-four thousand ? 

The attack began on the 7th of May. On that day Thomas 
carried Tunnel Hill. Of all the operations oa the front 
during the 8th and 9th, when Thomas and Schofield were 
assaulting precipices, the Memoirs have nothing except the 
single sentence : " All the movements of the 7th and 8th were 
made exactly as ordered," 

The history then proceeds: 

"I had constant communication with all parls of the army, and on the 9th, 
McPherson's head of column entered and passed through Snake Creeb per- 
fectly undefended, and accomplished a complete surprise to the enemy. At 
ila further dibottchi he met a cavalry brigade, easily driven, which retreated 
hastily north toward Dalton, and doubtless carried to Johnston the first 
serious intimation that a heavy force of infantry and artillery was to hit 
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rear, and within a. few miles of hia rulroad. I got a abort note from Mc- 
Phereon that da.j (written at 2 P. M., when he wag within a mile and a halt 
of the railroad above and near Heeaca), and we all felt jubilant. I renewed 
orders to Thomas and Schofield to be readj for the instant pureait of what I 
eipected to he a broken tind dieordered armj, forced to retreat bj roade to 
the east of Eesaca, which were known to be very rough and impracticable. 

" That night I received further notice from HcPheraon that he had found 
BesRca too strong for a Rarpriw; that in conaeqaence he had fallen back 
three miles t« the mouth of ^^e Creek Oap, and was there fortified. I 
wrote him next day the following letters, copies of which are in raj letter- 
book ; but hia to me were mere notes in pendl, not retained." 

The letters referred to are both dated May 11th. The 
material points affecting the question under discussion, are as 
follows : 

"Qeherai: I received t^coarier (in the night) joarsof 6 and 6:30 P. H. 
of yesterday. Yoa now have your twenty'three thousand men, and General 
Hooker is in close support, so that you can hold all of Jos. Johnston's army 
in check should he abandon Daltou. He can not afTord to abandon Dalton, 
for he has fiied it np on purpose to receive us, and he olwerveB that we are 
close at hand waiting for him to quit. He can not afford a detachment 
strong enough to fight yoa, as bis army will not admit of it. 

"Strengthen your position; fight anything that comes; and threaten the 
safety of the railroad all the time. But, to tell the truth I would rather the 
enemy wVrald stay in Dalton two more days, when he may find in his rear a 
larger party than he eipects in an open field. At all events we can then 
choose our own ground, and he will be forced to move out of his works. I 
do not intend to put a column into Buzsard Kooat Oap at present. 

"McPhenion had startled Johnston in his fancied security, but had not 
done the full measure of his wort. He bad in hand twenty-three thousand 
of the best men of the army, and could have walked into Resaca [then held 
only by a small brigade), or he could have placed his whole force astride the 
railroad above Besaca, and there have easily withstood the attack of all of 
Johnston's army, with the knowledge that Thomas and Schoiield were on his 
heels. Had he done so, I am certain that Johnston would not have ventured 
te attack him in position, but would have retreated eastward by Spring 
Place, and we should have captured half his army and all his artillery and 
wagons at the very beginning of the campaign. 

" Such an opportunity does not occur twice in a single life, but at the criti- 
cal moment McPherson seems to have been a little timid. Still, he was per- 
fectly justified by his orders, and fell back and assumed an unassailable 
defensive position in Su^r Valley, on the Besaca side of Snake Creek Oap. 
As soon aa informed of this, I determined to pass the whole army throngh 
Snake Creek Oap, and to move on Besaca with the main army." 
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That Mcpherson moved promptly through Snake Creek 
Gap when ordered, is shown by the fact that he did not even 
wait for food for men or horses, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing extract from the report of General G. M. Dodge, of 
the Sixteenth Army Corps, who had the advance in the move- 
ment on Resaca : 

" Daring the entire day the command acted nnder the personal direction 
of Major-Qeneral McPherson, and promptly obeyed and executed all hig 
(»rdera. My transportation bad not yet reached me. I had with the entire 
corps, since leaving Chattanooga, only Beventeen wagons, and I had marched 
ont in the morning withoQt rations, most of the command haring been 
withont food iince the day before at noon ; thns a march of sixteen miles 
was made by the command, the men and animals whereof had had nothing 
to eat for a day and a half." 

A report of General Dodge also shows that a detachment 
of his troops passed through the Gap, moved out to the rail- 
road the night of the 8th, and found it clear of the enemy; 
that the next day his entire corps carried a hill close to 
Resaca, moved in force to the railroad, and from this point 
was withdrawn to the mouth of Snake Creek Gap. This was 
in accordance with the positive order of General Sherman to 
General McPhcraon. 

After the slnr upon McPherson's courage, the book relates 
that on the 11th, there being signs of the enemy evacuating 
Dalton, orders were given for the movement of all the army 
through Snake Gap, except the Fourth Corps and Stoneman's 
cavalry, which were left in front of Buzzard's Roost. During 
the 12th and 13th, the greater part of Thomas' and Schofield's 
army passed through the gap and were deployed against* 
Resaca, where, now writes General Sherman, the enemy, "as 
I antidpcUed, had abandoned all his well-prepared defenses 
at Dalton, and was found inside of Resaca with the bulk of 
his army, holding his divisions well in hand, acting purely on 
the defensive, and fighting well at all points of conflict. * 
* * * On the 14th we closed in." 
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He thus closes the account of these opening operations of 
the Atlanta campaign : 

" On the night of Ma^ 15th Johnston )^t his army across the bridges, set 
them on fire, and ire entered Rbbhos at daylight Our loss up to that time 
was about sii hundred dead and thirty-three hundred and seventy-five 
wounded — mostly light wounds that did not nececeitate Bending the men 
to the rear for treatment. That Johnston had deliberately^ designed in 
advance t« pye up such a strong position as Dalton and Besaca, for the 
purpose of drawing us further sonth, is simply absurd. Had he remtuned 
in Daltoa another hour it would have been his total defeat, and he only 
evacuated Bessca because his safety demanded it. The movement by us 
through Snake Creek Gap was a total surprise to him. My army about 
doubled hia in size, hut be had all the advant^ies of natural positions of 
artificial forta and road«, and of concentrated action. We were compelled to 
grope one way through forests, across mountains, with a lai^ army, neces- 
sarily more or less dispersed. Of course I was disappointed not to have 
crippled his army more at that particular stage of the game ; but, as it 
resulted, these rapid successes gave us the initiative, and the usual impulse 
of a conquering army. Johnston having retreated in the night of May 15th, 
immediate pursuit was began." 

Thus, seven days after the movement began, General Sher- 
man had finally accomplished what General Thomas, who, 
assisted hy General Schofield, had thoroughly reconnoitered 
the position in February, had urged should be done at the 
first, as will now appear from the record history of Buzzard 
Roost and Resaca. 

On the 28th of Febniary, 1864, before General Sherman 
had succeeded General Grant in the command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, General Thomas, who was in 
command of the Army of the Cumberland at Chattanooga, 
'telegraphed General Grant at Nashville, proposing the follow- 
ing plan for a Spring campaign ; 

"I believe if I can commence the campaign with the Fourteenth and 
Fourth Corps in front, with Howard's corps in reserve, that I can move along the 
line of the railroad and overcome all opposition as tar, at least, as Atlanta." 

In a subsequent report upon the campaign, dated March 10, 
1864, General Thomas thus speaks of this proposition : 
"The above propoaition was mbmitted to Gleneral Grant for his approval, 
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and if obtained, it wm mj intention (having acquired hj the reconnoiwance 
of February 23d, 24th, and 25th, a thorough knowledge of the approaches 
direct upon Dalton, from Ringgold and Cleveland), to hare made a strong 
demonetration againet Bazzard Boost, attracting Johnston's whole attention 
to that point, and to have thrown the main hodj of mj infantrf and cavalrv 
through Snake Creek Gap upon hia communicatioQB, which I had ascertained 
from scouts he had, up to that time, n^ected to observe or guard. With 
this view I had previously, asked for the return to me of Granger's corps and 
mj cavalrj from East Tennessee^ and had already initiated preparations for 
the execution of the above movement as soon as the Spring opened sufficientlj 
to admit of it." 

On the 17th of March General Grant was maJe Lieutcnant- 
General, and was succeeded in command at Nashville hj 
General Sherman. In the same report General Thomaa con- 
tinues : 

" Shortly after his assignment t« the command of the Military Division of 

the Miesiesippi, Gleneral Sherman came to see me at Chattanooga, to consult 
as to the position of afTairs, and adopt a plan for a Spring campaign. At 
that interview I proposed to General Sherman that if he would uee McPherson 
and Schofield's armies to demonstrate on the enemy's position at Dalton, by 
the direct roads throngh Buizard Hoost Gap, and from the direction of 
Cleveland, I would throw my whole" force throagh Snake Creek Gap, which 
I knew to be unguarded, fall upon the enemy's communications between 
Dalton and Besaca, thereby turning his position completely, and force him 
either to retreat toward the east, through a difficult country, poorly supplied 
with provisions and forage, with a strong probability of total disorganization 
of his force, or attack me; in which latter event I felt confident that my army 
was sufficiently strong to beat him, especially as I hoped to gain a position 
on his communications before he could be made aware of roy movement. 
General Sherman objected to this plan tor the reason that he desired my 
army to form the reserve of the United armies, and to serve as a raUying 
point for the two wings, the Army of the Ohio and that of the Tennessee, to 
operate from. 

"(Later, when the campaign in Georgia was commenced, the Army of 
the Tennessee was sent through Snake Creek Gap to accomplish what 
I had proposed doing with my army, but not reaching Snake Creek Gap 
before the enemy had informed himself of the movement, McFherson was 
unable to get upon his communications before Johnston had withdrawn 
part of hia forces from Dalton, and had made dispositions to defend 
Resaca.") 

Such is General Thomas' brief account of this movement. 
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Below will be found its hiatoiy as presented in General 
Sherman's own dispatches, to which scarcely anj allusion 
is made in his book. 

On the 24th of April General Sherman wrote as follows 
to General Grant, informing him of the intention to attack 
Johnston in position at Dalton : 

"At'Lafajette all our armtea will be together, and if Johnston Btanda at 
Dall«D we moat attack him ui poeition." 



Oatmd Gramt, Oalpq^per, Va. 

• ■ ■ ■ The firat move will be Thomas, Tunnel HUl; Schofield, 
Catoosa Springs; and McPhersnn, Villanow. Next move will be battle. 
■ • • • W. T. Shbrmam, M^or-OeMrtiL 



HiEAiHlumlaB MiLiTiaT Diviaioir of tbi Misi 

In the Fiild, CaiiTiNOoai, May 1, 1864. J 
Qtn*r<U Qbant, Oalp^tper, Va. 

Thomas' center is at Bicggold, left at Catoosa, right at Leets' tan-jard. 
Dodge is here, Fifteenth corps at Whiteeide, Schofield closing up on Thomaa, 
Ail move to-morrow, but I hardl; expect eerioas battle till the 7th. Everj 
thing very quiet with the enemy. Joimston evidently awuts my initiative, 
I will first secure Tunnel Hill, then throw KcPherson rapidly on his com- 
municationa, attacking at the same time in front, cautiously, and in force. 
W. T. SBEiufAN, Jfqfur- General ammandmg. 

May 5th, he notiGed General McPherson of the move 
which Thomas and Schofield were directed to make against 
Rocky Face, and directed him to march to Snake Creek Gap, 
secure it, attack the enemy boldly from it, attempt to so 
break the railroad that it would require some days to repair 
it, and then "withdraw to Snake Creek Gap and come to us, 
or wait the developments according to your judgment and 
the information you may receive," In the same order Gen- 
eral Sherman expresses the hope that "the enemy will fight 
at Dalton." 

In the forenoon of May 7th, he directed General Schofield 
to "see if Rocky Face Ridge can be reached from your 
position," and at two o'clock, " reconnoiter the ridge to-night 
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and make a lodgmeot to-morrow morning, but don't be drawn 
into battle." 

On the 8th, General Thomas was ordered "to get, if pos- 
sible, a small force on Rocky Face Ridge," and General 
Schofield "to follow from I^ee's along down Rocky Face to 
the enemy's signal station, if possible." 

On the same day, the 8th, he telegraphed from Tunnel 
Hill, in front of Buzzard Boost, to General Halleck, at 
Washington : 

"I have been sll daj reconnoitering the mountain range through whose 
gap the railroad and common road pa«B. By to-night McPheraon will he in 
Bnake Creek Gap threatening Bceaca, and tomorrow all wUl move to the 
attack. Armj in good Rpirita and condition. I hope Johnston will fight here 
instead of drawing me far down into Qeorgia." 

On the 9tli he telegraphed General J. D. Webster, at Nash- 
ville: 

"Have been fighting all day against rocks anddefilcfl. General McFhergon 
was at 2 p. m. within two mileti of Reeaca, and will there break the road, and 
leave Johnston out of rations. To-morrow will tell the story." 

And on the 9th, at 8 p. m., from Tunnel Hill, to General 
Halleck &b follows : 

"We have been fighting all day against precipices and monntiun gaps to 
keep Johnston's army busy, while McPherson could march to Besaca to 
destroy the railroad behind him. I heard from Mcpherson up to S p.x^ 
when he was within a mile and a half of the railroad. 

"After breaking the road good, his orders are to retire to the mouth ol 
Snake Creek Gap and be ready to work on Johnston's flank in case he retreata 
south. I will pitch in again early in the morning." 

Which shows conclusively that Sherman ordered McPherson 
back to Snake Gap, and that the charge of timidity is gratui- 
tous. Tt also shows that on the night of the dth, Sherman 
was still expecting to attack by Bocky Face and Buzzard 
Roost. 

On the 9th, General Thomas, from his headquarters at 
Tunnel Hill, sent to General 8herman the following statement 
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of CaptaiD Merril, Chief Engineer of the Department of the 
Cumberland, who had just returned from Geary's camp: 

"He aays that Gesrj attempted to carry Mill Gap bj assault, but waa 
repulaed with a losa probabtj of two liundred to three hnnilred killed and 
wounded; that the enemy were still in force (onlj infantry), but strongly 
poBMd ; that it is impossible to obtain possession of the gaji by direct asBault, 
or only at the expense of fearful luaa ; that Geary's last orders were to with- 
draw into the valley, and encamp beyond artillery range. Geary waa not 
making an attempt to turn the position. The only way to do bo b to get a 
force upon the moontain "somewhere" where the enemy can not defend it so 
strongly." 

On the 10th he wrote from Tunnel Hill to General Thomas: 
" I think you are satisfied that your troops con not take Rocky 
Face Ridge, and also the attempt to put our columns into the 
jaws of Buzzard Roost would be fatal to us." 

And later in the same day: 

"I propose to leave hereabouts one of your corps, say Howard's, the cav- 
alry of Colonel McCook, and the cavalry of General Btoneman, to keep up 
the feint of a direct attack on Dalton, through Buzzard Roost, as long as 
possible; and with nil the remainder of the three armies to march to, and 
through. Snake Creek Gap, and to attack the enemy in force from that quar- 
ter, • " " " we will calculate all to go to Snake Creek and close 
up on General McPherson daring the day after to-morrow." 

At 7 A. M. of the 10th this telegram was sent to Halleck: 

"I am starting for the extreme front in Buziard Roost Oap, and make 
this dispatch that yon may understand Johnston acts purely on the defen- 
sive. I am attacking him on hie strongest fronts, viz.: west and north, till 
Mcpherson breaks his line at Kesaca, when I will swing round through 
Snake Creek Gap and interpose between him and Georgia. I am not driving 
things too fast, because I want two columns of cavaby that are rapidly com- 
ing up to me from the rear — Sloneman on my left and Garrard on my r^ht, 
both due to-day. 

" Yesterday I pressed hard to prevent Johnston detaching gainst McPher- 
son, but to-day I will be more easy, as I believe McPherson has destroyed 
Beaaca, when he ia ordered to fall back to the month of Snake Creek Gap, 
and act against Johnston's flank when he does start. All are in good cou- 

On the 10th of May, for the first time, he notified General 
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MePhereon of his intention to attack in force, through Snake 
Creek Gap, as follows : " The Buzzard Eooet Gap is so well 
defended, and naturally is so strong, that I will undertake to 
attack Johnston through Snake Creek Gap. * * * * 
we may not be able to put our project in operation by the 
day after to-morrow, but we will all get ready. * * * 
* Do you think JohnstOD has yet discovered the nature of 
your forces?" 

On the 10th he also telegraphed General Halleck as fol- 
lows: 

" General McPherson reached Besaca, but found the place strongly fortified 
and guarded, aod did not bcesk the road. According to his inetructionH, he 
drew back to the diboucki of the gorge, where ba baa a strong defensive posi- 
tion, and guajrdH tbe oolj pass into the valley of the Ooatananla available to 
us. Buzzaj-d Eooet Gap, through which the railroad passce, ia naturally and 
artificially too etrong to be attempted. I must feign on Buizard Boost, bnt 
pass through the Snake Creek Gap and place myself between Johnston and 
Beeaca, where we will have to fight it out. I am making the preliminary 
move. Certain that Johnston can make no detachments, I will be in no 

So it was not until some days aft«r the attack began that he 
came to the conclusion, as he tells Halleck, that he "must 
feign on Buzzard Roost," but attack through Snake Creek 
Gap, which statement — as well as several dispatches already 
quoted — conflicts pointedly with the assertion that, from the 
first he " had no intention to attack the position seriously in 
front." 

General Sherman having refrained from hurrying, and 
Johnston having virtually escaped him, he telegraphed to 
General Halleck on the 14th : " By the flank movement on 
Resaca we have forced Johnston to evacuate Dalton, and are 
on his flank and rear; but the parallelism of the valleys and 
' mountains does not give us all the advantages of an open 
country; but I will press him all that is possible." And on 
the 15th : " We intend to fight Joe Johnston until he is Bati9> 
fied, and I hope he will not attempt to escape; if he does, my 
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bridges are down, and we will be after him." And on the 
16th : " We are in possession of Resaca. * * * * 
Generals Stoneman's and Giarrard's cavalry are trying to get 
into the rear of the enemy, and I hope will succeed. Our 
difficulties will increase beyond the Etowah, but if Johnston 
will not fight us behind such works as we find here, I will 
fight him on any open ground he may stand at." 

It is easy to see what good ground there was for the opinion 
which prevailed in the Army of the Cumberland, that the 
tailure of these first movements of the Atlanta campaign re- 
sulted from General Sherman's refusal to accept the advice 
of General Thomas, and persisting, instead, in pushing two 
armies for three days against " precipices," only to be obliged, 
when it was too late, to try the plan of Thomas, and failing 
solely because of delay; 

The injustice of the attempt ta lay the responsibility of the 
failure upon General McPherson can also be clearly seen in 
the light of these records. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

KEBE8AW — DNGEKEBOUS TBEATMBNT OF THOUAB — -INACCT- 
RA.TE STATEMENTS. 

There was no military movement made by Sherman, from 
the time he began the Atlanta campaign till the end of the 
war, which brought such severe criticism upon him from the 
armies which he commanded as the assault upon Kenesaw 
Mountain. By the almost universal verdict along the lines, 
it was adjudged an utterly needless move, and so an inexcus- 
able slaughter. Before the assault he had Thomas, with sixty 
thousand men, in front of the enemy's center. That enemy 
was not over forty-five thousand strong, and he had Schofield 
and McPhersoQ, with over thirty-five thousand, to operate on 
the flank, and force the evacuation of Kenesaw without a 
battle, exactly as was done a few days after the assault. And 
these three armies, which had been fighting for three years, 
did not appreciate then, and have never appreciated Sher- 
man's reasons for hurling two of them against an impregnable 
mountain, which were mainly, as he wrote, to teach his own 
army that it was sometimes necessary to assault fortified lines, 
and show the enemy that, on occasion, "he would assault, and 
that boldly." 

And it cost over two thousand veterans killed and wounded 
to teach those who survived such a lesson as this! 

Those who read Sherman's Memoirs from the stand-point 
of the three armies then operating under him, will naturally 
look for his account of Kenesaw, and all material points are 
hereby given in full : 

" Daring the 24th and 25th of Jnne, Oenentl Schofield eiteaded his right 
(1071 
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M far as pradent, bo bb to oompel the enemj to thin out his linei correspond- 
ingly, nitb the intention to make tiro strong asBanlts at points where bucccm 
would give UB the greatest advantage. I had consulted Generals Thomas, 
McPhei-son, and Schofietd, and wc all agreed that we could not, with pru- 
dence, stretch out any more ; and, therefore, there was 'no alternative but to 
attack ' fortified lines,' a thing carefully avoided ap to that time. I reasoned, 
if we could make a breach any where near the rebel center, and thmBt in a 
strong hea4 of column, that with the one moiety of our army we conld hold 
in check the corresponding wing of the enemy, and with the other sweep in 
flank and overwhelm the other half. The 27tb of June was fixed aa the day 
for the attempt, and ia order to oversee the whole, and to be in close com- 
munication with all parts of the army, I had a place cleared on the top of a 
bill to the rear oE Thomas' center, and had the telegraph wires laid to it. 
The poinia of attack were chosen, and the troops were all prepared with as 
little demonstration aa possible. About 9 a. il. of the day appointed the 
troops moved to the assault, and all along our lines for ten miles a furious 
fire of artillery and musketry was kept up. At all points the enemy met n't 
with determined courage and in great force. McPherson's attacking column 
fought up the face of the lesser £enesaw, but could not reach the summit. 
About a mile to the right, just below the Dallas road, Tiiomas' assaulting 
column reached the parapet, where Brigadier- General Barker was shot down 
mortally wounded, and Brigadier-General Daniel McCook (my old law part- 
ner) waa desperately wounded, from the efTeets of which be afterward died, 

"By 11:30 the aesault was, in fact, over, and had failed. We had not 
broken the rebel line at either point, but our assanlting columns held their 
ground within a few yards of the rebel trenches, and there covered themselree 
with parapet. UcPherson lost about fire hundred men and scTeral valuable 
officers, and Thomaa lost nearly two thousand men. • • • • 

"While the battle waa in progress at the center, Schofield crossed Olley's 
Creek on the ri^ht, and gained a position threatening Johnston's line of 
retreat; and to increase the effect, I ordered Stoneman's cavalry to procee4 
rapidly still further to the right to Sweetwater. Satisfied of the bloody cost 
of attacking intrenched lines, I at once thought of moving the whole army 
to the railroad at a point (Fulton) about ten miles below Marietta, or to the 
Chattahoochee Kiver itself, a movement similar to the one afterward so suc- 
cessfully practiced at Atlanta. All the orders nere issued to bring forward 
supplies enough to fill our wagons, intending to strip the rulroad back to 
Allatoona, and leave that place as our depot, to he covered as well as possi- 
ble by Garrard's cavalry. General Thomas, as nsual, shook his head, deeming 
it risky to leave the railroad; bnt something had to be done, and I had 
resolved on this move, as reported in my dispatch to General Hsileck on 
July 1st; 

"General Schofield is now south of Olley's Creek, and on the head of 
Nickajack. I have been harrying down proviaiona and forage, and to-morrow 
night propose to move HcPherson from the left to the extreme right, back of 
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Oeneritl Thomas. ThU will bring m;^ right within three miles of the Chat- 
tahoochee Biver, and aboDt five miles from the railroad. By this movement 
I think I can force Johnston to move hi» whole arm; down from Kenesaw to 
defend hie railroad and the Chattahoochee, when I will (hy the left flank) 
reach the railroad below Marietta; but in thie I must cat looae from the 
railroad with ten days' supplies in ws«ona. Johnston may come out of bis 
intrenchmenl« to attack Thomas, which is exactly what I want, for General 
Thomas is well intrenched on a line parallel with the enemy south of Kene- 
saw. I think that Allatoona and the line of tbe Etowah are strong enough 
for me to venture on this move. Tbe movement is Bubetantially down ^e 
Sandtown road straight for Atlanta. 

" Mcpherson drew out his lines during tbe night of July 2d, leaving Oar- 
rard's cavalry, dismounted, occupying his trenches, and moved to tbe rear of 
the Army of the Cumberland, stretching down the Nickajack ; but Johnston 
detected the movement, and promptly abandoned Marietta and Kenemw. I 
expected as much, for by the earliest dawn of the 3d of July I was up at a 
large spy-glass, mounted on a tripod, which Colonel Poe, United States 
Engineers, bad at bis bivouac close hy onr camp. I directed the glass on 
Kenesaw, and saw some of our pickets crawling up the hill cautiously. Soon 
they stood upon the very top, and I conid plainly see their movements as 
they ran along the crest just abandoned by the enemy. In a minute I roused 
my staff, and started them off with orders in every direction for a pursuit t^ 
evei7 possible road, hoping to catch Johnston in the confusion of retreat, 
especially at the crossing of the Chattahoochee Biver. • • ■ • 

"As before eiplained, on the 3d of July, by moving McPherson's entire 
army from the extreme left, at the base of Kenesaw, to the right, below 
Olley's Creek, and stretching it down the Uickajack toward Turner's Ferry 
of the Chattahoochee, we forced Johnston to choose between a direct assault 
on Thomas' intrenched position, or to permit ns to make a lodgment on his 
railroad below Marrietta, or even lo cross the Chattahoochee. Of course, he 
chose to let go Kenesaw and Marietta, and fall back on an intrenched camp, 
prepared by his orders in advance, on the north and west bank of the Chatta- 
hoochee, covering the railroad crossing and his several pontoon bridges." 

The points of this narrative are very clearly made, but 
most contradictory of each other, as even a causaal reading 
will reveal, and wholly at variance in important particulars 
with the official record, as will shortly be made to appear. 
They may be fairly summed up as follows : 

1. During the 25th of June, the assault being on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, General Schofield had extended his right as 
far as prudent. 

2. After a consultation with Thomas, McPherson, and 
Schofield, it was agreed, because the line was then extended 
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as far 83 prudent, that there was no alternative but to assault 
the mountain. 

3. Notwithstanding it was so imprudent to stretch out any 
more, that an assault was necessary instead, still Schofield, 
while the assault was in progress, moved off to the right, 
across Olley's Creek, while the cavalry extended his line still 
further, to the Sweetwater. 

4. Satisfied of the bloody cost of assaulting the position at 
Kenesaw, General Sherman concluded to flank it by extending 
his lines to the right as far as Fulton, and possibly to the 
Chattahoochee River, still further beyond. 

6. " General Thomas, as usual, shook his head, deeming it 
risky to leave the railroad," but something had to be done, 
and so he (Sherman) decided to extend his lines as above. 

€. The moment Johnston detected this movement, he 
promptly, and as a. matter of course, let go Kenesaw and 
Marietta without a fight. 

In answer to the contradictions implied by the third point 
above, it may be claimed that it was the assault which fixed 
Johnston's attention, and required help from his flanks, that 
made it possible for Schofield to extend his lines. But the 
official records show that Schofield was actually prolonging 
his lines the whole day preceding the battle — that is, during 
the 26tb — in spite of the statements in the text that, "during 
the 24th and 2oth, he had extended his right as far as pru- 
dent." If, on the other hand, it be claimed that SchoGeld's 
movement on the 26th was to compel the enemy to withdraw 
part of his force from Kenesaw to strengthen the flank in 
front of Schofield, and thus make the assault practicable, it 
would appear that a stronger flanking movement might have 
caused the enemy to withdraw entirely, without the necessity 
of an assault, exactly as did occur a few days after. 

The records have much to say about Kenesaw that is not 
even referred to in the Memoirs. 

The following field dispatches from General Sherman to Gen- 
eral Schofield, who was operating on the right, will be suffi- 
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cient to show that the latter was extending his lines during 
the 26th and also during the 27th, the day of the assault : 

Sherman to Schofield, June 26 ; " Is the brigade across 
Olley's Creek above the Sandtown road, or at the road?" 

Sherman to Schofield, June 26: "All right. Be careful of 
a brigade so exposed, but I am willing to risk a good deal." 

Sherman to Schofield, June 26 : " Good bridge should be 
made to-night across Olley's Creek, where the brigade is 
across, and operations resumed there in the morning early." 

Sherman to Schofield, June 27, 11:45 A. M.: "Neither 
MePherson nor Thomas has succeeded in breaking through, 
but each has made substantial progress at some cost. Push 
your operations on the flank and keep me advised," 

The following parts of dispatches to General Thomas bear 
upon the same point: 

Sherman to Thomas, June 27, 1:30 p. m.: " Schofield has 
one division close up on the Powder Spring road, and the 
other (division) across Olley's Creek, about two miles to his 
right and rear." 

Sherman to Thomas, June 27,4:10 p.m.: "Schofield baa 
gained the crossing of Olley's Creek on the Sandtown road, 
the only advantage of the day." 

Sherman to Thomas, June 27, evening: "Schofield has the 
Sandtown road, within eleven miles of the Chattahoochee, and 
we could move by that flank." 

As will be seen from the extracts quoted from the Memoirs, 
General Sherman claims that the assault was the result of a 
consultation and agreement between himself and Generals 
Thomas, MePherson, and Stihofield. As a matter of fact the 
latter did not &vor an assault but earnestly discouraged it. 
Two of these officers are now dead, but the field orders of 
General Thomas are accessible, and the whole tenor of these 
disputes General Sherman's claim, as will now appear. 

From his telegraph station, on a hill in rear of Thomas' 
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center, General Sherman communicated with him throughout 
the day. Of these dispatches the following bear upon the 
question at issue: 

Thomaa to Sherman, 8 A. M., June 27 : " The movement of 
my troops against the enemy's work has commenced." 

Which was answered as follows: 

" Every thing moving well on this flank, and Schofield 
reports the same. Push your troops with all the energy pos- 
sible. W. T. S." 

Thomas to Sherman, in the field, & a. m., June 27 : " Gien- 
eral Howard reports that he has advanced and is doing welL 
I have not yet received report from Palmer." 

Answered as follows: 

"All well. Keep things moving. 

"9:50 a.m. W. T. a" 

Thomas to Sherman, 10:45 a. m., Jnne 27: "Youra received. General 
Harker'a br^ade advanced to within twentj pacea of the enemj'a breast- 
works, and wtm repnised with canister at that range, General Harker losing 
an arm. Gleneral Wagner's brigade of Newton's division, supporting Glen- 
eial Harker, was so eeverelj handled thAt it is compelled to reorganize. 
Colonel Mit(^hell'B brigade of Davis' division captured one line of rebel 
breaatworks, which thej still hold. McCook'a brigade was also verj severely 
handled, nearly every colonel being killed or wounded. Colonel McCook 
wounded. It is compelled to fall back and reorganiie. The troops are all 
too much exhausted to advance, but we hold all we have gained." 

General Sherman upon receiving this urged another attempt 
to break the line, as follows : 

Sherman to Thomaa, June 27, 11:45 A. «.: " Mcpherson's column marched 
to the lop oE the hill tlirough very tangled brush, but was repulsed ; it in 
found almost impossible to deploy, but they Etill hold the ground. I wish 
you to study well the positions, and if it be possible to break the line do it ; 
it is easier now than it will be hereafter. I hear Leggett'e guns well behind 
the mounts." 
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A little later Stemian again urged Thomaa to make a 8eo- 
ond assault, as the followiug dispatch shows : 

Sherma.n to Thomas, June 27, 1:30 p. v.: "McPherson and Bchofield nre at 
a dead-look? Do you think joa can cbitj anj of the enemy's main line 
tOMlay? McPhersnn's men are up to the abattU, and can't move without 
the direct asaanlt. I will order the assault if joa think you can HDcceed at 
any point. Schofleld has one diyision close up oc the Powder Spring road, 
and the otber acrom OUey's Creek, two miles to big right and rear." 

To both of these dispatches General Thomas sent the fol- 
lowing reply, expressing himself decidedly against a second 
assault: 

Thomas to Sherman, 1;40 p. U., 2TA Jane: "Your diapatohee 11:45 A. k. 
and 1:30 p. k. received. Davie' two brigades are now within sixty yards of 
the enemy's intrench men ta. Davia reports that he does not think he can 
carry the works by assault on accunnt of the steepneaa of the hill, bnt he can 
hold his position, put in one or two batteries to-night, and probably drive 
them out to-morrow moroing. General Howard reports the same. Their 
works are from six to seven feet high and nine feet thick. In front of How- 
ard they have a very strong abuttis. Davis' loss in officers has been very 
heavy. Nearly all the field officers of McCook's brigade, with McCook have 
been killed or wonnded. From what the officers tell me I do not think we 
can carry the works by assault at this point to-day, but they can be 
approached by saps and the enemy driven out. 

"Very respectfully, Geoboe H. TaouAB, Major- OenemL" 

General Sherman replied as follows, still suggesting another 
assault by intimating that the difficulties were not sufficient to 
warrant the use of time enough for regular approaches: 

Sherman to Thomas, June 27, 2:25 p. m.; ''Secure what advantageous 
ground yua have gained; but is there anything in the enemy's present position 
that if we should approach by regular saps, he could not make a dozen new 
parapets before our saps were completed? Does the oature of the gronnd 
warrant the time necesBary for n^lar approaches?" 

To this Thomas returned the following very decided answer: 

Thomas to Sherman, June 27: "Your dispatch of 2:25 received. We still 
hold all the ground we have giuned, and the division commanders report 
their ability to hold. They also report the enemy's works exceedingly 
strong; in fact, so strong that they can not be carried by assault, except by 
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immenRe sacrifice, even if they can be carried at all. I think, therelore, the 
best chance ia to approach them bj r^fular saps, and if ve can find a faTorable 
approach lo batter them down. We have already loet heavily to-day without 
gaining any material advantiige. One or two more such asaaulta would nso 
up tliis army, G. H. Thomab, MaJoi^GenertU." 

Sherman to Thomas, June 27, 4:10 P. M.: "Schofield has gained the cross- 
ing of Olley'B Creek, on the Sandtown road, the only advantage of the day. 
You may order all ground of value gained to-day to be secured, and prepare 
batteries in the manner proposed by Davis. I doubt if we can resort to 
regular approaches." 

Thomas to Sherman, Jane 27, 6 p. u : "The assault of the enemy's works 
in my front was well arranged, and the officers and men went to their work 
with the greatest coolness and gallantry. The failure to carry them is due 
only to the strength of the works, and to the fact that they were well manned, 
thereby enabling the enemy to hold them securely against the assault. We 
have loet nearly two thousand officers and men, among them two brigade 
ooftimanders. General Ilarker, commanding a. brigade in Newton's division, 
and Colonel Dan. McCook, commanding a brigade in Jeff. Davis' division, 
both reported to be mortally wounded, besides some six or eight field offioem 
killed. Both Oeneri^ Harker and Colonel McCook were wounded on the 
enem/a breastworks, and all say that had they not been wounded we would 
have driven the enemy from his works. Both Generals Howard and Palmer 
think that they can find favorable positions on their lines for placing battericB 
for enfilading the enemy's works. We took between tiine^ and one hundred 
prisoners." 

Sherman to Thomas, June 27, eveniug: "Let your troops fortify as close 
up to the enemy as possible. Get good positions for artillery, and group 
your command as conveniently as you can by corps and divisions, keeping 
r^serres. Bchofield has the Sandtown road within eleven mites of the Chat- 
tahoochee, and we could move by that flank. The question of supplies wUl 
be the only one. I regret beyond measure the loss of two such young and 
dashing officers, as Harker and Dan. McCook. HcPherson lost two or three 
of bis young and dashing officers, which is apt to be the case in unsuccessful 
assaults. Had we broken the line to-day it would have been most decisive; 
but, as it is, oar loss is small compared with some of those Sast It should 
not in tlie least discourage us. At times assaults are neceesary and inevitable. 
At Arkansas Post we succeeded; at Vicksbnrg we failed. I do not think our 
loss to-day greater than Johnston's when be attacked Hooker and Schofield 
the first day we occupied our present ground." 

The excuses made to General Thomas for the assault in the 
last part of the above dispatch are significant. 

The same evening he telegraphed Halleck, intimating as a 
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reason for the assault that the position could not well be 
turned ^vitliout abandoning the railroad : 

"I can not iTell turn the position of the enemy without abandoning my 
railroad, and we are already so far from our supplies that it ie as much aa 
the road can do t<i feed and iupply the army. There are no rapplies of any 
kind here. I can presa Johnston and keep him from reinforcing Lee, but to 
aaaault him in posiljan vill cost us more lives than we can spare." 

And yet at 9 o'clock the same evening he telegraphed Gen- 
eral Thomas : 

"Are you willing to risk the move on Fulton, cutting loose from our 
railroad? It would bring matters to a crisis, and Schofield has secured 

But his excuses to Generals Halleck and Grant a few days 
later cap the climax of all which the records contain in regard 
to Kenesaw. Witness the following: 

Sherman to Halleck, July 9: "The assault I made was no mistake. I had 
to do it. The enemy, and our own army and ofGcers, had settled down into 
the conviction that the assault of lines formed no part of my game, and the 
moment the enemy wan found behind any thing like a pftrapet, why, every 
body would deploy, throw up counter-works and take it easy, leaving it to 
the 'Old Man' to turn the position. Had the assault been made with on«- 
fourth more vigor, mathematically, I would have pnt the head of George 
Thomas' whole army right through Johnston's deployed line, on the best 
ground for 'go-ahead,' while my whole forces were well in hand on roads 
converging to my then object, Marietta." 

And the following : 

Sherman to Grant, July 12: "I regarded an assault on the 27th June 
necessary, for two good reasons: first, because the enemy, as well as my own 
army, had settled down into the belief that 'flanking' alone was my game; 
and second, that on that day and ground, had the assault succeeded, I could 
have broken Johnston's center and pushed his army back in confusion and 
with great loss to his bridges over the Chattahoochee. We lost nothing in 
morafe in the assault, for I followed it up on the extreme right, and compelled 
him t« quit the very strong lines of Kenesaw, Smyrna camp ground, and the 
Chattahoochee in quick succession." 

But Sherman states that the enemy lost only eight hundred 
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and eight in killed and wounded during the attack. So it 
could not have been the assault that finally induced him to 
leave, but the " flanking," And this was just as practicable 
before the assault as after it, and was subsequently made with- 
out the cost of a battle. 

The above dispatches and extracts suggest all needed 
comment. 

In the extract from the Memoirs quoted above, there is a 
slur upon General Thomas, which deserves notice. 

Says General Sherman : 

"Satigfied of the bloodj cost of attacking intrenched lines,! at once thought 
of moving the whole army to a point (Fnlton) about ten miles below Mari' 
etta. ■ ■ • • General Thomas, as usnal, shook his liead, deeming 
it riflky to leave the raUroed " • • ■ ■ 

For this insinuation there is no excuse. The following is 
the telegram from Sherman to Thomas, proposing this very 
move to the latter : 

Hit.i>t|Tr*RTKBB, J<mt 2T, a p. H. 
Qenend Thohas; 

Are you willing to risk fhe move on Fulton, cutting loose from onr rail' 
road? It would bring matters to a crieia, and Schufield has secnred the way. 
W. T. Shebhau', Major-Genaol eommrmding. 

In the first place, as General Sherman communicated with 
General Thomas upon this subject by telegraph and in cipher, 
it is evident that Thomas could not have shaken his head 
through that medium; and second, while a figurative shaking 
might have been communicated in very plain terms, the dis- 
patches show not only that this indication of dissent was 
wholly wanting, but that on the contrary, Thomas approved 
the plan in the following exceedingly suggestive and emphatic 
manner : 

HllDQniBTIBS DEFARTHItlET OF THB CnUBKBLAHIl, Juni 27. 

Qenerd Sherman: 

What force do you think of moving with? If with the greater put of 
the army I tiiink it decidedly better than butting against breastworks twelve 
feet thick and strongly abattised. 

Geo. H, Thomas, Miyor-Oeaerai U. S. V. 
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Im mediately after the above, Thomas telegraphed the fol- 
lowing inquiry, having in view, evidently, the possibility that 
his pontoons might be needed : 

Qenend SBmatin. Jtmt 37. 

How far is Fulton from the crosBing of Oltej's Creek? Will we have to 
crosB anj other atreama of much size? When do you wish to Btsrt? 

Geo. H. Thohajs, Miyor-QeaeroL 

And yet with these telegrams in the record, showing prompt 
approval of his move, and a diepositioD to cooperate in it 
immediately, General Sherman ventures the above fling at 
General Thomas. 

These last dispatches were answered as follows, Sherman 
to Thomas, June 27th, 9:30 p.m.: "According to Merrill's 
map it is about ten miles. Nickajack the only stream to cross. 
Time for starting day after to-morrow." 

Sherman to Thomas, June 27, 9:45 p. M. ; " If we move on 
Fulton, we must move with the whole army, leaving our 
railroad on the chance of success. Go where we may, we will 
find the breastworks and ahattis, unless we move more rapidly 
than we have heretofore." 

The dispatches thus far quoted, have been at all times 
accessible to General Sherman, and they are quite sufficient to 
show that the correct history of the battle at Eenesaw is not 
set forth in his Memoirs. 

Of the immediate effect of the flanking movement on 
Kenesaw, begun on the night of the 2d of July following 
the assault, General Sherman says : 

"Ab before explained, on the 3d of Julj, by moving McPherson'B entire 
army from the extreme left, at the base of Keneeaw to the right, below 
Olley's Creek, and Btretching it down the Nickajack toward Turner's Ferry of 
the Chattahoochee, we forced Johnston to choose between a direct assault on 
Thomaa' intrenched position, or to permit us to make a lodgment on his 
r^lroad below Marietta, or even to croaa the Chattahoochee. Of course he 
chose to let go Kenesaw and Marietta, and fall back on an intrenched camp 
prepared by his orders in advance on the north and west bank of the Chatta- 
hoochee, covering the tiulroad crossing and his several pontoon bridges. 
I confess I had not learned beforehand of the existence of this strong place, 
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in the nature of a. Ute-du-pont, Bzid had counted on striking him an effectual 
blow in the expected confuBion of his crossing the Chattahoochee, a broad 
and deep river then to his rear. Ordering every port of the anny to pursue 
Tigorously on the morning of the 3d of July, I rode into Marietta, just 
quitted by the rebel rear guard, and was terribly angry at the cautious pursuit 
by Garrard's cavalry, and even by the head of our infantry columns. But 
Johnston had in advance cleared and multiplied hii roads; whereas ours 
had to cross at right angles from the direction of Powder Springs toward 
Marietta, producing delay and confusion. By night Thomas' head of column 
r:m up against a strong rear guard intrenched at Smyrna camp ground, six 
miles below Marietta, and there, on the next day, we celebrated our Foarth 
of July, by a noisy but not a desperate battle, designed chiefly to hold the 
enemy there till Generals McPherson and Schofield could get well into 
position below him, near the Chattahoochee crossings. It was here tliat 
General Noyes, late Governor of Ohio, lost his leg. • • • • During 
the night Johnston drew back all his army and trains inside the lite <bi-p<mt 
at the Chattahoochee, which proved one of the rtrongent pieces of field 
fortification I ever saw." 

This "noisy but not desperate battle" of July 4th was 
nothing less than an attack npon the strong works at Smyrna 
canip ground by the Sixteenth Corps under General Dodge, 
who pressed close np, and then sent a storming party of two 
brigades over them. It was one of the most gallant and snc- 
cesafnl fights of tlie Atlanta campaign, and one of the very 
few instances where heavy intrenchments were carried by 
direct as.sault. General Sherman ordered General McPherson 
to attack these lines, and he in turn, forwarded the order to 
General Dodge, directing the latter to move against the works 
if he thought he could carry them. They were stormed. 
General Noyes of Ohio, having prominent command in the 
charging column, and carried. As a consequence, the rebels 
let go the strong line of Smyrna camp ground and retreated. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BATTLE OF ATLANTA AND ITS POLITICAL GBNBEAL8. 

General Sherman's recollections fail to supply the inter- 
esting and significant inside history of the battle of Atlanta, 
by which name the action of July 22d was usually known in 
his army. 

Speaking of two of the prominent actors in that battle, he 
says: 

"I regarded both Generals Logan and Blair as 'volunteers,' that looked to 
personal fame and glorj as auxiliary and secoudarj to their political ambition, 
and not as prufeesional soldiers." 

And again : 

"Both were men of great courage and talent, but were politicians b; nature 
and experience, and it may be that for this reason they were miatmsted hj 
regular officers like Generals Schofield, Thomas, and myself." 

The first of these paragraphs suggests the reflection whether 
it is any more reprehensible for, volunteer generals to be 
actuated by "political ambition," than for professional soldiers 
to look upon " personal fame and glory " as their chief incen- 
tive — for such is the position in which General Sherman leaves 
his friends. The public will not judge them so harshly. 
These two brief extracts form a portion of General Sherman's 
comments upon the battle of Atlanta. 

At the very opening of this action, McPherson then com- 
manding the Army of the Tennessee was killed, and the 
desperate battle was fought through from noon till after night 
by his troops, commanded by these same politicul Generals 

(U9) 
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and volunteers, Logan and Blair, assisted by that other well 
known politcian and volunteer. General Dodge, then command- 
ing' the Sixteenth Corps. 

It waa preeminently a battle fought and won by the class 
of officers and men thus pointed out by General Sherman. 
These saved one of his armies that day from the results of 
a surprise as great as fell upon him at Shiloh. Under these 
circumstances it would be natural to expect that high soldierly 
sentiment, if possessed by him, would not only have prompted 
a full acknowledgment of such services, unaccompanied by 
any questioning of motives, but would also have led him to 
assume the responsibility for a surprise which belonged solely 
to himself. But the reader of these Memoirs will look in vain 
for the key with which to unlock the mysteries of the situation 
on that day. The official record, however, supplies it. 

Ten pages of the Memoirs are devoted to this action. 

The situation was as follows : On the night of the 21st 
of July Sherman's army had fought its way close up to the 
outer lines of the rebels, established at an average of a little 
over three miles from Atlanta, and north and east of the city. 
Thomas was on the right, with the Army of the Cumberland ; 
Schofield, with the Army of the Ohio, occupied the center, 
and McPherson's Army of the Tennessee held the left. 

It had been ascertained three days before — that is, on the 
18th — that Hood had relieved Johnston, and what was ex- 
pected of the former is shown by the following statement in 
the Memoirs : 

"I immediately inqaired of Qeneral Schofield, who was his dassmate at 
West Point, about Hood — as to his general character, etc., and learned that 
he was bold, even t^i rashness, and courageous in the extreme. I inferred 
that the change of commanders meant 'light,' Notice of this important 
change was at once sent to all parts of the arm;, and every division com- 
mander waa cautioned to he always prepared for battle in any shape." 

It would have been fortunate, as the sequel will show, if 
General Sherman had heeded his own cautions. 

On the 20th, Hood made a " furious sally " on the right. 
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The TTnion loss was about two thousand, and Qeoeral Sher- 
mau thus states the result i 

"We had, however, met successfully a bold sally, hnd re- 
pelled it handsomely, and were also put on our guard; and 
the event illustrated the future tactics of our enemy." After 
this the reader would not expect to read of a great surprise. 
Nor will the traces of it be found very clearly marked in the 
book, as will now appear: 

"Daring the night" (of the 2lBt) "I hnd fall reporte from all part« of oar 
line, most of which wBt" partially intrenched an against a laHjjaadfindingthat 
McPhereon wan stretching out too much on hia left flank, I wrote him a note 
earl^r in the morning" (of the 22d) "not to extend so njuch by his left; for we 
had not troops enough to completely invest the place, and I intended to 
destroy utterly all parts of the Augusta Railroad to the east of Atlanta, then 
to withdraw from the left flank and add to the right. In that letter I ordered 
UcPherson not to extend any farther to the left, but to employ General 
Dodge's corps (Sixteenth), then forced out of position, to destroy every rul 
and tie of the railroad from Decatur up U> his skirmish line, and I wanted 
him (McPherson) to be ready, as soon as General Garrard returned from 
Covington (whither I had sent him) to move to the extreme right of Thomas, 
BO as to reach, if possible, the railroad below Atlanta, viz.; the Macon road. 

" In the morning we found the strong line of parapet, ' Peach-tree line,' to 
the front of Schofield and Thomas, abandoned, and our lines were advanced 
rapidly close up to Atlanta, For some moments I supposed the enemy 
intended to evacuate, and in person waa on horseback at the head of Scho- 
field's troops. • • • • Schofield was dressing forward hia lines, 
and I could hear Thomas further to the right engaged, when Qeneral 
McPherson and his staff rode up. We went back to the Howard House, a 
double frame building, with a porch, and sat on the step discussing the 
chances of battle and of Hood's general character. McPherson had also 
been of the same class at West Point with Hood, Schofield, and Sheridan. 
We agreed that we ou(;ht to be unusually cautious, and prepared at all timet 
for sallies and for bard fighting, because Hood, though not deemed much of 
a scholar, or of great mental capacity, waa undoubtedly a brave, determined, 
and rash man ; and the change of commanders at that particular crisis argued 
the displeasure of the Confederate Government with the cautious but prudent 
conduct of Geneml Joe. Johnston. McPherson was in excellent spirits, 
well pleased at the progress of events bo far, and had come over purposely to see 
me aboat the order I had given him to use Dodge's corps to break up the rail- 
road, • • • • sayuig that before receiving my order he had diverted 
Dodge's two divisions (then in motion) from the main road, along a diagonal 
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one that led to bia extreme left flank, then held bj Qilce A. Smith's diTiuon 
(Seventeenth Coira), for the pnrpooe of Btreng;thening that flank. • • * • 
Ot course I aaflented at ouce. • ■ • • While we pat there we could 
hear lively BkirmiBhing going on neur ub (down abont the distillery), and 
occasionally round shot from twelve or twenty-four pound guns came through 
the trees in reply to those of Scbofield, and we coutd hear similar sounds all 
along down the lines of Thomas to our right, and his own to the li^ft, hut 
presently the firing appeared a little more brisk (especially over about Giles 
A. Smith's division), and then we beard an occaaional gun back toward 
Decatur. I aaked him what it meant. We took my pocket compass [which 
I always carried), and by noting the direction of the sound, we became Batisfied 
that the firing was too far to our left rear to be explained by known facts, 
and he hastily called for his horse, his staff, and his orderlies, • • ■ ■ 
jumped on his horse, saying he would hurry down his line and send me back 
word what these sounds meant. • • • • (Soon after) — one of 
Mcpherson's staff, with his horse covered with sweat, dashed up to the porch, 
and reported that Oenerat McPherson was either ' killed or a prisoner.' He 
explained that when they had left me, a few minutes before, they bad ridden 
rapidly across to the railroad, the sounds of battle increasing as they neared the 
position occupied by Gieneral Giles A, Smith's division, and that McPherron 
had sent first one, then another of his ataff to bring some of the reserve 
brigades of the Fifteenth Corps over to the exposed left flank; that be had 
reached the head of Dodge's corps (marching by the flank on the diagonal 
road as described), and had ordered it to hurry forward Ut the same point; 
that then, almost, if not entirely alone, he had followed this road leading 
across the wooded valley behind the Seventeenth Corps, and had disappeared 
in these woods, doubtless with a sense of absolute security. The sound of 
musketry was there heard and McPherson's horse came back, bleeding, 
wounded, and riderless, I ordered the staff officer who brought this message 
to retnm at once, io find General Logan (the senior officer present with the 
Army of the Tennessee), to report the same facte to him, and to instruct him 
to drive back this supposed small force, which had evidently got around the 
Seventeenth Corps through the blind woods in rear of our left flank. I soon 
dispatched one . of my own ataff (McCoy, I think) to Gvneral Logan, with 
similar orders, telling him to refuse Lis left flank, and to fight the battle 
(holding fast to Leggett's Hill) with the Army of the Tennessee; that I 
would personally look to Decatur and to the safety of his rear, and would 
reenforce him if he needed it." • • • ■ 

After explaining how Hood had first -withdrawn from hia 
outer line on the night of the 2l8t, occupied the fortified line 
nest to Atlanta, and then sallied out with part of his force, 
passed entirely around the left of the Army of the Tennessee, 
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and struck it in flank aod rear wkile a portiun of it was in 
motion, General Sherman continues : 

"The enemy waa, therefore, enabled, under cover of tlie forest, to approach 
qnite near before he wag discovered! indeed, hu Bkinuish line had worked 
through the timber and got into the field to the rear of Giles A. Smith's 
division of the Seventeenth Corps unseen, had captured Murray's battery of 
regular artillery, moving through these woods entirely unguarded, and had 
got possession of several of the hospital campa. 

"The right of this rebel line struck Dodge's troops in motion ; but, fprtan- 
ately, this corps (Sixteenth) had only to halt, face to the Ufl, and waa iu line 
of battle ; and this corps not only held in check thfe enemy, but drove him 
back through the woods. About the same time this same force had struck 
General Giles A. Smith's left flank, doubted it back, captured four guns in 
position and the party engaged in building the very battery, which was the 
special object of McPherson's visit to me, and almost enveloped the entire left 
flank. The men, however, were skillful and brave, and fought [or a time 
with their backs 1« Atlanta. They gradually fell back, compressing their 
own line, and gaining strength by making junction with Leggett's division 
of the Seventeenth Ourps, well and strongly posted on the hill. One or two 
brigades of the Fifteenth Corps, ordered by MePherson, came rapidly across 
the open field to the rear, from tlie direction of the railroad, filled up the gap 
from Blair's new left to the head of Dodge's column — now facing to the general 
left— thus forming a strong left flank at right angles to the original line of 
buttle. The enemy attacked, boldly and repeatedly, the whole of this flank, 
bnt met an equally fierce ppsistanee, and on that ground a bloody battle raged 
from little after noon till into the night. • • • • 

" I rode over the whole of it" (the field) " the neit day, and it bore the marks 
of a bloody conflict. The enemy had retired during the night inside of 
Atlanta, and we remained master of the situation outside. I purposely 
allowed tlie Army of the Tennessee" [then in the hands of three political 
generals] " to fight this battle almost unaided, save by demonstrations on the 
part of Generals Schofield and Thomas against the fortified lines to their im- 
mediate fronts, and by detaching, as described, one of 8chofield's brigades to 
Decatur, because I knew that the attacking force could only be a part of 
Hood's army, and that, if any assistance were rendered by either of the otber 
armies, the Army of the Tennessee would be jealous. Nobly did they da 
their work that day, and terrible was the slaughter done to our enemy, though 
St sad cost to ourselves." 

In reporting upon the battle to General Halleek, General 
Sherman telegraphed: 

" McPherson's sudden death, and Logan succeeding to the command, as it 
were, in the midst of battle, made some confusion on our extreme left; but it 
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eoon recovered, and made aad havoc with the enemf, who had practiced one 
of his favorite games of attacking onr left when in motion, and before it had 
time to cover iu weak flank." 

Following this, among some general observations upon the 
battle, and the question of a successor, the extracts given at 
the opening of this chapter are found. 

From the above fair outlines of General Sherman's account, 
the reader would conclude that some of the warnings received 
in regard to Hood's methods were disregarded, and that the 
new Confederate commander had sallied against, and passed 
entirely arouud our lefl, finding it unprepared and partly in 
motion by the flank, and that some confusion resulted, and a 
bloody battle, which was not particularly unexpected by 
Genera! Sherman, and did not, in a great degree, disturb 
him. 

The real reason for this confusion on the left does not 
appear in the Memoirs. The key to unlock the bloody mys- 
teries of the 22d of July, where the Union loss was thirty- 
five hundred men, with General McPherson, and ten pieces of 
artillery, lies deeply covered under the sentence : " Tor some 
moments I supposed the enemy intended to evacuate." 

Some omitted leaves from the official record will show how 
long these "moments" were, 

lu a report made by General Sherman to GEeneral Halleck, 
dated August 15, 1864, this paragraph occurs, though it ie 
not mentioned in his book : 

" On the morning of tlie 22d, somewhat to my enrprige, thif) whole line wae 
found abandoned, and I confess I thonght the enemj had resolved to give os 
Atlanta without farther contest. But General Johnston had been relieved 
of the command, and Oeneral Hood substituted. A new policy seemed 
resolved upon, of which a bold attact upon our right was an index, • ' 
■ • About 10 A. M. I waa in person with General Bchofield examining 
the appearance of tlie enemy's line opposite the distillery, where we attracted 
enough of the enemy's fire of artillery and musketry to satisfy me the enemy 
waa iu Atlanta in force, and meant to fight." 

The last order recorded in General McPherson's field letter 
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book, in the morning of the day he was kiUecl, furnishes u 
further commentary upon those "moments," during which 
General Sherman thought the enemy "intended to evacuate:" 

Thbii Axa A Halv Milks Biet or ATLiim, Giobou, ) 
Jvlg 22, 18U. } 
Major-Qenertd John A. Looah, Gommojvdiag F^teenih Arviy Oorpi : 

The enemy having eracnated their works in front of onr linei^ the suppo- 
sition of llajor-Oeneral Slierman is that they have given np Atlanta, and are 
, retreating in the direction of Ea«t Point. 

YoD will immediately pat your command in pursuit to the south and east 
«f Atlanta, without entering the town. You will keep a route to the left of 
that taken by the enemy, uid try to cut off a portion of them while thej are 
pressed in the rear and on our right by Generals Schofield and Thomas. 
Major-Oeneral Sherman desires and expects a vigorous pursuit. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Jambs B. UoFhbbbok, Magor-OaueaL 

The following telegram also furniahes testimony to the same 
end: 

ClUP OH RlILBOlD, FOUB HlLEB rKOM ATLlHtl, \ 

« P. M., July 22, 1864. I 
Major Thomas T. Eckert, Wiuhingtm. 

At daylight to^ay it was found that the rebels had gone from our entire 
front, and General Sherman announced the occupation of Atlanta by Schofield, 
and ordered pursuit by Thomas and McPherson. Vigorous pursuit was made, 
and the enemy found in the fortifications of Atlanta, and not Schofield. We 
hold the railroad to within two and a half miles of the center of the place ; 
that is about the average dintance of the whole line, though Schofield and 
Dodge are nearer. The fighting has been severe, and we lose McPherson, 
kUled by a shot through the lungs while on a reconnoissance. It is thought 
that the enemy will be gone in the morning, km they have attacked and been 
repulsed since dark. Hood fighta hia graybacks desperately. 

J. C. Van Duzen, OipA«r OperaJor, U. 8. M. T. 

One of the political generals however had informed himself 
very early in the morning that the rebels had not evacuated 
Atlanta, as General Sherman supposed ; but instead, held the 
inner lines, near the city, in force. This appears from Gen- 
eral Dodge's report of the operations of the Sixteenth Corps 
on the Atlanta campaign, in which he says : 

" At 4 o'clock A. M. of the 22d of July, General Sweeney, commanding the 
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Second Division, reported to me that the enem; had disappeared from his 
front, and I immediately ordered him to pash fonrard a heavy ekirmiBh line, 
which he did promptly, and reported the enemy in for^e in the works eur- 
rounding Atlanta." 

Upon this corps, a few hours later, fell the chief brunt of 
the battle, as it was hastening to defend the left, and the char- 
acter of its fighting is sufficiently shown by the facta that it 
first held its ground, then repulsed the enemy, and that every 
field officer engaged appears to have been on the list of the 
killed or wounded. 

The character of the surprise upon the left is shown by 
the following extract from General Blair's report of the 
battle: 

"In the morning of the 22d the enemy came in on my rear and left in very- 
heavy force, with the intention of overpowering and destroying this corps. 
Althongh we had no warning of his approach, and although attacked imme- 
diately in tear, the men and officers behaved with unparalleled gallantry, 
repulsing every assault, changing front repeatedly with acoolneesand courage 
which can not be too highly praised." 

The account given in the above narrative, of the early note 
to McPherson not to extend so far to the left, certainly needs 
further explanation in the light of the order, also an early 
one, to pursue the rebels well to the left, past Atlanta even, 
and on toward East Point. 

The question also arises, if Hood, in his sally, was prac- 
tising one of his "fevorite games," why he was allowed to 
succeed so well in his play. 

But the one point that will stand out in bolder relief than 
any other, is the flippancy with which the terms "volunteers" 
and "political generals" are used against those who, in the 
midst of grave surprise, brought on by the order of the com- 
manding general, rallied their three corps in the face of an 
army that had outflanked them, and burst upon them in 
reverse as well, and fought for hours with the rebel line — 
sometimes from one face of abandoned Confederate works, 
sometimes from the other, through that long Summer afler- 
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noon and &r into the night, anil against eveiy disadvantage . 
finally achieved victory, and retrieved the one great iuistake 
with which the commanding general began the day ; namely, 
announcing the evacuation of Atlanta and starting two of his 
armies by the flank in pursuit. 
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CHAPTER SI. 

THE UARCH TO THE SEA — DID ORANT OR SHEHMAIT PLAN IT? 

Did General Sherman originate the idea of the March to 
the Sea? This is a question which he makes very prominent 
in his Memoirs, and answers at length and most decidedly in 
the affirmative. But here, as in other instances which have 
been brought to the attention of the public, the distinguished 
author and historian ignores some important portions of the 
official records which others may find interesting. 

The following is the version of the origin of this move- 
ment given in Volume II of the Memoirs: 

"I have often been s«ked bj well-me&ning trtends, when the thought of 
that march fint entered my mind. I knew that an armj which had pene- 
trated Georgia aa far as Atlanta could not turn back. It must go ahead; 
but when, how, and where, depended on many considerations. As soon as 
Hood had ehifted across from Lovejoy's to Palmetto I saw the move in my 
" mind's eye ;" and, after Jeff, Davia' speech at Palmetto, of September 26, I 
was more positive in my conviction, but was in doubt as to the time and 
manner. When General Hood Erst struck our railroad above Marietta we 
were not ready, and I was forced to watch his movements further tUl he had 
" caromed off" to the west of Decatur, Then I was perfectly convinced, and 
hod no longer a shadow of doubt. The only passible question was us to 
Thomas' strength and ability to meet Hood in the open field,"—Page 166, 

Hood shifted to Palmetto September 21st; Davis' speech 
was on the 26th of September, and Hood moved to the west 
of Decatur October 26th; bo that Sherman's account fixes the 
following points for himself: 

The move was in his "mind's eye," September 21, 1864. 

He was in doubt as to time and manner after September 26. 
(128) 
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He had no doubt about the move October 26. 
The points of the narrative, in the chapter devoted to the 
question of planning the March to the Sea, are these : 

Hood having moved upon Sherman's railroad communica- 
tions, General Thomas returned to Chattanooga with a con- 
siderable force, and on the 29th of September Sherman tele- 
graphed the condition of affairs to Halleck, saying, among 
other things, "I prefer for the future to make the movement 
on Milledgeville, Millen, and Savannah." 

On that day (October 1) he telegraphed Grant: 

• ■ ■ " "Why will it not do lo leave Tennessee to the forces 
whicli Tbomas has, and the reserves eoon to come to Nashville, and for me 
to destroy Atlanta and march across Geoi^ia to Savannah or Charleston, 
breaking railroads and doing irreparable damage? We can not remain on 
the defensive." 

On the 9th (October) he telegraphed General Thomas at 
If^ashville : 

"I want to destroy all the road below Chattanooga, including Atlanta, and 
to make for the «earcoasL We can not defend this long line of road." 

On that same day he telegraphed to General Grant at City 
Point: ~" 

"It will be a phyucal impossibility to protect the roads, now that Hood, 
Forrest, Wheeler, and the whole batch of devils are tamed loose without 
home or habitation. • • • • I propose that we break up the rail- 
road from Chattanooga forward, and that we strike out with our wagons for 
Milledgeville, Millen, and Savannah, • • * • I can make this 
march, and make Geoi^ia howl t" 

October 10th he telegraphed Thomas as follows: 

" He {Hood) is now crossing the Coosa River below Rome, looking west. 
Let me know if you can hold him with your forces now in Tennessee and 
the expected reenforcements, as, in that event, you know what I propose 

And on the same day to General Grant: 
" Hood ia now crossing (he Coosa twelve miles below Rome, bound west 
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If he passes orer to the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, bad I better not ezecate the 
plan of my letter sent you by Colonel Porter, and leave General Thomas 
irith the troops noir in Tennessee to defend the StHlr? He will have an 
ample force when the reenforeementa ordered reach Nashville. ■ » • ■ 

"From General Corse, at Rome, I learned that Hood's array had diaap- 
peared, but in what direction, he was still in doubt ; and I was so strongly 
convinced of the wisdom of my propoflition to change the whole tactics of the 
campaign, to leave Hood to General Thomas, and to march across Georgia 
to Savannah or Charleston, that I again telegraphed to General Grant: 

" ' KiNQSTOH, fli., October 11, 11 A. M. 
'"Lievienani- General Gbant. 

" ' We can not now remain on the defensive. With twenty-five thousand 
infantry, and the bold cavalry he has. Hood can constantly break my road.. 
I would infinitely prefer to make a wreck of the road and of the country from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, including tlic latter city, send back all my wounded 
and unserviceable men, and with my eflective army move through Georgia, 
smashing things to the sea. • ■ • ■ j ^^^ make Savannah, 
Cliarleaton, or the mouth of the Chattahoochie (Appalachicola). Answer 
quick, as I know we will not have the telegraph long.' 

"I received no answer to this at the time. • • • • 
" It was at Ship's Gap that a courier brought me the cipher message from 
General Halleck which intimated that the authorities in Washington were 
willing I should undertake the march across Geor^a to the sea. The trans- 
lated dispatch named ' Horse- i-bar Sound' as the point where the fleet would 
await my arrival. After much time I construed it to mean 'Qsaabaw Sound,' 
below Savannah, which was correct. [General Sherman gives none of the 
dispatches which passed in regard to the matter.] 

"On the 18th I telegraphed General Thomas at Nashville: 
'"Send me Morgan's and Newton's old divisions. Reestabliah the road, 
and I will follow Hood wherever he may go.' • • • • 

"General Thomas' reply was (October 17): 

• • • " "'Mower and Wilson have arrived and areon their way 
to join yoo. I hope you wUl adopt Grant's idea of turning Wilson loose, 
rather than undertake the plan of a march with the whole force through 
Georgia to the sea, inasmuch as General Grant can not cooperate with yoti an 
at first arranged.' 

"So it is clear that at that dale neither General Grant nor General Thomas 
heartily favored my proposed plan of campaign. • • • • 

''On the 26tb of October I learned that Hood's whole array had made its 
appearance about Decatur, Alabama, and at once caused a strong reconnois- 
sance to be made down the Coosa to near Gadsden, which revealed the trath 
that the enemy was gone, except a small force of cavalry, commanded by 
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General Wheeler, whipli had been left to 'wateh U9. I then finally reBolved 
on mj future course, which was to leave Hood to be encountered by General 
Thomas, while I fhonld carry into full effect the long-contemplated projert ot 
niarching for the sea-coaet, and thence to operate toward Biclimond. But it 
was all- important to me and to our cause that General Thomaa should have 
an ample force, equal to any and every emergency. 

"He then had at Nsahville about eight or ten thousand new troops, and as 
many more civil employes of the quartermaster's department, which were 
not suited for the field, bat would be most useful in manning the excellent 
forte that already covered Nashville. At Chattanooga he had General Steed- 
man'a division, about five thousand men, besides garrisons for Chattanooga, 
Bridgeport, and Stevenson ; at Murfreeaboro he also had General ItouFseau's 
division, which was full five thousand strong, independent of the necessary 
garrisons for the railroad. At Decatur and Eunteville, Alabama, wa« the 
infantry division of General K. 8. Granger, estimated at four thousand, and 
near Florence, Alabama, watching the crossings of the Tennessee, were Gen- 
eral Edward Hatch's division of cavalry, four thousand; General Croiton's 
brigade, twenty five hundred, and Colonel Capron's brigade, twelve hundred. 
Besides which General J. H. Wilson bad collected in Nashville about ten 
thousand dismounted cavalry, for which he was rapidly collecting the nec- 
essary horses for a remount. All these aggregated about forty-five thou- 

" General A. J, Smith at that time was »n Missouri with the two divisions 
of the Sixteenth Corps which had been diverted to that quarter to assist 
General Eosecrans in driving the rebel General Price out of Missouri. This 
object had been accomplislied, and these troops, numbering from eight to ten 
thousand, had been ordered to Nashville. To these I proposed at first to add 
only the.Fourlh Corps (General Stanley), fifteen thousand, and that corps was 
ordered from Gaylesville to march to Chattanooga and thence to report for 
orders to General Thomas; but subsequently, on the 30th of October, at 
Borne, Geoi^ia, learning from General Thomas that the new troops promised 
by General Grant were coming forward very slowly, I concluded to further 
reenforce him by General Schofield's corps (Twenty-third), twelve thousand, 
which corps accordingly marched for Bcsaca, and there toot the cars tor 
Chattanooga. I then knew that General Thomas would have an ample force 
with which to encounter General Hood any where in the open field, besides 
garrisons to secure the railroad to his rear, and as far forward as Chatta- 
nooga. • • • • 

"On the Ist of November I telegraphed very fully to General Grant [Gen- 
eral Sherman does not give this dispatch], and on the 2d of November 
received (at Borne) tliis dispatch : 

"'Cjtt Point, Noveinbrrl, 1664, B P. M. 
" 'Jlfiijor- General ShebmAB. 

"'Do yon not think it advisable, now that Hood has gone ^'i far north, to 
entirely ruin him before starting on your proposed campaign 7 With Hood's 
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armj deatrojed you can go where you please with impunity. I believed, and 
still believe, if you had started south while Hood waa in the neighborhood of 
you, he would have been forced to go after you. Kow that he is far away be 
niiglit look upon the chiwe as uselei«<, and be will go in one direction while 
you are pushing in the other. If you can see a chance of destroying Hood'a 
lurmy, attend to that first and make your other move secondary. 

" ' U. S. Gbant, Lieutvnant-QmeraL' 
" My answer is dated : 

" ' RoxK, Gi., Kowmbtr 2, 1B84. 

" ' Oenend GaANT. 

"'Your dispatch ia received. If I could hope to overhaul Hood I would 
turn against hiui with my whole force; then he would retreat to the soutli- 
west, drawing me as a decoy away from Georgia, which is his chief objettt 
If he ventures north of the Tennessee River, I may turn in that direction and 
endeavor to get below him on hiu line of retreat; but, thus far, he has not 
gone above the Tennessee Kiver. General Thomas will have a force strona 
enough to prevent his reaching any country in which we have an intere-t, 
and he has orders, if Hood turns io follow me, to push for Selma, Alabama. 
No single army can catch Hood, and I am convinced the best results will 
follow from our defeating JefT. Bavis' cherished plan of making me leave 
Georgia by maneuvering. 

'"Thus far I bare confined my efforts to thwart this plan, and have reduced 
ba^age so that I can pick up and start in any direction ; but I regard the 
pursuit of Hood as useless. Still, if he attempts to invade Middle Tennessee, 
I will hold Decatur, and be prepared to move in that direction ; but, unless I 
let go of Atlanta, my force will not be equal to bis.' 

"From that place, on the same day (November 2), [I] agun tel^rapbed to 
General Grant: 

'"If I turn back the whole effect of my campaign will be lost. By my 
movementa I have thrown Beauregard (Hood) well to the west, and Thomas 
will have ample time and sufficient troops to hold him until the reenforce- 
ments from Missouri reach him. We have now ample supplies at Chattanooga 
and Atlanta, and can stand a mouth's interruption to our communications. 
I do not believe the Confederate army can reach our railroad lines, except by 
cavalry raids, and Wilson will have cavalry enough to checkmate them. I 
am clearly of opinion that the best results will follow my contemplated 
movement through Georgia.' 

" That same day I received, in answer to the Rome dispatch, the following : 
" ■ CiTV Point, Va., Novtmhir 2, IB94, 11:30 A, M. 
" ' To Major-Oenend Shermaic. 

'"Your dispatch of 9 A.M. yesterday is just received. I dispatched you ttae 
•ame date, advising that Hood's army, now that it had worked so far north, 
ought to be looked upon now as the object. With the force, however, yon 
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have left with Q«n«ral Thomas, be muet be able to take care of Hood and 
degtroy him. I do not see that you can withdrair fram where you are to 
follow Hood withoat giving up all we have gained in territory. I aay, then. 
go on aB you propose. U. 8. Gbjust, Lieuletuml-Oen^roL' 

" This was the firet time that General Grant assented to the March to the 
Sea, and, although many of his warm friends and admirers insiat that he was 
the author and projector of that march, and that I simply executed his plans, 
General Grant haa never, in my opinion, thought so or said so. The truth is 
iully given in an original letter of President Lincoln, which I received at 
Savannah, Georgia, and have at this instant before me, every word of whicli 
is in his own familiar handwriting. It is dated : 

" ' WiSHisOTON, D. C, Dcttmber 2S, 18M. 

■ • • ■ "'When you were about leaving Atlanta for the Atlantic 
coast, I was anxious, if not fearful; but, feeling that yoa were the better 
judge, and remembering ' nothing risked, nothing gained,' I did not inter- 
fere. Now, the undertaking being a success, the honor is all yours; for I 
believe none of us went further than to acquiesoe; and, taking the work of 
General Thomas into account, m it should be taken, it is indeed a great 
saccesB. • • • * A, Lnrcom.'" 

Following this, in General Sherman's narrative, is the 

extract from page 167, given iu the opening of this letter. A 
few brief extracts will close the accouot : 

"On the 6th of November, at Kingston, I wrote and telegraphed to General 
Grant [General Sherman does not give these papers] reviewing the whole 
situation, gave him my full plan of action, stated that I was ready to march 
as Boon aa the election was over, and appointed Noverpber 10th as the day 
for starting. On the 8th I received thia dispatch ; 

" ' CiTT Point, V*., Nottmbtr 7, 18M, 10:30 P. H. 

" ' Mt^-Oenxnd Ssebman. 

"'Your dispatch of this evening received. I see no present reason for 
changing your plan. Should any arise, you will see it, or if I do I will 
inform you. I think every thing here is favorable now. Great good fortune 
attend youl I believe yon will be eminently successful, and at worst can 
only make a march lens fruitful of results than hoped for. 

" ' U. S. Grant, lAeaienani-GemroV 

" On the 10th of November the movement may be said to have fairly 

The above is a full and fair summarj- of the account in the 
Memoirs of the discussion attending Sherman's starting for 
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Savannah. It is in brief an extended argument to show that 
G-eneral Shermaa planned the March to the Sea, and that 
General Grant and the authorities at Washington opposed his 
plan for several weeks, but finally gave a reluctant consent to 
its execution. This view has been impressed upon the country 
ever since the close of the war. 

It is doubtful whether a more skillful misuse of ofSeial 
records has ever before been made to uphold an erroneous 
history of a military movement, and this will now be made 
to appear. 

The question under discussion between the parties named 
was not whether General Sherman should make a campaign to 
the sea, but whether he should begin it by abandoning Atlanta 
and the line of the railroad, and especially before he destroyed 
Hood's army. A campaign to the sea to cut the Confederacy 
in two, was decided upon by General Grant during the previ- 
ous January, when he was in command atNashville, and eight 
months before the time when General Sherman claims to have 
had such a move in his " mind's eye," General Thomas, General 
Halleck, and General Sherman were each notified at that time 
of this plan of General Grant. 

The first idea of the latter, as expressed in January, 1864, 
was to march through to Mobile, holding Atlanta and Mont- 
gomery as intermediate points, but the Union forces having 
occupied Mobile Bay on the 23d of August, just before the 
capture of Atlanta, General Grant, immediately after the fall 
of the latter place, telegraphed General Sherman that, as our 
forces had now secured the control of Mobile, he thought 
Sherman had better move on Augusta as .soon as his men were 
rested, while Canby acted on Savannah, The following letters 
and telegrams are sufficiently explicit upon these points : 

Headquabtebs Militabt Ditisioh or thb Hibsissipft, ) 
Nashville, Teks., Jaiaary li, IBM. J 
[ConedantiBl.] 
Mqjor-Oeaeral'HAjjl^ECK.Wiahiagttm. 

• • " • I look upon the next line for me to secure, to be that 
Irom Chattanooga to Mobile, Montgomeiy and Atlanta being the important 
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iDtermediate points. To do this, large Buppli«a must be iecured on the 
Tennewee River, bo as to be independent of the railroad from here to the 
Tennessee for a considerable length of time. Mobile vonld be a fiecond base. 
The deBtmction which Shprman will do the roada around Meridian will be of 
matetial importwice to us in prerenting the enemy from drawing supplies 
and in clearing that section of all large bodies of rebel troops. I do not 
look upon any points except Mobile in the south and the Tennessee Eiyer in 
the north ae presenting practical starting pointu from which to operate :^ainet 
Atlanta and Mon^ouiery. They are objectionable as starting points tn be 
all under one oommand, from the fact that the time it will take to com- 
municate from one to the other will be So great But, Sherman or McPhereon, 
one of whom would be entrusted with the distant command, are officers of 
such experience and reliability, that all objections on that score, except that 
of enabling the two armies lo act as an unit, would be removed. • • ■ 

The same objection will exist probably not to so great an extent, however, 
if the movement is made in more tbau one column. This will have to be 
with «ji army ot the siie we will be obliged to use. 

Heretofore I have refrained from suggesting what might be done in other 
commands than my own, in cooperation with it, or even to think much over 
the matter. But, as you have kindly asked me in your letter of the 8th of 
January, only just received, for an interchange of views on our present silua- 
Uon, I will write you again in a day or two, going outside of my own opera- 
tions. U. 8. Grast, Myor-GenwxU. 

Afterward, when General Grant was made Lieutenant- 
General and ordered East, turning over his command at Nash- 
ville to General Sherman, he sent the latter a copy of the 
above letter for his guidance. 

Four days after thus unfolding his plan for the Atanta and 
Gulf campaign to General Halleck, and while General Sher- 
man was on the Mississippi preparing his Meridian campaign, 
General Thomas, who was then in command at Chattanooga, 
was made acquainted with General Grant's design by the 
following letter : 



Major-General Gboroe H. Thomas, Chaiiaaooga. 

Owing to the presence of Longstreet in East Tennessee it will be impossible 
to attempt any movement from your present position while he remains. 

The great number of veterans now absent and yet to be furloughed will bo 
another difficulty in the way of any movement this Winter. Sherman, how- 
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ever, will be able to collect about twenty thoosand men from that part of his 
command now along the MigaiBsippi Biver available For a movement eastward 
from VickBbui^. He expects to have these ready to start about the 24th inat- 
He will proceed eastward as f u' as Meridan, at least, and will thorooghl; destroy 
the roada east and south from there, 'and, if possible, will throw troops as far 
east aa Sclma; or if he finds Mobile so far unguarded as to make hia force 
sufficient for the enterprise, will go there. To cooperate with this movement, 
you want to keep up appearances of preparation of an advance from Chat- 
tanooga. It may be necessary even to move a column as far as Lafayette. 

The time for the advance, however, would not be before the 30th inet., or 
when you might learn the enemy were contemplating an attack. Logan will 
also be instrncted to move, at the same time, what force he can from Belle- 
fontaine toward Rome. We will want to be ready at. the earliest posaible 
moment in the Spring for the advance. I look upon the line for this army to 
secure in the next campaign to be that from Chattanooga to Mobile, Atlanta 
and Montgomery being the important intermediate points. 

I look upon the Tennessee Biver and Mobile as being the most practicable 
points from which to start, and to hold as bases of supplies if the line is 
secured. I have so written to the General-in-Chief, only giving my views 
more fully, and shall write him to-day, giving my views of the cooperation 
we should have from the Eastern armies. 

I shall recommend that no attempt be made toward lUehmond bj any of 
the routes heretofore operated upon, but that a moving force of sixty 
thousand men be thrown into Newbern or Suffolk, favoring the latter place ; 
and move out, destroying the road as far toward Richmond as posBible. Then 
move toward Raleigh as rapidly as possible, hold that point, and open com- 
munication with Kewbem, even Wilmington. From Raleigh the enemy's 
most important line would be so threatened as to force them to keep on it a 
gnaid that would reduce their armies in the Geld much below our own. 
Before any part of this programme can be carried ont, Longstreet must be 
driven from East Tennessee. 

To do this it may be necessary to send more force from your command. 

I write this to give you an idea of what I propose, and at the same time to 
hear such suggestions as yon may have to propose. 

U. 8. Grakt, Major- Qenend. 

By the last of February, Greneral Shermai) having been 
meantime in the deptha of hia raid to Meridian, the prepa- 
rations for the campaign thus marked out by General 
Grant had progressed so far that General Thomas was send- 
ing in estimates of the number of troops needed to guard 
the roads and bridges from Nashville south, both by way of 
Decatur and of Stevenson, on to Chattauooga, and south to 
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Atlanta. This appears clearly enough from the following 

telegram : 

[By talegrapb rrom CbnlUnDOgft, F«brau7 S8, ISM.] 
Major~OrMral Uhant, JTojimKe. 

General Butterfield, by my direction, haa recently examined the line between 
here and Naj^hville, and reporta that he thinkii eix thousand men will be 
sufficient to guard that line, two regiments of which force should be cavalry. 

From what I know of the road between Nashville and Decalnr, two 
thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry will he sufficient to protect that 
line. One thousand infantry will be BufEcient to protect the line from 
Athena U> Stevenson. Probably both linea of communication can be guarded 
by ail thonsand infantry and two thousand cavalry, a great portion of which 
should be made Qp from the local militia of Tennessee, or troops organized 
especially for the preservation of order in the State. 

I believe if I can commence the campaign with the Fourteenth and Fourth 
Corps in front, with Howard's corpa in reserve, tbat I can move along the 
line of the railroad uid OTercome all opposition as far, at leaat, as Atlanta. 
I should want a strong division of cavalry in advance. As soon aa Captain 
Merrill returns from his reconnoissance along the railroad lines, I can give 
yon a definite estimate of the number of troops required to gnard the bridges 
along the road. Geo. H. Thouas, Major- Qenavl V. S. Viianteert. 

General Grant having been made Lieutenant General, and 
ordered to Washington, aummoncd General Sherman, who 
had returned from Meridian, to Nashville, which latter point 
he reached on the 17tli of March, 1864. On that day he was 
assigned to the command of the Military Division of the 
Mississippi, and immediately afterward left; with General 
Grant, accompanying the latter, then on hia way to Washington, 
as far aa the Burnet House, in Cincinnati, where about the 
20th of March, a further consultation was held in regard to 
the forthcoming campaign. 

Immediately upon arriving at his headquarters in the East, 
General Grant notified Halleck of the orders he had given 
Banks for a move on Mobile, to co5perate with Sherman, as 
is indicated in the following extract: 

Mijor- Geaeral H. W. HiLMCK, Chiif </ Ski/. 
I aent a letter to General Banks before leaving Nashville, directing him b 
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finish hii present expedition and assemble sll hiB aTsilable Force at Kew 
OrleunB as soon as possible, and prepare to receive orders for the taking of 
Mobile. 

If Shreveport ie carried, about e^ht tbousand (8,000) troops can be spared 
bom Steele and Eoaecrans to join Banks, and, if Decessaiy, to insore Hucce«s 
against Mobile, they can be taken from Sherman. • • • • 

D. S. Grant, LieiUemmt-Qeneral. 

The letter to General Banks thus referred to, coupled with 
further instructions to the same end, was published at length 
in General Grant's final report dated July 22, 1865: 

Hajor-Qeneral N. P. Banks, then on wn expedition up the Bed Hirer 
against Shreveport, Jjouisiana, (which had been ot^anized previous to mj 
appointment (o command), was notified b; me on the 15th of March, of the 
importance it was that Shreveport should be taken at the earliest possible 
day, and that if he found that the taking of it would occupy from ten to 
fifteen days more time than General Sherman had given his troops to be 
absent from their command, he would send them back at the time specified 
by General Sherman, even if it led to the abandonment of the main object of 
the Red Biver expedition, for this force was necessary to movements east of 
tlie Mississippi ; that should his expedition prove successful, he would hold 
Shreveport and the Bed River with such force as he might deem necessary, 
and return the balance of his troops to the neighborhood of New Orleans, 
commencing no move for the further acquisition of territory, unless it was to 
make that then held by him more easily held ; that it might be a part of the 
Spring campaign to move against MobUe; that it cert^nly trould be, if 
troops enough could be obtained to make it without embarrassing other 
movemenls; that New Orleans would be the point of departure for such an 
expedition; aiso, that I had directed General Steele to make a real move 
from Arkansas as suggested by him [General Banks), instead of a demonstra- 
tion, as Steele thought advisable. On the 31st of March, in addition tfl the 
foregoing notification and directions, he vas instructed as follows; 

1st. If successful in your expedition against Shreveport, that you turn ovm 
the defense of the Red River to General Steele and the navy. 

2d. That you abandon Texas entirely, with the exception of vour hold upon 
the Rio Grande. This can be held with four thousand men, if they will turn 
their attention immediately to fortifying their positions. At least one-half 
of the Force required for this service might be taken from the colored troops. 

3d. By properly fortifying on the Mississippi River, the force to guard it 
from Port Hudson to New Orleans can be reduced to ten thousand men, i-f 
not to a less number. Six thousand more would then hold all the rest of the 
territory necessary to hold until active operations can again be resumed west 
of the river. According to ^our last return, this would give you a force of 
over thirty thousand effective men with which to move against Mobile. To 
this I expect to add five thousand men from Missouri. If, however, you 
think the force here stated too small to hold the territory regarded as 
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necesiiUT' to hold possesidon of, I would B117 concentrate at least twenty-fiTe 

thousand men of your present command for operations againet Mobile. With 
these and such additions as I can give vou from elsewhere, lose no time in 
making a demonstration, to be followed by an attack upon Mobile. Two or 
more iron-clads will be ordered to report to Admiral Farragnl. This gireB 
him a strong naval fleet with which to cooperate. 

You can make your own arrangements with the Admiral for his cooperS' 
tion, and select your own line of approach. 

My own idea of the matter ip, that Faacagaula should be your base; but, 
from your long service in the Gulf Department, you will know best about 
the matter. It is intended that your movements shall be cooperative with 
movements elsewhere, and yott can not now start too soon. All I would now 
add is, that you commence the concentration of your forces at once. Prmerve 
a profound secresy of what yon intend doing, and start at the earliest possible 
moment. U. S. GRiNT, LteiOenat-QeaeraL 

Major- General N. P. Baskb. 

In addition to sending General Sherman a copy of the 
letter to Halleck, dated Nashville, January 15th, General 
Grant, a few days after sending the above letter to General 
Banks, again wrote the outlines of hia plana to General Sher- 
man, as will be seen by the letters which follow: 

HiAKQUlBTBBS ARUIES OF THE VsnsD StjITX3, ) 

WABHiNomiw, D. C, April 4, I86i. J 
Major-Oenrrai W, T. Sheemam, Commanding MUaiary IHvisum of the Mt- 

sustpjti. 

General: It is my design, if the enemy keep quiet and allow me to take 
the initiative in the Spring campaign, ki work all parts of the army together, 
and somewhat towards a common cent*r. For your information I now write 
you my programme as at present determined upon. 

I have sent orders to Banks by private messenger to finish up his present 
expedition against Shreveport with all dispatch ; to turn over the defense of 
the Red River Ic General Steele and the navy, and return your troops to you 
and hifl own to New Orleans ; to abajidon all of Tcias eicept the Eio Grande, 
and to hold that with not to exceed four thousand men ; to reduce the num- 
ber of troops on the Mississippi to the lowest number necessary to hold it, and 
to collect from his command not leas than twenty-five thousand (25,000) men. 
To this I will add five thousand (5,000) from Missouri. With this force be 
is to commence operations against Mobile as soon as he can. It will be 
imposeible for him to commence too early. 

Gilmore joins Butler with ten thousand (10,000) men, and the two operate 
against Bichmond from the south side of James Biver. This will give Butler 
thirty three thousand (33,000) men to operate with; General W. F. Smith 
commanding the right wing of his forces, and Gilmore the left wing. I will 
stay with the Army of the Potomac, mcreased by Burnside's corps of not len 
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than twenty -five thousHnd (25,000) effective men, and operate directly against 
Lee's army wherever it may be fotind. 

Sigel collects all bis available force in tiro columns — one, under Ord and 
Averill, to Btart from Beverly, Virginia; and the other, under Crooke, to 
start from CharleatoTi, on the Kanawha, to move against the Virginia 
& Tenneeaee Railroad. Crooke will have all cavalry, and will endeavor to 
get in about Sallville and move east from there to join Ord. Hie force will 
be all cavalry, while Ord will have from ten to twelve thousand men of all 

You I propose to move against Johnston's army, to break it up, and to get 
into the interior of the enemy's country as far as jou can, inflicting all the 
damage you can against their war resources. 

I do not propose to lay down for you a plan of campaign, but simply to lay 
down the work it is desirable to have done, and leave you free to eiecute in 
your own way. Submit to me, however, as early as you can, your plan of 
operations. 

As stated Banks is ordered to commence operations as soon as he can, Gil- 
more is ordered to report at Portress Monroe by the ISth inst., or as soon 
thereafter as practicable. Sigel is concentrating now. None will move from 
their places of rendezvous until I direct except Banks. I want to be ready to 
move by the 26th inst. if possible; but all I can now direct is that you get 
ready as soon as possible. I know you will have difficulties to encounter 
getting through the mountains to where supplies are abundant, but I believe 
yon will accomplish it. 

From the expedition from the Department of West Virginia I do not cal- 
culate on very great results, but it is the only way I can take troops from 
there. With the long line of railroad Sigel has to protect he can spare no 
troops eicept to move directly to his front. In this way he must get through 
to inflict great damage on the enemy, or the enemy must detach from one of 
his armies a lai^ force to prevent it. In other words, it Sigel can't skin 
himself, he cau hold a leg whilst some one else skins. 

I am, General, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

U. S. GbAST, Liealeaant-GmenU. 

General Grant had assumed command of all the armies on 
the 17th of March, and before the month closed matured his 
general plans for the Spring campaign and sent to all army 
commanders a map, which he thus describes in his final report 
of operations : 

"The accompanying map, a copy of which was sent to General Sherman 
and other comanders in March, 1864, shows by red lines the territory occu- 
pied by us at the beginning of the lebetlion and at the opening of the 
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campaign of 1S64, while tboee in bine are the lines which it wsa proposed to 
occupy." 

General Sherman thus acknowledges its receipt: 

HliltHlniHTKHi MlUTABT DlVIBION OF THI MiSBlBBIPPI, ) 

NiSHViLLi, Te:ib., April i, 1864. ; 
Colonel C. B. Comstock, Gattral Grant's Slaff, Wfu^aagtcn, D. C. 

Dear CoiXiNEt.: Your letter of March 26th came to me on the 2d inet, 
and the mail brought me the map ^efiterday. The parcel had evidently been 
opened and the poetmaflter had marked some additional postage on it. I will 
cause inquiries to he made l^t the map has been seen by some eye intelligent 
enough to read the meaning of the blue and red lines. We can not be too 
careful in these matters. 

That map to me contains more information and ideas than a volnme of 
printed matter. Keep your retained copies with infinite care, and if yoa have 
occasion to send out lo other commanders any more I would adviee a special 
courier. From that map I see all, and glad am I that there are minda now 
at Washington able lo devise ; and tor my part, U we can keep our connsela, 
I believe I have the men and ability to march square np to the position 
assigned me, and to hold it. Of conrse, it will cost as many a hard day, but 
I believe in lighting in a double sense — first, to gain physical rceulls, and 
next, to inspire respect on which to build up our nation's power. 

Of course. General Grant will not have time to give me the details of move- 
ments East, and the timft. Concurrent action is the thing. It wonld be wise 
if the General, through you or some educated officer, should give me timely 
notice of all contemplated movement, with all details that can be foreseen. 
I now know the results aimed at, I know my base and have a pretty good 
idea of my lines of operation. No time shall be lost in putting m; forces in 
mobile condition, so that all I ask is notice of time, that all over the grand 
theater of war there shall be simultaneous action. We saw the beauty of 
time in the battle of Chattanooga, and there is no reason why the same har- 
mony of action should not pervade a continent. 

I am well pleased with Captain Poe, and wonld not object to halt a dozen 
thoroughly educated young engineer officers. 

I am, with respect, your friend, 

W. T. Sherman, Major- Oenerat commanding. 

In reply to further lettera from General Grant, setting forth 
his plans, Sherman wrote: 

BEinQVABTIES MlUTAET DlTlSlO^r OF THE MlSSISSIPFI, ) 

N«SHvn.LS, TiNN., April ]0, 18»4. [ 
LUaleii/att-Oeneral V. 8- Grant, Commaitder-in-Cki^, Wtukmgion, D. U. 
Deab Genebaj. : Your two letters of April 4 are now before me, and 
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&fibrd me inftnite Euttisfa^^ion. That we are now alt to act o 
plan, conrerging on a common center, looks like enlightened var. 

Like youcself, you take the bluest load, and front me you eliall have 
thorough and hearty cooperation. I will not let aide l^ues draw me off from 
your main plana in which I am to knock Joe Johnston, and do aa anch 
damage to the resources of the enemy a« posBible. I have heretofore written 
to General Bawlins and Colonel Comstock, of your etaf^ someirhat of the 
method in which I propone to act. I hare seen all my army, corpti, and 
division commander.^, and signified only to the tonner, viz.: Sohofleld, Thomas, 
and McPheraon, our general plans, which I inferred from the purport of our 
conversations here and at Cincinnati. • • • • 

Should Johnston fall behind Chattahoochee, I would feign to the right, bat 
pass to the left and act on Atlanta or its eastern commanications according 
to developed facte. 

This is about as far ahead as I feel disposed to look, but I would ever bear 
in mind that Johnston is at all times to be kept so busy that he can not in 
any event send any part of his command agunst yon or Banks. 

If Banks can at the Same time cany Mobile and open up the Alabama 
Biver, he will in a measure eolve the most difficult part of my problem — 
promstoTur. But in that I must venture. Georgia has a mUliun of inhabi- 
tants. If they can live we should not starve. If the enemy intermpt my 
communications I will be absolved from all obligations to subsist on our own 
resources, but will feel perfectly justified in taking whatever and whenever I 
can find. 

I will inspire my command ii successful, with my feelings that beef and 
salt are all that is absolutely necessary to lite, and parched com fed Qeueral, 
Jackson's army once on that very ground. 

As ever, your friend and serrant, 

W. T. Shxkhan, Major-Qeaeral. 

Under date of Nashville, April 16th, 1864, General Sher- 
man wrote General McPherson as follows: 

" I take it tor granted that, unless Banks gets out of Bed Biver and 
attacks Mobile (which is a material part of General Grant's plan), we will 
have to fight Folk's army as well as Johnston's." 

Mobile Bay having been captured a few weeks before the 
fall of Atlanta, General Grant, a few days after General Sher- 
man had occupied the latter place, suggested the following 
modification of his plan : 

ClTT PoiNi, V*., StptanhcT 10, 1864. 
Major-Qert^fd 8hebua.k : 

As soon as your men are properly rested, and preparations can be made, it 
is desirable that another campaign should be commenced. 
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We vant to keep the enemv continuallj pressed to the end of the via. It 
we give him no peace while the war lasts, the end ean not be iar diitant. 
Now that we hare all of Mohile Bay that ii valuable, I do not know but it 
will be the best move for Major-Genersl Canby's troops to act upon Savannah, 
while you move on Augusta. I should like to hear from you, however, on 
this matter. TJ. 9. Graht, Lieuteiuait-GeiKnd. 

To tlie above suggestion Sherman replied that it would risk 
his whole army to move as suggested by Grant, unless the 
latter could capture the Savannah Eiver up to Augusta, or the 
Chatfalioochee up to Columbus. The following ie this reply, 
dated September 10, 8 p. m.: 

General Grant. 

I have jour dispatch of to^ay. My command need some rest and pay. 
Our roads are also broken back near Nashville, and Wheeler is not yet dis- 
posed of. Still I am perfectly alive to the importance of pushing our advan- 
tage to the utmost. I do not think we can afford U operate further, depend' 
ent on the railroad. It takes so many men to guard it, and even then it ii 
nightly broken by the enemy's cavalry that swarms about us. Macon is 
distant one hundred and three miles and Augusta one hundred and seven ty-five 
miles. If I could be sure of finding provisions and ammunition at Augusta 
or ColuiubuB, Georgia, I can march to Itfilledgeville and compel Hood to 
give up Augusta or Macon, and could then turn on the other. The country 
wilt afford forage and many supplies, but not enough in anyone place to 
admit of a delay. In scattering for forage we have a great man^ men picked 
up by the enemy's cavalry. 

If you can manage to take the Savannah Eiver as high as Augusta, or the 
Chattahoochee as far up as Columbus, I can sweep the whole State of Geoi^a, 
otherwise I would risk our whole army by going too far from Atlanta. 

W. T. Sheruan, Mpir-GenCTui 

In reply to this telegram holding that there would be great 
risk in moving far beyond Atlanta, Grant wrote at length, 
under date of September 12th, stating his own plans for move- 
ments East, and telling Sherman that he plainly saw the diffi- 
culties In supplying his army, except when it should be 
constantly moving beyond. The following extract is sufficient 
to show its bearing upon the question now under discussion: 

"What you are to do with the forces at your command, I do not exactly 
see. The difEcultiesof supplying your army, except when they are constantly 
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moving beyond where you are, I plainly see. It it had not been for Price's 
movement, Canby could have lent twelve thousand more men to Mobile. 
From yonr command od the Minsigsippi an equal numt>er could have tieen 
taken. With these forces, my idea would have been to divide them, lending 
one-half to Mobile and the other half to Savannah. You could then move 
as proposed in your telegram, so as to threaten Macon and Augusta equally. 
Whichever one abould be abandoned by the enemy you could take and open 
up a new base of supplies," • • • • 

General Sherman's letter, in reply to the above, was dated 
September 20tb, and contains these extracts : 

" Now that Mobile is shut out lo the commerce of our enem^, it calls fof 
no further effort on our part, unless the capture of the city can be followed 
by the occupation of the Al&bama Biver and the railroad to Columbus, 
Georgia, when that place would be a magnificent auxiliary to my further 
progress into Georgia. • • • • 

" If successful, I suppose that Fort Caswell will be occupied, and the fleet at 
once sent to the Savannah Biver. Then the reduction of that city is the next 
question. It once in our possession, and the river open to us, I would not 
hesitate to cross the State of Georgia with sixty thousand men, hauling some 
stores and depending on the country for the balance. Where a million of 
people find subsiatenee, my army won't starve. • ■ ■ • 

" I will, therefore, give it as my opinion that your army and Canby's should 
be reenforced to the maximum ; that, after you get Wilmington, you should 
strike tor Savannah and its river; that General Canby should hold the 
Mississippi River, and send a force to take Columbus, Georgia, either by way 
of the Alabama or Appalachicola River; that I should keep Hood employed, 
and put my army in fine order for a march on Augusta, Columbia, and 
Charleston, and start as soon as Wilmington is sealed io commerce, and the 
city of Savannah is in our possession. • ■ ■ • 

"If yon will secure Wilmington and the dty of Savannah from your 
center, and let General Canby have command over the Missisaippi Biver and 
the country west of it, I will send a force to the Alabama and Appal aehieola, 
provided you give me one hundred thousand of the drafted men to fill up my 
old regimento; and if you will fix a day to be in Savannah I will insure our 
possession of Macon and a point on the river below Augusta." ■ • • 

This last is sufficiently explicit as to the conditions upon 
which General Sherman was willing to undertake a march to 
the sea. 

On the 4th of October, while the subject of Sherman's 
further movement from Atlanta was under consideration, and 
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three weeks before the time he now claims in his Memoirs 
that he had fully made up his mind in regard to the march to 
Savannah, General Grant wrote the following letter to General 
Halleck, both in regard to the natm-e of the original plan and 
the modifications suggested by the success in Mobile Bay: 



Major-Qtnend HaixsCE, Chi^ cf <Siajf ^ the Army, Watkington, D. C. 

O-enebal: Yoar letter of the 2d Inet., in reUtion to the moTementa of the 
Weetem armies and the preparationa ordered by the staff officers of Oenernl 
Canby, U received. When thia campaign was commenced nothing else was 
in contemplation but that Sherman, after capturing Atlanta, should connect 
with Canll^ at Mobile. Drawing the Nineteenth Corps, however, from Canby, 
and the movements of Kirby Smith demanding the prexence of all of Canbj'a 
Burplns foi«ea in another direction, has made it impomible to carry out the plan 
aa early aa was contemplated. Any considerable force to coSperate with 
Sherman on the sea-coast must now be sent from here. The qneation is 
whether, under such circumatauces, Augusta and Savannah would not be a 
better line than Selma, Montgomery, and Mobile. I think Savannah might 
be taken hj anrprise with one corpa from here and such troopa as Poster 
could spare from the Department of the South. This is my view, but before 
giving positive orders I want to make a visit to Washington and consult a 
little on the subject. All Canby can do with his present force is to make 
demonstrations on Mobile and up the Appalachicola toward Columbus. He 
can not positively have the force to require the transportation your letters 
would indicate he has called for, or to consume the supplies. Either line 
indicated would cut off the supplies from the rich districts of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Misaissippi equally well. Whichever way Sherman moves he will 
undoubtedly enconnter Hood's army, and in crossing to the aea-eosst will 
aever the connection between Lee's army and thia district of country. I wrote 
to Sherman on this subject, sending my letter by a staff officer. He is ready 
to attempt (and feels confident of his ability to succeed) to make his way to 
eitlier the Savannah Eiver or any of the navigable streams emptying into 
the Atlantic or Gtilf, if he is only certwn of Ending a base open for him when 
he arrives. The supplies Canby was ordering, I presume, were intended for the 
use of Sherman's army. I do not deem it necessary to accumulate them in 
any great quantity until the base to which be is to make bis way is secured. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

U. S. Ob ANT, lAeuteaantrOmeraL 

That General Sherman had heard nothing of the plan for 
the Spring campaign up to the time of his arrival in Nash- 
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ville, about the 17tli of March, 1864, is quite evident from 
the following extracts from one of his oWn letters : 

llEinqniBTEBa Difjirthrnt or the TEKaEsaiE, 1 
Mbkphts, Mare\ \itk, 1BS4. { 

MajoT^GetuTol McPhbrsoh, commanding, de., Vidcdntrg. 

Deab General; • • • " I am sammoned bj Oenerikl Grant 
to be in Nashville on the 17th, and it ^ill keep me moving night and daj to 
get tliere b7 that date. • ■ • • 

I don't kno^T, as yet, the grand atrat^y of the next campaign, but on 
MTiTal at Nashville I will soon cat«h the main points, and will advise you of 
them. • • • • I am truly your friend, 

W. T. Shebman, Afiyor-GenenJ commanding. 

These various extracts from the records show conclusively 
that a campaign from Chattanooga through to the Gulf, 
originated with General Grant, and that he suhsequently 
modified it on account of the control of Mobile having been 
secured before Atlanta was captured. It will now be made 
/ to appear that the discussion which took place between Gen- 
eral Sherman and General Grant was not over the question 
whether a march to the sea should be made, but whether it 
should be undertaken before Hood's army was overthrown, 
this army having passed to General Sherman's rear. As soon 
as the last move of the enemy had developed itself, and 
Thomas had been sent back to shoulder the responsibility 
of taking care of him. General Sherman became strongly 
possessed with the idea of marching through to the sea 
without first destroying Hood. He saw no risk in leaving 
Atlanta, and no longer seemed to think it necessary for Grant 
to first take Savannah, and Canby to take Columbus. Any 
route through Georgia, in the absence of Hood, was, as 
General Sherman expressed it in a telegram to Grant (not 
given- in the Memoirs), "all open, with no serious enemy to 
oppose at present," 

Then the discussion between Sherman and Grant already 
alluded to began. 

Finally, by underestimating Hood's forces, and largely 
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overestimating those proposed to be left with Thomas, Sher- 
man obtained the desired permission, and when Grant had 
thus been made to believe that Thomas would have ample 
force to meet Hood in the field and destroy him, and not till 
then, did he allow Sherman to go. 

The overestimates of Thomas' forces, and underestimates 
of Hood's were as follows: 

November 1st Sherman telegraphed Grant (the dispatch 
not being given in the Memoirs), that Hood's force was 
thirty thousand infantry, and from seven to ten thousand 
cavalry, and that General Thomas would have (according to 
a summary of General Sherman's figures, as given in detail 
in this dispatch), from fifty-three to sixty thousand, beside 
a large force of cavalry — now stated in the Memoirs to have 
been about ten thousand — thus representing to General Grant 
that Hood's whole force was only from thirty-seven to forty 
thousand, while Thomas had from sixty-three to seventy 
thousand. In the same dispatch he informed Grant that he 
had retained only fifty thousand men for his March to the Sea, 
when, as the official returns now printed in his Memoirs 
(Vol. II, page 172), show, he retaiued over sixty -two thousand. 

No wonder General Grant was finally persuaded to give up 
that part of his plan which, for its first step, involved the 
destruction of Hood. 

General Sherman, in his book (Vol. II, page 162), as already 
quoted, now that he deems it necessary for history to vindicate 
his march away from the very enemy that for five months 
had so stoutly resisted his combined forces, thus allowing Hood 
to turn upon the fragments left for General Thomas to gather 
up, states the forces available to General Thomas for a fight 
at Nashville at from sixty-five to seventy-one thousand, beside 
seventeen thousand seven hundred oavalry, or a total force 
of from eighty-two thousaod seven hundred to eighty-eight 
thousand seven hundred. This appears from a summary of 
his figures and not in direct terms. 

The official returns of the forces actually available for the 
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battle of Nashville, which returns were at General Sherman's 
service when he preiKired the above figures, are es follows: 
Infantry, forty-cue thousand eight hundred and fifteen ; cav- 
alry, t«n thousand five hundred and ninety-six; artillery, 
three thousand and sixty-one; total, fifty-five thousand four 
hundred and seventy-two, or twenty-seven thousand two 
hundred and twenty-eight less than Sherman's lowest estimate. 
A few extracts from General Thomas' report of his cam- 
paign will test all the above statements of Sherman : 

"At this time I fomid myself conironted by the arm j which, under General 
J. E- Jolinaton, liad so sliillfully resisted the advance of the whole active 
army ot the Militaiy Division of the Mississippi, from Dalton tn the Chatta- 
hoochee, reenforced hj a well equipped and enthusiastic cavali7 command 
of over twelve thousand (12,000), led by one of the boldest and most successful 
comntajiders in the rebel armj. Mj information from all sources confirmed 
the reported strength of Hood's army to be from forty to forty-five thousand 
infantry, and from twelve to fifteen thousand cavalry. My efi*ective force, at 
this time, consisted of the Fourth Corps, about twelve thousand (12,000), 
under Major-General D. 8. Stanley; the Twenty-third Corps, about ten 
thousand (10,000), under Major-Oeneral J. M. Schofield; Hatch's division 
of cavalry, about four thousand (4,000); Croiton's brigade, twenty-five hun- 
dred (2,500), and Capron's brigade, of about twelve hundred (1,200). The 
balance of my force was distributed along the railroad, and posted at Mur- 
freesboro, Stevenson, Bridgeport, Huntaville, Decatur, and Cbattanooga, to 
keep open our communications, and hold the posts above named, If attacked, 
untU they could be reenforced, as np to this time it was impossible to 
determine which course Hood would take — advance on Nashville, or turn 
toward HuntavUle. Under the circumstances, it wa« manifestly best to ad; 
on the defensive until sufficiently reinforced to justify taking the ofien- 

" It was therefore with considerable anxiety that we watched the forces at 
Florence to discover what course they would pursue with regard to General 
Sherman's movements, determining thereby whether the Ijoopa under my 
command, numbering less than half those under Hood, were to act on the 
defenuve in Tennessee, or to take the offensive in Alabama. • • • • 
The possibility of Hood's forces following General Sherman was now at an 
end, and I quickly took measures to act on the defensive. Two divisions of 
infantry, under Major-General A. J. Smith, were reported on their way to 
join me from Missouri, which, with several one-year regiments then arriving 
in the Department, and detachments collected from points of minor import- 
ance, would swell my command when concentrated to an army nearly as 
large as that of the enemy. • • ■ • 
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"My onljr resource then w»e to retire elowlj' toward mj reSoforcementi, 
delajing the enemy'i progrtm m much es possible to gun time Iw reSnforce- 
ments to arrive and concentraM. ■ ■ • ■ ginoe the departore of 
General Sberman about seven thousand (7,000) men belonging to his column 
had collected at ChattanoogH, comprising convalescents returning to their 
commands and men returning from furlongb. 

"Tliese men had been organized into brigades to be made available at such 
points as they might be needed. My command had also been reenforced by 
twenty (20) new one-year regiments, most of which, however, were absorbed 
in replacing old regiments whose term of service had expired." 

The very dispatch which General Sherman quotes as Grant's 
assent to the inarch, shows that he gave it upon the ground 
that Thomas, with the force Sherman said he had left him, 
could destroy Hood. This telegram was in reply to one of 
November 1st, given just above, mis-stating Thomas* avail- 
able force. Aftfir saying he had telegraphed Sherman on the 
same day that Hood's army should be looked upon as the 
"object," the dispatch continued: 

"With the force, however, that you have left with General Thomas, he 
must be able to take care of Hood and destroy him. • • • • j g^y, 
then, go on as you propose." 

General Sherman interprets the last clanse of this order as 
if it read: "Go on and execute the March to the Sea, which 
you have originated,"- when, in fact, he should have interpreted 
it; "You propose to march without first destroying Hood. 
As Thomas can now take care of him, I say go." 

There is an expression in the congratulatory order issued 
by General Sherman to his army, after reaching Savannah, 
which can not well be explained in accordance with his theory 
that he planned the March to the Sea, Speaking of Hood's 
movement to his rear as an attempt to decoy him out of 
Georgia, General Sherman in that order wrote: 

" But we were not thns to be led away by him, and preferred to lead and 
control events ourselves. Generals Thomas and Schofield, commanding the 
departments to our rear, returned to their posts and prepared to decoy Gen- 
eral Hood into their meshes, while we came on to complete the origmal 

journey." • • • ^ 
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When General Sherman wrote of our "original journey," 
he may have had in mind a letter he sent General Banks, then 
in Louisiana, dated Nashville, April 3, 1864. It contained 
the following paragraph : 

"All is well in tliia quarter, and I hope by the time you turn against 
Mobile our forces wUl again act toward the same end, though from dietant 
points. General Grant, now baring lawful control, will donbtleea see that 
all minor objects are disregarded, and that all the armies act on a common 
plan." 

Two weeks before this he had returned from the Cincinnati 
conference with General Grant, where the latter communicated 
to him the plan of the Atlanta campaign and the movement 
beyond to Mobile, as he had in the previous January made 
them known to Generals Halleok and Thomas. As will be 
seen these letters were written about a month before the open- 
ing of the Atlanta campaign, and over five months before the 
date claimed by General Sherman as the earliest time when he 
had the March to the Sea in his " mind's eye." 

There are some singular and important omissions in Gen- 
eral Sherman's story. On page 166, after quoting Grant's 
dispatch of November 2d, given above, he says: "This [No- 
vember 2d] was the first time that General Grant assented to 
the March to the Sea," 

And yet, on November 1st, as appears in a dispatch to 
General Grant, given in one of General Sherman's published 
reports, he said: 

"Hood's cavalry may do a good deal of damage, and I have sent Wilson 
back with all dismoanted cavalry, retaining only abont four thousand five 
hundred. This is Ihe best I can do, and shall therefore, when I get to Atlanta 
the necessary stores, move south as soon as possible." 

Was he going without the permission which he here says he 
did not receive until November 2d? 

The feet is, however, that, notwithstanding the statement 
that Grant's dispatch of November 2d was his first assent to 
the March, he had really given such assent three weeks 
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before, in the following answer to Sherman's telegram of 
October 11th, heretofore quoted: 

CiTT Point, Vi., Octohtr 11, 1884, 11:30 P. U. 
ALijor-Generai Sherham. 

Your diapatch at to-day received. If yon are satiafied the trip to the sea- 
coaat can be made, holding the line of the Tennessee Eiver firmly, you may 
make it, deBtroying all the railroad south of Dalton or ChattanoDga, aa you 
think best. jj_ q_ Gmj,T, J 



In this permission also, the condition of holding Tennessee 
firmly against Hood is prominent. 

The next day General Grant again telegraphed as follows: 

ClTT PoiKT, Otlober U, 18(M, 1 P. H. 
Qenfral Sbbrmait, Kingston. 

On reflection I think better of your proposition. It will be much better to 
go south than to be forced to come north. You will, no doubt, clear the 
country where you go of railroad tracks and Buppliea, • • • • 

U. 8. GaAHT, lAeateniad-Oenend. 

General Sherman, on page 154, says he received no answer 
to his Kingston dispatch "at the tiniB." The reason is obvi- 
ous. It was dated 11:30 p. M. of the 11th, and the next day 
Sherman left for Rome. His telegraphic com mnni cations 
with Kingston and with Washington, however, remained 
perfect, and it Is not likely that a dispatch from the Lieuten- 
ant-General, directing the march of an army through to the 
sea-coast, would be long delayed. If he had never received 
it in the field, however, he need not now have made the above 
mistake of three weeks in so important a date, since General 
Grant's reply of October 11th was printed in full in his final 
report of the operations of the armies. 

On page 157 Sherman says: "So it is clear that at that 
date [October 17] neither General Grant nor General Thomas 
heartily favored my proposed plan of campaign." And yet 
the day before this he had telegraphed Halleck : 

"I got the dinpatcb in cipher nbout providing me a place to come out on 
salt water, but the cipher is imperfect, and I can not make out whether 
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Savftunsh or Mobile be preferred; bat I also want to know if 700 we willing 
that I should deetroy Atlanta and the railroad." 

And on this very date (October 17) he had received the 
following from General Grant: 

"The moment I know yon hare started eonth, stores will be abipped to 
Hilton Head, where there are trani'ports read; to taice them to meet yov at 
Savannah. In caae you go south I would not propose holding any thing 
■oath of Chattanooga, certainly not south of Dalton. Destroy in such case 
all of military Talae in Atlanta." 

As early as October 13th, two weeks before General Sher- 
man claima that he finally decided on this march, General 
Grant had ordered cooperating forces to proceed to the coast 
below Savannah and move inland against the Gulf Kailroad. 
This appears in the following from Halleck to Grant, dated 
Washington, October 22d : 

"I had prepared instructions to General Canby to moTe all available 
forces in Mobile Ba; and elsewhere to Brunswick and up the Savannah and 
Gulf Ballroad, as directed by you on the 13th, bat on learning that Sher- 
man's operations were nncertain I withheld the order." 

October 19th Sherman telegraphed Thomas: 

" • • • "I propose with the Armies of Ohio, Tennessee, and 
two corps of thifi, to sally forth and make a hole in Geo:^ and Alabama 
that will be hard to mend. I will, probably, about November 1st, break up 
the railroads and bridges, destroy Atlanta, and make a break for Mobile, Sa- 
vannah, or Charleston." • • • • 

Under date of October 19, 1864, General Sherman wrote 
General Halleck as follows: 

"I must have alternatives; else, being confined to one route, the enemy 
might so oppose, that delay and want would trouble me ; but, having alterna- 
tives, I can take so eccentric a course that no general can guess my objective. 
Therefore, when you hear I am off, have lookouts at Morris Island, S. C, 
Ossabaw Bound, Ga., Pensacola and Mobile Bays. I will turn up somewhere, 
and, believe me, I can take Macon, Milledgeville, Augusta, and Savannah, 
Ga., and wind ap with closing the neckband of Charleston so that they will 
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"Thia movement U not pnrely militu^ or strate^c, bat It will UluEtTBle 
the vnlnerabilitj of the South." 

Colonel Bowman, m tis "Sherman and his Campaigns," a 
work written in the interest of Sherman, commenting upon 
the above letter, says: 

"General Grant promptl; aathorized the proposed movement, indicating, 
however, big preference for Savannah as the objective, and fixing Dalton lUi 
the northern limit for the destruction of the railway." 

To this alternative letter Halleck replied, under date of 
October 31 : 

"The alternatives mentioned in your letter of October 19th will be pre- 
pared for b; boats at Hilton Head and Pensacola, with means of transporta- 
tion to any point where required," , 

Certain correspondence, which passed between General 
Sherman before Atlanta and General Canby before Mobile, 
haa a forcible bearing upon the questions under consideration. 
It will be noticed that thifl correspondence began some weeks 
before the capture of Atlanta, and related to a move beyond 
upon Montgomery: 

Neib Atukti, Augiul IT, IS(I4. 
Ma^or-Qeacnd Caitbt, MabOe. 

Diepalch of the 6th received, • • ■ • If possible the Alabama 
River shoold be posaesaed by ub in connection with oiy movement. I conld 
easily open communication U> Montgomery, bat I doubt if you will have 
troopa enough until the September draft. I can prets on Atlanta good, but 
I do not want Kirby Smith here. ■ • • • 

W, T. ShEBMAK, SSajor-Gtatnd. 

Nbw Obi.bi 

Myor-Oeneral Bbxbxas. 

• • ■ " I have a reserve of twelve thousand men up the river to 
watch Kirby Smith. I do not think he can cross in any force without being 
discovered in time to prevent it, but I can not use this force against Mobile 
and prevent a passage. 

The route you saggested haa been considered, and with twenty tbonsand 
men we could control the Alabama Biver from Mobile to Montgomei?. * 
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* * * I will keep the enemj about Mobile uaeasy, and will act agunit 
the ci^ and river the moment I can gather a sufficient force. 

Ed. E. Caitby, Major-General. 

HlADQQABTBBa UlLITlBY DlTIBIOM Of THK HlSSHBIFPI. Ih TBE FielD, 1 

Atlinti, GiOROii, SeptembtriO, 1864. | 
Qeatral CuiBT, Nea Orieaat. 

Dispatch ot the 27th received. I got to Atlanta by a conple of good 
moves. You succeeded at Fort Morgan sooner than I expected. We must 
have the Alabama River now, and also the Appalachicola at the old arsenal, 
and up to Colnmbos. M; line is so long now that it ia imposftible to protect 
it against cavalry raids; bat if we can get Montgomery and Columbus, 
Georgia, as bases in connection with Atlanta, we have Oeoi^a and Alabama 
at our fe^t. You ought h> have more men, and it is a burning shame that at 
this epoch we should need men, for the North is full of them. 

They can raise a political convention any time of fifty to one hundred 
thousand men, and yet they pretend they can not g;ive us what we want. But 
keep at it, and I only want to express my idea that I voald not bother with 
the city of Mobile, which will simply absorb a garrison for you, but would 
use the Tensas channel and notify General Gardner, of the rebel army, to 
maintain good order, etc., In the now useless streets of Mobile. 

I will be ready to sally forth again in October, but ought to have some 
assurance that, in case of necessity, I can swing into Appalachicola or Mont- 
gomery, and find friends. 

W. T. Shkbjcan, Major-Geaeral commnJwSns. 



M<yor-Gtneral SheemAN. , 

Your dispatch of the 10th has just been received. The plans you su^nesled 

have been under consideration, and preparations are now in progress. 
I think I can give you the assurance that you will find friends in Mobile, 

if the trouble in Arkansas Biver should be soon ended, how far east of that 

will depend upon the reenforcemenls that can be spared for this command ? 
Bd. E. CAifBY, Major-QenenU. 

KimobWh, OiOBOii, Novtmher T,18B4. 
Qeneml Canby, Jfew OrUant. 

Beauregard has left Georgia altogether and shifted across to the neighbor- 
hood of Florence, Alabama, threatening to invade Tennessee. We are all 
ready for him there, and I have still an army with which to go on. If you 
hear I have destroyed Atlanta and marched south, be prepared with boats to 
oeaA me snpplies from Ponchartrain, and have the navy look out for my firee 
and rocket signals along the east side of Mobile Bay, as high up as Old 
Blakely. W. T. Shbrsian, Miyor-OeaeraL 
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The last letter written by General Sherman to tieneral 
Grant before cutting loose from Atlanta, was dated November 
6th. It is referred to in the Memoirs, but not quoted. It 

contains the following significant passages : 

"The only queBtion in my mind is whether I ought not to have dogged him 
[Hood] far over into MiBsissippi, • • • ■ bnt then I thoaght that 
by 80 doing I would play into hia hands by being drawn or decoyed too far 
away from onr original line of advance." 

And again, he argues for a movement on Pensacola and 

Mobile as follows ; 

"Admitting thia reasoning to be good, that such a morement [to the sea] 
per M he right; Etill there may be reasonswhy one route would be better than 
another. There are three from Atlanta — south-east, Bouth, and south-west — 
all open, with no serious enemy to oppose at present. 

" Thejirel would carry me across the only east and west railroad remaining 
to the Confederacy, which would be destroyed, and thereby the communica- 
tions between the armies of Lee and Beauregard severed. Incidentally I 
. might destroy the enemy's depots at Macon and AnguBta, and reach the sea- 
shore at Charleston or Savannah, from either of which points I could reen- 
force our armies in Virginia, 

"The KcoTui and easiest route would be due south, following substantially 
the valley of Flint River, which is Tery fertile and well supplied, and fetching 
up on the navigable waters of the Appalachicol a, destroying ea route the same 
railroad, taking up the prinoneis of war still at Andersonrille, and destroying 
about tour hundred thousand (400,000) bales of cotton near Albany and Fort 
Gaines, 

"This, however, would leave the army in a bad position for future move- 

" The third, down the Chattahoochee to Opelika and Montgomery, thence to 
Pensacola or Tensas Bayou, in communication with Fort Morgan. 

"This latter route would enable me at once to cooperate with Gen- 
eral Canby in the reduction of Mobile, and occupation of the line of the 
Alabama. 

" In my judgment the first would have a material effect upon your cam- 
psjgri in Virginia ; the second would be the safest ol execution ; but the third 
would more properly fall within the sphere of my own command, and have a 
direct bearing upon my own enemy, 'Beauregard.' If, therefore, I should 
start before I hear further from you, or before further developments turn my 
course, you may take it for granted that I have moved via GriHin to Bames- 
ville ; tliat I break up the road between Columbus and Macon good • and then, 
if I feign on Columbus, will move via Macon and MiUen to Savannah; or, 
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if I feign on Uacon, yo\x may take it for granted that I Iiave aliot off tovard 
Opelika, Montgomery and Mobile Bay or Pensacola." 

The following extracts from the final report of General 
Grant, dated Washington, July 22, 1865, bear pointedly 
upim the questions under consideration. In describing the 
combined movements ordered for the Spring of 1S64, he 

says: 

" General Sherman was inatracted to move against Johnston's army, brealc 
it op, and to go into the interior of the enemy's country as faJ- as he could, 
inflicting all the damage he could upon their irar resourceu. If the enemy 
in his front shoved sigmi of joinlug Lee, to follow him up to the full extent 
of his ability, while I would preTent the conoentration of Lee upon him, if il 
was in the poner of the Army of the Potomac to do so. More specific 
instractions were not given, for the reason that I bad talked over with him 
the plans of the campaign, and was satisfied that he understood them and 
would execute them to the fullest extent poaaible." 

And again : 

"It was the original design to hold Atlanta, and by getting throi^h to the 
coa«t, with a garrison left on the soutbem rdboads, leading east and vest 
Lhrough Georgia, to effectually sever the East from the West. 

"In other words, cut the would-be Confederacy in two again, as it had been 
cut once by our gaining possefsion of tbe Misaissippi Bivcr. General Sher- 
man's plan virtually effected this object." 

That part of Sherman's plan here referred to, is his propo- 
sition to marcti through Georgia without holding Atlanta. 

The above citations from the official records, and chiefly 
from those in (Jeneral Sherman's possession, are quite sufficient 
to show that the correct history of the March to the Sea is 
not given in the Memoirs. 

There was this important difference between Grant's plan 
'and Sherman's: Grant's contemplated a prior destruction of 
Hood's army. Sherman's was a march away from an enemy. 
This branch of the subject will be treated at length in a subse- 
[uent chapter. 

The records thus far produced are sufficient to show that 
General Grant, while still in command at Nashville, and two 
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months before his promotion as Lieu tenant-General, had 
planned a movement from Chattanooga through to Mobile, 
and that he then had in mind a coSperation on the part of the 
Eastern armies. There are records to show, further, that in the 
preceding November he was contemplating a concert of action 
between these armies, and his idea was to secure a commiknder 
for the Army of the Potomac who would act in full accord 
with him. He settled upon W. F. Smith as that oflBcer, and 
thus urged his promotion : 

Chat 
Sm. E. M. STANTON, SeerOary of War. 

I would respectfully recommend that Br^adier-Oenerol W. F. Smith be 
placed flret on the list for promotion to the tank of Uajor-Gcneral. He ie 
poBBefleed of one of the clearest beads in the annf, is veiy practical and 
indnstrioaa. No man in the service ia better qualified than he for onr largest 
commaudB. I haTe the honor, etc., 

U. 8. &RA1IT, Majar-Gmeral. 

HXikDqDAKtEBS MiL 



Si» EzcfUeney, A, Lincoui, Preddaii of the UnUtd Sal^. 

In a preTious letter addreeeed to the Secretary of War, I recommended 
Brigadier-General W. F. Smith for promotion, Eecent evenla have entirelj 
aalisfied me of his great capacity and merits, and I hasten to renew the 
recommendation and to urge it. The interests of the public service would 
be better subserved by thia promotion than the interests of General Smith 
himself. My reason for writing this letter now is to ask that W. F. Smith's 
name be placed first on the list for promotion of all those ptevioualj lecom' 
mended by me. I have the honor, etc., 

V. 8. Gkant, Myor-OeneroL 

His object in making these recommendations appears from 
further correspondence. 

Early in December he wrote General Halleck expressing 
the opinion that East Tennessee and his immediate front were 
safe; that the roads were such that extensive movements in 
that latitude were impossible for either army, and so a small 
force could hold his liues while he should move on Mobile, 
and thus greatly advance the Spring operations. In this letter 
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hie intention of including Mobile in his plan of a movement 
in the Spring from Chattanooga, also appears. Omitting the 
description of the general situation, it is as follows: 

CHlITiHOOQi, Bectmher r, 1883. 
M^or-Gmeral Hali.ecs, WaMngUm. 

• • • ■ I feel unwilling, or rather desirous to avoid keeping m 
large a force idle for many monthe. I take the liberty of suggesting a, plan 
of campaign that I think will go far toward breaking down the rebellion 
before Spring. It will at least keep the enemj harassed, and prevent that 
reoi^niiation which could be effected hj Spring if left unimpeded. 

I propose, with the concnrrence of higher nathority, to move hj way of 
Kew Orleans uid Pascagoula on Mobile. 1 would hope to secure that place, 
or its investinent bj the last of January. Should the enemy make an 
obstinate resistance at Mobile, I would fortify outside and leave a garrison 
sufficient to hold the garrison of the town, and with the balance of the army 
make a camp^gn into the interior of Alabama and possibly Georgia. The 
campaign of course would be suggested by the movements of the enemy. It 
seems to me this move woald secure the entire States of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and a part of Georgia, or force Lee to abandon Virginia and North 
Carolina. Without his force the enemy have not got army enough to resist 
the army I can take. 

I am General, your obedient servant, 

V. S. Gkant, Major-General. 

The Assistant Secretary of War having visited General 
Grant, and talked over the question of this campaign, re- 
turned to Washington and reported fully to the authorities. 

General Halleck then telegraphed General Grant as follows: 



Miyor-Oeneral V- 8. Gkajit. 

As I understand from your dispateh of the Ttli, and from conversation with 
Mr. Dana, you propose : 

1. To expel the enemy from East Tennessee, and to provide against his 
return into that valley. 

2. To either force the rebels further back into Georgia or to provide against 
tlieir return by that line into Tennessee. 

3. To clean out West Tennessee. 

4. To move a force down the Mississippi and operate against Mobile. 
The importance of these objects is considered to be in the order above 

stated. It is thought that the fourth should not be definitely determined 
upon till tlie other three are accomplished, or their accomplishment made 
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reasonablj certain. Moreover, circnmstanccfl ma}r be such b7 the time that 
your Bpare forces reach Port Hudson or New Orleans aa to require their 
Bervicea weet of the MiBxiseippi. If so, the latter part of the plan would be 
eomewhat varied, or its enecation delayed. 

H. W. Hallege, Genercd-m-Chi^. 

The communication of the Assistant Secretary which pre- 
sented the matter at greater length, shows that the question 
of putting General W. F. Smith in command of the Army 
of the Potomac had been thoroughly discussed, and Grant, 
the President, the Secretary of War, and General Halleck 
agreed that it would be better to select Smith than General 
Sherman : 

WaShikoton, Decemiir 21, 188S, 6 P. M. 
Major-General U. S. Grant, Chattanooga. 

I have had detailed converaationa with the President, the Secretary of War, 
and General Halleck, with respect lo your project of a campaign in Alabama. 
It meeta the full approval of them all in every respect, not only because it 
keeps your army active during the otherwise useless weather of the Winter, 
bat becaUHe it appears to them well conctdvcd and as certain of producing 
the desired effect as any plan can be. " If it succeed " said the Secretary of 
War, " Bragg's army become prisoners of war without our having the trouble 
of providing for them." You would be authorized to proceed immedialefy 
with its execution but for the anxiety which seems to exist respecting East 
Tennessee. If Longstreet were expelled from that country, you could star; 
for Mobile at once; I suppose General Halleck will communicate with you 
fully on this subject. I judge from my conversation with him that he does 
not understand clearly how an army, large enough to make Longstreet's 
dislodgment certain, can be supplied while operating against Kogersville and 
Bristol, and accordingly I presume that, first, as soon as it is settled that be 
must be left in that region, you will he allowed to proceed south with the 
main body of your forces, leaving, of course, a sufficient number of troops to 
observe Longstreet, and prevent his getting hold of Knoxville, Cumberland 
Gap, or any other controlling point now in our hands. 

To my suggestion that the surest means of getting the rebels alt<^ther out 
of East Tenncseee is to be found in the Army of the Potomac; the reply is, 
that that is true, but from that army nothing is to be hoped under its present 
commander. This naturally led to your second proposition, namely, that 
either Sherman or W. F. Smith should be put in command of that army. 
To this the answer is such as to leave but little doubt in my mind that the 
second of these officers will be appointed to that post. Both the Secretary of 
War and General Halleck said to me that, as long as a fortnight before my 
arrival, they had come to the conclusion that when a change should be made, 
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Qeneral W. F. Smith would be the beat person to try. Some donbta whidi 
the? leemed to have respecting; his disposition and personal character I think 
I wax able to clear up. The Secretary of War hag also directed me to inform 
him that he is to be promoted on the first vacancy. The President, the 
Secretaiy of War, and Qeneral Halleck, agree with yon in thinking that it 
would be, on the whole, mach better to select him than Sherman. As yet, 
however, nothing has been decided upon, and you will understand that I have 
somewhat exceeded my instrnetionB from the Secretary of War in this com- 
mnnication, especially in the second branch of it, but it seems to me necessar; 
that yon should know all these par^culars. q A, DaN4. 

While all the records show that General Grant planned that 
Atlanta campaign which was finally executed, and that from 
its inception, it was in his mind a march to the sea, designed to 
divide the Confederacy; it is also true that this question of cut- 
ting through the territory of the rebels from the "West, had been 
discussed at one or two prominent headquarters in the East, 
sometime before General Grant, in a different way from any 
Bu^ested at these discussions, entered practically upon the 
work. Notes are in existence of a conversation at General 
McDowell's headquarters, on the day following the battle 
of Cedar Mountain in August, 1862, upon the policy of sever- 
ing the Confederacy by an army operating from the West 
through Atlanta, a movement on Savannah and Charleston 
from the rear, and a march up the coast. These were Gen- 
eral McDowell's ideas, though no definite combinations of 
troops were suggested for carrying them out. 

Early in the following year. General Pope wrote Secretary 
Stanton presenting a very elaborate plan for an advance from 
Murfreesboro to Mobile, through Atlanta. It involved the 
immediate abandonment of Grant's move again.st Vicksburg, 
and the transfer of his array to Rosecrans' front, an advance 
by Burnside through Cumberland Gap, the occupation of 
Chattanooga with a permanent garrison of sixty thousand 
men, and a movement thence on Atlanta with a force at least 
one hundred and fifty thousand strong. At the same time he 
proposed that forty thousand men from the Eastern army 
should be thrown into Pensacola, and marched north on 
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Montgomery to meet an equal number to be sent from the 
one hundred and fifly thousand at Atlanta. The line thus 
taken was to be permanently held by sixty thousand at 
Chattanooga, one hundred thousand at Atlanta, sixty thousand 
at Montgomery, and ten thousand at Mobile and Pensacola. 
Such a division of the Confederacy, General Pope argued at 
length, would soon lead to its overthrow. This plan involved 
the abandonment of the attempt to open the Mississippi. It 
remained for General Grant, however, to achieve thib most 
important river division of the Confederacy, and then turning 
eastirard to divide it again by the move from Chattanooga. 
And this division, Sherman, under the direction of Grant, 
accomplished with his force of one hundred thousand, which 
furnished both his garrisons and his moving column. 

So the records not only show that General Grant planned 
the March to the Sea which was finally executed, but also, that 
general plan of operations for the closing year of the war 
was his conception, 

11 
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CHAPTER XII. 
habdee's escape f&om savannah. 

GeneraIj Sherman, having seen the enemy he had been 
fighting throughout the Spring and Summer well on his way 
toward the North, marched down to the sea at Savannah, and 
moved against a new enemy there. 

Of the preparations, and the departure from Atlanta to 
the sea, General Sherman writes : 

"It was Etirely a strange event — two hostile armies marching in opposite 
directions, each in the full belief that it was achicTlng a final and conclualTe 
result in a great war." • • • • 

And again : 

"Of conrse Gbneral Thomas eayt that on him would likely fall the real 
blow, and wa« naturally anxioue." 

And the day of leaving Atlanta he thus records what he 
thought the general verdict would be : 

"There was a " deyil-may-care " feeling pervading officeni and men that 
made me feel the full load of responsibility, for success would be accepted ta 
a matter of course, whereas, should we fail, this 'march' would be adjudged^ 
the wild adventure of a crazy fool," 

It will be well in the outset to look at the situation. / 

Sherman had marched off to the sea with over sixty-two V 
thousand men. He had taken two of the strongest corps, the 
Fourteenth and the Twentieth, numbering over twenty-eight 
thousand men, from General Thomas' own army; had taken 
his efficient pontoon train, and dismounted General Wilson's 
(162) 
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cavalry to give Kilpatrick fresh horses. In short, every thing 
wanted in the shape of organized men, equipment, horses, and 
batteries, was taken from Thomas to fit out Sherman. Two 
small but organized and well-disciplined corps, numbering 
together twenty-two thousand men, were given Thomas. For 
the rest he had orders for two divisions of veteran troops to 
come from Missouri ; he had bridge-guards distributed over 
four railroads, and small garrisons in a dozen towns. In 
Nashville he had quartermasters' employes to man the forts; 
and to meet Hood's twelve thousand well -equipped and enthu- 
siastic cavalry he had seven thousand and General J, H. Wil- 
son's dismounted men. To further strengthen him, some 
twenty new one-year regiments were ' arriving to replace 
veteran troops, whose terms had expired. 

Hood's army, fully concentrated, confronted Thomas. The 
concentration of Thomas' army had only begun. A. J. 
Smith's veterans were still in Missouri. To meet Hood he 
had less than half Hood's force. To fall back slowly while 
he gathered his army from the immense territory over which 
the fragments which were finally to compose it were scattered, 
was, of course, his only chance of success. How well this 
object was accomplished, all the world knows. How Schofield 
gathered the troops in hand, reached Franklin and defeated 
Hood, will not be forgotten. The very day he fought there, 
Smith's veterans began to arrive at Nashville, and the next 
night Schofield and Smith had made the concentration com- 
plete at the latter place. Then came storms and sleet when 
Thomas would not risk his army, the threats to remove him, 
the order removing him, the clearing up of the storm, the 
melting of the ice which had prevented man or horse from 
moving, the great battle and his decisive victory. And 
Sherman, with the bulk of the organized army which Hood 
had BO often checked upon the Atlanta campaign, had marched 
down to tlie sea, the roads before him, wherever he might 
choose, being, as he expressed it in a dispatch to Grant, "all 
open, with no serious enemy to oppose at present." 
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On the 10th of December Sherman, with sixty thousand 
men, had annouDced the investment of Savannah garrisoned 
by Hardee with a force supposed to be fifleen thousand. On 
the 17th he had demanded its surrender, and been refused 
on the ground that he had not invested the city, and that his 
gans could not even reach it. 

On the 14th Thomas had successfully attacked Hood, and 
on the 15th had utterly defeated aud routed him, and the 
War Department had telegraphed Thomas: 

ViR Defibthknt, DteembtT lf>, 1804. 
Major-Qiinend Tkokas, N<idanlU. 

I rejoice in teudering to you and the gallant officers and soldiers of your 
command the thanks of this department for the brilliant achievement of this 
day, and hope that it is the harbinger of a decisive victory that will crown 
yea and your army with honor, and do much toward closing the war. We 
shall give you & hnndred guns t«-morrow. 

Edwik M. Stastoit, Seattary <^ War. 

On the 24th Mr. Stanton had notified Thomas of his 
nomination as a Major-General in the regular army for the 
"recent brilliant military operations" under his command, 
and expressed the opinion that "no one has more justly 
earned promotion by devoted, disinterested, and valuable 
services to his country." 

On the 18th of December, in a letter to Sherman of warm 
congratulation over the success of the march to Savannah, 
General Grant added : 

"My Deas Gbnbeai,: • • • ■ It yon capture the garrison ol 
Savannah it certainly will compel Lee to detach from Richmond, or give us 
nearly the whole South, • • ■ • Congratulating you and the 
army agsJii upon the i^lendid resolta of your campaign, the like of which is 
not read of in past history, I subecribe myself more than ever, if possible, your 

Eight days after, when the news arrived of the capture of 
Savannah and the escape of Hardee, it was guardedly acknowl- 
edged by Grant as follows, under date of December 26th : 

" OEHKKix : Tour very interesting letter of the 22d inst., brought by Hftjor 
Ori^, of Oenetal Foster's staff, is just at k&nd. As the Major starts back at 
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once, I can do no more at present than aimpl7 acknowledge ite receipt The 
capture of Savannah with all ita immense etores must tell upon the people of 
the SoDth. All well here," 

Under the same date Secretary Stanton telegraphed Grant 
at City Point : 

"I wish yon a taenj Christmaa, if it is not too late, and thank jon for the 
Savannah news. 

" It is a iore disappointment that Hardee was able to get off his fifteen 
thonsand from Sherman's sixty thousand. It looks like protracting the war 
while their armies continne to escape. 

" I hope ;oa will give immediate instructions to sei<e and hold the ootttHi. 
Thomas has been Dominated for Major-OeneraL" 

Of the approach to the coast, General Sherman writes : 

" The weather was fine, the roads good, and every thing seemed to favor ni 
Never do I recall a more agreeable seneation than the eight o{ onr campe hj 
night, lit up by the fires of fragrant pine knots. • • ■ • No 
enemy opposed ns, and we could only occasionally hear the faint rever* 
beration of a gun to our left rear, where we knew that General Eilpatrick 
was skirmishing with Wheeler's cavalry, which persistently followed him. 
Bnt the infantry columns had met with no opposition whatever. • • • 

• That night {December 8) we reached Pooler's Station, eight miles from 
Savannah, and during the next two days, December 9 and 10, the several 
corps reached the defensea of Savannah, • • • • thus completely 
investing the city." 

This question of investing the city involves the one of 
responsibility for the escape of Hardee, and will bear a little 
attention. 

On the 13th December General Sherman wrote Mr. Stanton, 
as quoted at page 201, Voliune II : 

" Before opening communication we had completely destroyed all railroads 
leading into Ssvanuah and invested the city." 

And on the 16th to General Grant, quoted on page 207 : 

"I had previously made you a hasty scrawl • • • • advising 

you that the army had reached the sea-coast • • • • investing 

closely the city of Savannah, and had made connection with the fleet. 

* * * * General Slocum occupies Argyle Island and the upper end 
of Hutchinson's Island and has a brigade on the South Carolina shore 
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opposite, and is veiy nrgent to pass one of his corps over to that shore. 
" • • ■ He [Hood] can draw nothing from Soulh Carolina, save 
from a small comer down in the south-east, and that by a disused wagon 
road. I could easUj get possession of this, but hardly deem it worth the risk 
of making a detachment, which wonld be in danger by its isolation from the 

In demanding the surrender of the city, on the 17th, he 
wrote Hardee : 

"Also, I have for some days held and controlled eyery avenue by which 
the people and garrison of Savannah can be iupplied, and I am, therefore, 
justified in demanding the surrender of the city uf Savannah and ita de- 
pendent forte; and shall wait a reasonable time for jonr answer before 
opening with heavy ordnance." 

The same day Hardee, in refusing to surrender, thus gave 
him notice that he had not invested the city: 



"Your statement that yon have, for some days, held and controlled every 
avenue by which the people and garrison can be supplied, is incorrect. I am 
in free and constant communication with my department." 

The effect of this last communication General Sherman 
thus relates (page 216): 

" On the 18th of December, at my camp by the side of the plank road, 
eight miles back of Savannah, I received General Hardee's letter declining 
1« surrender, when nothing remained but to assault. The ground was difficult, 
and aa all former assaults bad proved so bloody, I concluded to make one 
more effort to completely surround Savannah on all sides, so as further to 
ercite Hardee's fears, and, in case of success, to capture the whole of his 
army. We had already completely invested the place on the north, west, and 
south; but there remained to the enemy, on the east, the use of the old dike 
or plank road leading into South Carolina, and I knew that Hardee would 
have a pontoon bridge across the river." 

On the same day, December 18, he wrote General Grant in 
reference to this incredulousness of Hardee, as follows : 

"In relation to Savannah, you will remark that General Hardee refers to 
his still being in communication with his department. This language he 
thought wonld deceive me, but I am confirmed in the belief that the route to 
which he refers (the Union plank road on the South Carolina shore) is 
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inadequate to feed his army aad the people of Savannah, and Qeneral Foster 
asBareB me that he has hia force on that very road, near the head of Broad 
Eiver, BO that care no longer run between Charleston and Savannah." 

And yet, with this letter spread at length on the pages of 
his book, General Sherman goes on to say, following the last 
quotation preceding this letter to Grant : 

"On examining my maps, I thought that the divieion of John P. Hatch, 
belonging to Qeneral Foster's command, might be moved from its then 
position at Broad River, by water, down to Blufflon, from which it could 
reach this plank road, fortify, and hold it — at some risk, of coarse, because 
Hardee could avail himself of his central position to fall on this detachment 
with his whole army." 

That is to say, while writing to General Grant, after 
receiving Hardee's letter and before any further word from 
Foster, that the latter held this plank road, he thought, by 
looking at his maps, that one of Foster's divisions might be 
moved down to a point from which it could reach this road; 
bnt there would be risk, since Hardee with fifteeen thousand 
men could leave Savannah in the %ce of Sherman's sixty 
thousand men, cross the river on pontoons, march ten miles 
inland over this one road leading through swamps or over- 
flowed rice lands, and " fall on this detachment with his whole 
array," 

General Sherman then continues (page 216, Vol. II) : 

• • " • "So, tafeing one or two of my personal stafT, I rode back 
to Sing's Bridge, leaving with Generals Howard and Slocum orders to make 
all possible preparations, but not 1o attack, during my two or three days' 
absence ; and there I took a boat for Warsaw Sound, whence Admiral Dahl- 
gren conveyed me in hia own boat (the Harvest Moon) to Hilton Head, 
where I represented the matter to General Foster, and he promptly agreed 
to give his personal attention to it. During the night of the 20th we started 
back, the wind blowing strong. Admiral Dahlgren ordered the pilot of the 
Harvest Moon to run into l^bee, and to woffc his way through to Warsaw 
Sound and the Ogeechee Kiver by the Bomney marshes. We were caught by 
a low tide and stuck in the mud. After laboring some time, the Admiral 
ordered out his barge. In it we pulled through this intricate and shallow 
channel, and toward evening of December 21 we discovered coming toward 
us a tug, called the Bed Legs, belonging to the quartermaster's department. 
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with a Btaff officer on boud bearing letters from Colonel Dayton to mjself 
and tb« Admiral, reporting that the city of Savannah had been found 
evacuated on the morning of December 21, and was theo in onr possession. 
General Hardee had crcsBed the Savannah Biver hj a pontoon bridge, carrj- 
ing off his men and light artilleiy, blomng up hia iron-cladt and navy-jard, 
bat leaving for us all the heavy gang, stores, cotton, railway cars, steamboats, 
and an immense amount of public and private property," • • • • 

Some light is thrown upon the question of the responsibility 
for Hardee's escape by the official records. 

The aggregate strength of Sherman's army before Savannah 
on December 20, the day before its evacuation, was sixty 
thousand five hundred and ninety-eight men. 

Hardee's field returns for the same day showed an aggregate 
for his garrison, of all arms and all sorts, of nine thousand 
and eighty-nine men. 

On the 16th of December G-eneral German, in a let- 
ter to General Grant, gave this opinion of the Confederate 
strength : 

"I think Hardee, in Savannah, has good artilleriBta ; some five or six 
thousand good infantry, and, it may be, a mongrel mass of eight to ten 
thousand militia." 

General Sherman had "surrounded" the city, as he so fully 
explained — that is, he had not surrounded it. Hardee held 
the entire Savannah River front of the city. Hutchinson 
Island, opposite, reached from a point below the place to a 
point opposite the left of the Union line. Between Hutchin- 
son Island and the South Carolina shore was Pennyworth 
Island. The only possible way of escape for Hardee, unless 
he cut through Sherman's sixty thousand, was by building 
pontoon bridges connecting these islands and the two shores- 
General Slocum, who occupied the Union left with the Twen- 
tieth Corps, had captured two small steamers, and collected 
a number of fiats and small boats immediately after reaching 
the Savannah Giver, and was extremely anxious to cross a 
corps to the South Carolina side, which would have eSectually 
invested the city. With an army of four corps, and either 
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corps stronger than Hardee's entire army, his desire would 
appear to have been most judicious. 

General Sherman thus explains why he did not accede 
to General Slociim's proposition to pass a Bufficient force 
to the South Carolina shore, to close Hardee's only line of 
escape : 

"General Slocum had already captured a conple of steamboats tiying to 
psas doiiji the SaTannah Biver from Ati^sta, and had efitabliahed some of 
his men on Ai^le and Hntchinson Islands above the city, and wanted to 
tnutsfer a vhole corps t« the Soath Carolina bank; but, as the enemj had 
iron-clad gun-boats in the river, I did not deem it prudent, because the same 
result would be better accomplished from General Foster's position at Broad 

The following extracts from General Sloeum's report of 
operations in the rear of Savannah will illustrate the vacil- 
lating course his orders obliged him to pursue: 

" From the I3th to the 20th [December] several changes were made in the 
position of the troops. • • • • Xwo regiments from Gear? ooca- 
pied the upper end of Hutchinson's Island. Carman's brigade, First Division, 
was sent to Argyle Island, and subaequentiy across to the Bonth Carolina 
shore, with one section of Batter; I, First New York Artillery. • • 
" • During the 20th the report from Carman's brigade indicated that 
Ibi^ colnmna were crossing to the Carolina shore, either to cover their own 
line of communication or preparatory to the final evacuation of the citj'. 

"In the night General Geary reported to me that the movements across the 
river were still going on. The different commanders were jnBtmcted to keep 
on the alert and press their pickets close to the rebel works, bnt the enemy, 
intending to abandon hia heavy gans, kept np a fire untU the moment of quit- 
ting the works." 

The following orders from General Slocum's headquarters 
to various ofGcers under his command show the details of 
this movement threatening the rebel line of communication : 

"Decen^ier 11. — To General Geary: The General commanding directs that, 
if you can find any boats in the river, yon send fifty or aiz^ men to Hutch- 
inson's Island to ascertain what they can. 

"December 13.- — To General (il«ar;: Tbe General commanding directs that 
tlie forty-seven men of your command, under Major Hoyt, now on Hntchin- 
Bon's Island, remain there until further orders. 
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"DeeembtrlB. — To Colonel Hawlej; The General commanding the corps 
directs that you have all tlie boats in jour charge, or in that of Colonel 
Bloodgood, on youi side of the river bj 8 A.. K. to-morroH, and iu readineaa 
to croea troopn. The whole of Colonel Carmiin's brigade will cross. 

"Deeemier 16. — To Gleneral Jackson; In accordance with directione from 
the General commanding the corps, the order for Colonel Carman to cross 
his brigade to the South Carolina side of the Savannah Biver to-morrow 
morning is hereb; countermanded. 

"The General commanding directs that jou have him send over a force of 
ninety or one hundred men in small boats to effect a lodgment, if possible, 
and feel the enemy's position. He wishes him to take only such force as can 
be readilj brought back in case the enemy be too strong for him. 

" December 18. — To Colonel Carman; The Br^adier-General commanding 
the corps directs that you crosa your command to the South Carolina side of 
the Savannah Biver to-morrow morning. You will commence the movement 
before daylight. 

"Derember 21. — General Jackson; The General commanding directs that 
General Carman's brigade be moved to this side of the river, leaving one 
regiment on the island for the present. He wishes the brigade encamped on 
this side so that they will protect the two rice mills." 

Colonel Charles C. Jones, Chief of Artillery on the staff of 
General Hardee during the siege of Savannah, in a work 
which he has published, thus describes the evacuation : 

"DeeenAer 14. — The evacnation of Savannah having been resolved upon, 
and it being impracticable by means of the few steamboats and river craft at 
command to cross the garrison, artillery, and requisite stores with con- 
« and safety to Screven's Ferry, orders were issued for the immediate 
n of suitable pontoon bridges. The line of retreat selected by the 
engineers, and adopted upon the evacuation of the city, involved the location 
of a pontoon bridge extending from the foot o£ West Broad street to Hutch- 
inson's Island, a distance cf about a thousand feet, a roadway across that 
island in the direction of Pennyworth Island, a second pontoon bridge across 
the middle river, another roadway across Pennyworth Island, and a third 
pontoon bridge across Back Biver, the further end of which rested upon the 
rice field on the Carolina shore. The route then followed the most sub- 
stantial and direct rice dam mnning north, a canal being on one side and an 
impracticable rice field on the other. This dam was just wide enough to 
permit the careful movement of field artillery and army wagons. The plan- 
tation bridges along the line of march were strengthened to bear the passage 
of these heavy conveyances. • • • • 

"All available rice-field flats were collected. These being between seventy- 
five and eighty feet in length, and possessing sufficient width for the purpose, 
vere swung into position with the tide, lashed end to end by means of ropes 
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and stringera running from boat to boat continQouslj the entire length of the 
bridge, and were kept in their placea by car wheels, the only anchore which 
. could be procured. Above the stringers was a flooring of plank obtained 
from the city wharvea, 

"At eight o'clock on the evening of the 17th, the first pontoon iiridge span- 
ning the Savannah River from the foot of West Broad itreet to Hutchineon 
Island was completed, and by half-past eight o'clock p. u. on Monday, the 
19th, the remaining brit^pes were finished, and the roQte in readiness for the 
retreat of the Confederate garrison. • • • • Two r^ments of 
General Geary's diviMon occupied the upper end of Hutchinson's Island, and 
Carman's brigade was pushed forward to Argyle Island. • • • • 

"Heavy skirmishing occurred between General P. M. B. Young's command 
and the Federals on Argyle Island. 

"In the effort to advance in the direction oi the Confederate line of 
coinmunication with the Carolina shore, the enemy was repnlsed with con- 
tdderable loss. The fighting along the rice dams was obstinate and bloody. 
As the retention of this route was essential to the safety of the troops engaged 
in the defense of Savannah, all General Wheeler's available forces, assisted 
by Young's troops, and such of the South Carolina light batteries as conld lie 
spared from points along the Charleston and Savannah Kailroad, were con- 
centrated for its protection. By these troops all attempts of the enemy to 
move upon our line were stubbornly and successfully resisted. • • • • 
The troops from the western lines were quietly withdrawn, in the order and 
at the hours indicated in the nirculars issued by the Lieuten ant-General for 
the evacuation of the city. No conliwion prevailed, and the movement was 
eieeuted silently and in good order, 

"Guns were spiked, and ammunition destroyed as fai as this could con- 
veniently be done without attracting the notice of the enemy in our immediate 

"To conceal the movement, occasional firing was kept up until the latest 
moment Forty-nine pieces of artillery, with limbers, caissons, forges, batteiy 
wagons, and ba^age wagons, were safely transported over the pontoon 
bridges. A single battery wagon was lost. Through some negligence of 
the driver, it got ofl" the bridge. The horses attached to it were saved. No 
intermption was encountered at the hand of the enemy, and the Confederate 
army rendeavoused the neit day at Hardeeville, South Carolina," 

So much for what the records and this last account have 
to say in regard to Hardee's escape from Geueral Sberman. 
The latter now contents himself with the following reflections 

(Vol. II, page 218): 

"I was disappointed that Hardee had escaped with his array, but on the 
whole we had reason to be content with the substantial fruits of victory." 
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And at the time, in a letter to General Halleck, dat«d 
December 24th (not given in the Memoirs), he wrote : 

"I felt Mtuewhat dbsppointed at Hardee's escape from me, but teMj am 
not to blame. I moved as quick as possible to close up tbe "Union canse- 
waj," but interTening obstacles were such that before I could get my troops 
on the road Hardee had slipped oat. Still, I know that the men that were 
in Bavannah will be loet, in a measore, to Jeff. Davis, tor the Georgia troops 
under Q. V. Smith declared they wonld not fight in South Carolina, and 
they have gone north en route for Angnsta ; and I have reason to believe the 
North Carolina troopa have gone to Wilmington ; in other words, they are 
scattered." 

But these reflections will scarcely break the force of Mr. 
Stanton'a worda, heretofore quoted, from a dispatch to General 
Grant: 

"It is a sore dis^pointment that Hardee was able to get off his fifteen 
thousand from Sherman's aixty thonsuid. It looks like protracting the war 
while their aimies continue to escape." 

It might be BUpposed that in treating of tlie Savannah 
campaign after the lapse of so many years, General Sherman 
would not introduce matter reflecting upon Thomas, whose 
victory at Nashville furnished the only justification for the 
March to the Sea. How far he does violence to so charitable 
a supposition will appear in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AFFAIRS AT NASHVILLE CRITICISED FROM SAVANNAH. 

No sooner had our army reached Savannah than a sickening 
anxiety set in about headquarters to hear from Nashville. 
An army of sixty thousand men had marched away from ita 
enemy, leaving him moving toward the North, to be taken 
care of with what General Sherman calls the "somewhat 
broken forces" at the disposal of Thomas. Exultation over 
the "great march" was fast dying away at headquarters. 
The all-important question there was: Will Hood evade or 
defeat Thomas, and invade Kentucky and the North? 
Writing the day after he entered Savannah to General 
Webster, at Nashville, 'Sherman said in a letter, referred 
to in the Memoirs, but not given : 

"I have also from the War Department a copy of General Thoma^ 
dispatch, giving an account of the attack on Hood on the 15th, which waa 
succeaaful, bat not complete. I await further accounts with anxiety, as 
Thomas' complete BDcceas is neceesary to vindicate my plans for this cam- 
paign, and I hare no donbt that my calculation that Thomas had in hand 
(including A. J. Smith's troops) a force large enough to whip Hood in a fair 
Gght was correct." 

There was no peace at headquarters till this doubt was 
fiilly resolved, and the painftil suspense removed by the news 

of final and complete victory at Nashville. This victory was 
full deliverance for General Sherman from the verdict he had 
recorded as the march began, when he wrote: "Should we 
&il, this march would be adjudged the wild adventure of 
s crazy fool." Had Hood defeated Thomas, or reached the 
(ITS) 
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Ohio River, this verdict would assuredly have passed into 
history, 

And sn, considering the bearings which the battle of Naeh- 
ville had tipon Sherman's campaign to the sea, bis best friends 
may well be surprised to find his hook stained by unjust 
reflections upon Thomas. 

The fbllowing extracts from the Memoirs indicate the 
treatment which this branch of the subject receives: 

"Aa Boon as the army had reached Ssvannah, and had opened communica- 
tion vith the fleet, I endeavored U> aBcertain what had transpired in Tennessee 
since our departure. ■ • • • 

"Aa before described, General Hood had three full corps of infantry — 
6. D. Lee's, A. P. Stewart's, and Cheatham's — at Florence, Alabama, with 
Forrest's corps of caTaby, Dumbering in the aggregate about forty-five 
thousand men. Oeneral Thomas was in Nashville, Tennesnee, quieUy 
engaged in reorganizing his army out of the somewhat broken forces at his 
disposal. He had posted his only two regular corps — the Fourth and 
Twenty-third — under the general command of Major-Oeneral J. M. Scliofield, 
at Pulaski, directly in front of Florence, with the three brigades of cavalry 
(Hatch, Croxton, and Capron), commanded bj Major-General Wilson, wat«h- 
iug closely for Hood's initiative. 

"This force aggregated about thirty thousand men, was therefore inferior to 
the enemy ; and General Bchofield was instmcted, in case the enemy made a 
general advance, to fall back slowly toward Nashville, flghting till he shoQld 
be reEnforced by General Thomas in person. • ■ • • 

"Meantime General Thomas had organized the employ& of the quarter- 
master's department into a corps, commanded by the Chief-Quartermaster, 
General J. L. Donaldson, and placed them in the fortifications of Nashville, 
under the general direction of Major-General Z. B. Tower, now of the United 
States Engineers. He had also received the two veteran divisions of the 
Sixteenth Corps, under General A. J. Smith, long absent and long expected, 
and he had drawn from Chattanooga and Decatur (Alabama), the divisions 
of Sleedman and of B. 6. Granger. 

"These, with General Schofield's army, and about ten thousand good 
cavalry, under General J. H. Wilson, constituted a strong army, capable, 
not only of defending Nashville, but of beating Hood in the open field. Yet 
Thomas remained inside of Nashville, seemingly passive, until General Hood 
had closed upon him and had intrenched his position. • ■ • • At 
that time the weather was cold and sleety, the ground was covered with ice 
and snow, and both puties for a time rested on the defensive. Thus matters 
stood at Nashville, while we were closing down on Savannah, in the early 
part of December, 1804; and the country, as well as General Gran^ was 
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alarmed at the seeming pasaise conduct of General Thomaa; and General 
Grant at one time considered the Bitnation eo dangerous that he thought of 
going to Nftshville in person, but General John A. Logan, happening to be 
at City Point, waa Bent out to supersede General Thomas. Luckily tor the 
latter, he acted in time, gained a magnificent victory, and thus escaped so 
terrible a fate." 

It seems never to have occurred to Geoeral Sherman that 
much of this trouble came to General Thomas through the 
misrepresentations he himself had made to General Grant of 
Tliomas' force, in the dispatch of November Ist, and others 
of a similar purport. 

After narrating the demand on Hardee to surrender Savan- 
nah, his refusal and subsequent escape, and the occupation 
of the city. General Sherman again recurs to Thomas before 
Nashville, and in more generous terms: 

"Meantime, on the 15th and 16th of December, were fought, in front ot 
Nashville, the great battles in which General Thomas so nobly fulfilled his 
promise to ruin Hood, the details of which are fully given in his own official 
reports, long since published. Rumors of these great victories reached us at 
Savannah by piecemeal, but his official report came on the 24th of December, 
with a letter from General Grant, giving in general terms the events up to 
the 18th, and I wrote at once through my Chief-of-8tafF, General Webster, to 
General Thomas, complinienting hini In the highest terms. TTia brilliant 
victory at Nashville was necessary to mine at Savannah to make a complete 
whole, and thia fact was perfectly comprehended by Mr. Lincoln, who 
rea^niEed it fully in his personal letter of December 26th, hereinbefore 
quoted at length, and which I also claimed at the' time, in my Special Field 
Order No. fl, of January, 8, 1865, here given." • • • • 

Id comparing the above statements with the records, it 
is necessary to go back to the estimate General Sherman 
placed upon the forces of Hood, and those under the control 
of Thomas, when the object was to procure General Grant's 
permission to march for the sea without first destroying Hood. 

From Kesaca on November 1st, he tjelegrapbed Grant aa 
follows : 

"As you foresnw, and as Jeff. Davis threatened, the enemy ia now in the 
full tide of execution of his grand plan to destroy my communications and 
defeat this army. His infantry, about thirty thousand (30,000), with Wheeler 
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and Bodd}^8 caTalry, from seven to ten thousand (7,000 to 10,000), are now 
in the neighborhwDd of TiwcumbU and Florence, and the water being low, 
are able to cross at will, • • • ■ 

"General Thomas has near Athens and Pulaski, Stanley's corps, about 
fifteen thousand strong, and SchoSeld's corps, ten thousand, en route hy rail, 
and has at least twenty to tnenty-five thousand men, with new r^menla and 
conscripta arriTing all the time, also. General Boeecrans promises the two 
divisions of Smith and Mower, belonpng to me, but I doubt if they can 
reach Tennessee in less than ten days, • ■ • ■ j bare retained 
about fifty thonsand good troops and have sent back full twenty-five thousand, 
and have instmcted General Thomas to hold defensively Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, and Decatur, all strongly fortified EUid provisioned for a long 
siege." • • • • 

The pointa to be noted in connection with this telegram 
are, that Hood'a forces were then estimated by Sherman at 
from thirty-seven to forty thousand, while Thomas' troops 
were stated to be from forty-five to fifty thousand besides new 
regiments, conscripts arriving all the time, and the two 
divisions of A. J. Smith. 

Instead of Smith's troops reaching Thomas in ten days, 
they did not reach him for thirty days. 

General Sherman instead of retaining fifty thonsand troops 
retained over sixty-two thousand. 

Thomas was instructed to hold Nashville defensively. 

To write at this late day of General Thomas being in 
Nashville "seemingly passive," and "quietly engaged in 
reorganizing his army," is, in view of the almost superhuman 
efforts which he with the "somewhat broken forces at his dis- 
posal " was making to prepare for the defeat of Hood, to 
perpetrate an injustice to the dead which the General of the 
army could easily have avoided. 

And, as if to make this "passiveness and quiet" apparent to 
all and the more inexcusable, and the great risk which he saw 
in leaving Thomas to grapple Hood at every disadvantage 
less apparent, the Memoirs present the estimate given below 
of Thomas' strength, which agrees neither with the dispatch 
of November 1st, already quoted, nor with the fact as recorded 
in the official records. A summing up of the statement will 
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show that it places Thomas' strength of all kinds at from 
eighty-two thousand seven hundred to eighty-eight thousand 
seven hundred, besides several garrisons, when in fact the 
official returns show that the effective force present at the 
battle of Nashville was fifty-five thousand four hundred and 
seventy-two, while the dispatch of November 1st fixed it at 
from eixty-three to seventy thousand. 

Says General Sherman, Vol, II, page 162: 

" He then had at Nashville about eight or ten thousand new troops, and as 
many more civil emplojr^ of the quartermaster's depHrtment, which were 
not suited for the field, bit would be most useful in manning the excellent 
forte that already covered Nashville. At Chattanooga he had General Steed- 
man'g division, about five thousand men, besides garrisons for Chattanooga, 
Bridgeport, and Stevenson ; at Murtreeflboro he ajso had General Koufsean's 
division, which was full five thousand strong, independent of the neceeaaty 
garrisons for the railroad. At Decatur and Huntsville, Alabama, was the 
infantry difision of General R. 8. Granger, estimated at four thousand, and 
near Florence, Alabama, watching the crossings of the Tennessee, were Gen- 
eral Edward Hatch's division of cavalry, four thousand; General CroxtOil's 
brigade, twenty-five hundred, and Colonel Capron's brigade, twelve hundred. 
Besides which General J, H. Wilson had collected in Nashville about ten 
thousand dismounted cavalry, for which he was rapidly collecting the nec- 
essary horses for a remount. All these a^regated about forty-five thoa- 

"General A. J. Smith at that time was in Minsouri with the two divisions 
of the Sixteenth Corps which had been diverted to that quarter t« assist 
General Eoeecrans in driving the rebel General Price out of Missouri, This 
object had been accomplished, and these troops, numhering from eight to ten 
thousand, had been ordered to Nashville. To these I proposed at first to add 
only the Fourth Corps (General Stanley), fifteen thousand, and that corps was 
ordered from Gaylesville to march to Chattanooga and thence to report for 
orders to General Thomas; but subsequently, on the 30th ot October, at 
Rome, Georgia, learning from General Thomas that the new troops promised 
by General Grant were coming forward very slowly, I concluded to further 
reenforce him by General Sehofield'a corps (Twenty-third), twelve thousand, 
which corps accordingly marched for Resaca, and there took the cars for 
Chattanooga. I then knew that General Thomas would have an ample force 
with which to encounter General Hood any where in the open field, besides 
garrisons to secure the railroad to his rear, and as far forward as Chatta- 

^In the earlier quotations of this chapter will be found some 
12 
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generous words spokeo of Thomas' success at Nashville, 
coupled with the statement that, upon learning the result, 
he wrote through General "Webster, "complimenting him 
[Thomas] in the highest terms." Though not produced that 
letter exists in the records, and the part of it in any degree 
complimentary in its character is as follows: 



tr 23, 1864. J 
Qaieral J. D. Webbtes, NaehvOie, Teim. 

DeahGenebai.: Major Diion arri»ed laat night, bringing your letter oi 
the 10th December, for which I am verj much obliged, as it gives me a clear 
and distinct view of the flltuation of affairs at NashriUe up to that dale. I 
have ab« from the War Department a copy of General Thomas' dispatch, 
giTing an account of the attack on Hood on the 15tb, which was auceessful, 
but not complete. I await further accounts with anxiety, as Thomas' com- 
plete success is necessary to vindicate my plans for this campaign, and I have 
no doubt that my calculation that Thouas bad in hand (including A. J. 
Smith's troops) a force large enough to whip Hood in a fair fight was correct. 
I approve of Thomas' allowing Hood to come north far enough to enable 
him to concentrate his own men, though I would have preferred that Hood 
should have been checked about Columbia. Stiti, if Thomas followed up his 
sncceBB of the 15th, and gave Hood a good whaling, and is at this moment 
fallowing him closely, the whole campaign in my division will be even more 
perfect than the Atlanta campaign, for at this end of the line I have realized 
all I had reason to hope for, except in the release of our prisoners, which was 
simply an impossibility. 

Decnnber 24.— I have juflt received a letter from General Grant, giving a 
detail of General Thomas' operations up to the ISth, and I am gratified 
beyond measure at the result. 

Show this letter to General Thomas, and Cell him to eoneider it addressed 
to him, as I have not time to write more now. • • • • 

I am, very truly, yours, W. T. Shebman, Ma^ar-GaieroL 

Perhaps the most glaring instance of injustice to General 
Thomas found in the book appears on page 209. It is con- 
tained in a general letter to Grant upon the situation before 
Savannah, and plans for a coming campaign, dated in front 
of the latter place December 16th. It has the following par- 
agraph in regard to Thomas: 

"I myself am somewhat astonished at the attitude of things in Tennessee. I 
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pnrpoBclj delayed at Kingston until Oeneral Thomas asaured me that he waa 
all ready, and my laat dispatch from him of the 12tb of November was Cull of 
confidence^ in which he promised me that he would ruin Hood if he dared to 
advance from Florence, urging me to go ahead and give mjself no concern 
about Hood's cu-my in Tennessee. 

"Why he did not turn on him at Franklin, after checking and discomfiting 
him, aurpaBsea my. understanding. Indeed, I do not approve of his evacnat- 
ing Decatur, but tbink he should have assumed the ofiensive against Hood 
from Pulaaki in the direction of Wnyneeborg. I know full weil that General 
Thomas is slow in mind and in action, but be is judicious and brave, and the 
troop« feel great confidence in him. I still hope he will outmaneuver and 
deatnjy Hood." 

This letter, with the exception of the above extract, vras 
printed in full by General Sherman in t.he report he pkced 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the "War, in May, 
1865. The country was etill ringing with the praise of 
Thomas. It would have been a serious thing to print it 
then; but now, when Thomas is dead, and Sherman is vin- 
dicating himself for history, this unjust paragraph is hunted 
up and given to the world, with the remark (page 207} 
that the letter now produced "is a little more full than the , 
one printed in the report of the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, because in that copy I omitted the matter 
concerning General Thomas which now need no longer be 
withheld." 

Even if General Sherman believed the paragraph was just 
when he wrote it, he well knew it to be cruelly unjust when 
he printed it. 

On the 23d of December, only a few days after the date 
of this letter, he had written General Webster in the one 
already quoted : 

"I approve of Thomas' allowing Hood tocome north far enough to enable 
him to concentrate hie own men, though I would have preferred that Ho<Mi 
should have been checked about Columbia." 

And in the text of his Memoirs, only a few pages in advance 
of where he reproduces this par^raph, after enumerating all 
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the force available about Pulaski, he writes, as already 
quoted : 

"This force aggr^ated about thirt]r thousand men, w«s therefore inferior 
to the enem^ ; and General Schofield was instructed, in case tbe enemy made 
a general advance, to fall back slowly toward Nashville, fighting till he 
should be reenforced by General Thomaa in person." 

General Sherman also knew well that only a portion of the 
veteran reinforcements ordered to General Thomas had suc- 
ceeded in reaching Nashville the day of the battle of Franklin, 
and that the rest did not arrive till the day succeeding that 
battle. 

Among the last dispatches he sent to General Thomas at 
Nashville, before starting on the March to the Sea, was this 
order, dated October Slst: 

"You most unite all jour men into one army and abandon all minor points 
if you expect to defeat Hood," 

And the very last dispatch, before starting south, was one 
notifying Thomas of his belief that all information seemed to 
indicate that Beauregard (Hood) would attempt to work 

against Nashville : 

"I can hardly believe that Beauregard would attempt to work agtunst 
Nashville from Corinth as a base at this stage of the war, but all information 
seems to point that way." 

Why General Thomas did not turn on Hood at Franklin 
appears from the following field dispatches from General ■ 
Schofield, who was fighting a splendid battle at that place : 

FsiKiLiir, Tenh., Xovmhf 30, 16U, 12 M. 

^}or-0«neral Thomas, NanhvUk. 

Tour dispatch of 10:25 a. m. is received. ^ I am satisfied that I have hereto- 
fore run too much risk in trying to hold Hood in check while so far inferior 
to him in both infantry and cavalry. The slightest mistake on my part, or 
failure of a subordinate, during the last tliree days, might have proved dis- 
astrous. I don't want to get into so tight a place again. 

I will cheerfully act in accordance with your views if yoa think it 
expedient to hold Hood back as long as possible. When yoa ^t all your 
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troopa together, and in fighting couditioo, ve can whip Hood eaailj, and I 
believe make the campaign a deciiive one. Before that the moat ire can do 
ifl to husband our etrength and increase it ae much as poswble. • • • ■ 
J. M. SCHonELD, Mijvr- Qenend. 

Fkinklin, Temn., Smtmber SO, S P. U. 
Mi^or-Qeneral Thomas, Na^mSe. 

I have just received your dispatch, asking whether I can hold Hood here 
three days. I do not believe I can. I can doubtlesa hold him one day, but 
will btutard something in doing that. He now has a large force, probably 
two corps, in tny front, and seems preparing to cross the river above and 
below. I think he can effect a croasing to-morrow in spite of all my efforta 
to prevent, or to-night if he attempts it. A worse place than this for an 
inferior force could hardlj be found. I will refer your question to General 
Wilson this evening, yet fear he can do very little. 1 have no doubt Forrest 
will be in my rear to-morrow doing some greater mischief. 

It appears to me that I ought to take position at Brentwood at once. If 
A. J. Smith's division and the Murfrceeboro garrison join me there, X ought 
to be able to hold Hood in check for some time. I have just learned that 
the enemy's cavalry is already crossing three miles below. I will have 
lively times with my trains again. J. H. Schofield, Major-Qtnend. 

And, if all thus far related is oot enough to show that there 
was nothing in the situation at Nashville surpassing Sherman's 
understanding, the terms of the congratulatory order he prints 
in full a few pages beyond where he records the shock to his 
powers of comprehension, are conclusive, and a brief extract 
will suffice : 

" Qenerals Thomas and Schofield, commanding the departments to onr rear, 
returned to their posts and prepared to decoy General Hood into their 
meshes, while we came on to complete the original journey. 

"Almost at the moment of our victorious entry into Savannah came the 
welcome and expected news that our comrades in Tennessee had also fulfilled 
nobly and well their part, had decoyed General Hood to Nashville and then 
turned on him, defeating his army thoroughly, capturing all his artillery, 
great numbers of prisoners, and were still pursuing the fragments down 
in Alabama." 

There were several other paragraphs reflecting upon General 
Thomas, omitted fi-om the letters furnished the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, whicJi are now reproduced by Gen- 
eral Sherman, but the citation of one is sufficient. 
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There is a brief letter in the records, not quoted in the 
Memoirs, which contains a sentence fitted for the close of a 
chapter on the operations at Nashville and Savannah. Mr. 
Lincoln had written General Sherman, in a letter before 
quoted : 

"Now, the QDdertaking being a aaccen, the honor is all yonn; for I 
beliere none of ns vent further than to acquiesce. And taking the work of 
General Thomas into the connt, as it should be taken, it is indeed a great 
gaccene. Not only does it afford the obvions and immediate military ad- 
vaiiti^eti, bat in showing to the world that yonr army could be divided, 
putting the stronger part to an important new service, and yet leaving 
enough lo vanqnish the old opposing force of (he whole (Hood's army), it 
brings those who sat in darkness to tee great light" 

To which General Sherman replied: 

"I am gratified at the receipt of your letter of December 26th, at the hands 
of General Logan, especially to observe that you appreciate the division I 
made of inj army, and that each part was duly proportioned to its work," 

Two pictures will rise here before the mind. In one ap- 
pears General Thomas, struggling in the face of a veteran and 
concentrated enemy, then far outnumbering him at every 
point, to collect enough fragments to give battle, finally 
accomplishing the task, and achieving victory. 

In the other picture, Sherman, with sixty-two thousand 
selected men, thoroughly armed and equipped, marches down 
to the sea unopposed, summons Hardee's ten thousand to 
surrender, who first refuse, and three days thereafter escape. 
And yet General Sherman was especially gratified with the 
conceit that each part of his army was duly proportioned to 
its work. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THOMAS' TE0UBLE3 AT NASHVIU.B — THE HISTORY OP HI8 
CONTEMPLATED REMOVAL. 

The causes which produced the dissatisfaction at City Point 
and Washington, over the apparent slowness of General 
Thomas at Nashville, can now be clearly traced. They sprung 
directly from the telegrams of General Sherman, overesti- 
mating the forces he had left to take care of Hood. General 
Grant and the authorities at the Capital looked upon Hood's 
northward advance with alarm. Sherman had been repeat- 
edly notified that he must leave an ample force with Thomas 
to enable this officer to hold the line of the Tennessee. He 
as often replied that he had fully complied with these direc- 
tions. General Grant naturally became solicitous lest Hood, 
if not attacked, should pass around Thomas, invade Kentucky, 
and possibly reach the North. As a result of this anxiety 
and unjust dissatisfaction, an order was given for the removal 
of Thomas, which order, however, was not executed in conse- 
quence of his battle and victory. 

As has been seen, Sherman thus refers to this matter : 

" Yet Thomiui remained inaide of Nashville, aeeiningly pawive, until Gen- 
eral Hood had closed upon him and had intrenched hia position. • • * • 

"At (hat time the weather was cold and elect;, the ground was covered 
with ico and snow, and both parties for a time rested on tbe defensive. Thus 
matters stood at Nashville while we were closing down on Savannah in the 
early part of December, 1864; and the eountrj, as well as General Grant, 
was alarmed at the seeming passive condact of General Thomas; and General 
Grant at one time considered the situation so dangerous that he thought ol 
going to Nashville in person, but General John A. Logan, happening to be 
at City Point, was sent oat to supersede General Thomas; luckily tor the 

(1831 
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The full correspondence relating to this subject is not only 
interesting, but it throws much new tight upon General 
Sherman's account of the movement connected with the 
March to the Sea. 

General Thomas was in Nashville directing the concentra- 
tion of his army. General SchoSeld was in command at the 
front. The great object was to hold Hood back until all 
available forces could be united to meet him, and the remount 
of the cavalry accomplished. Under these circumstances, and a 
week before the advance of A. J. Smith's troops arrived at 
Nashville, the enemy had reached Columbia, and his large 
force of cavalry under Forrest was becoming very active. At 
this time the correspondence between General Thomas and the 
authorities at the East began, and continued until the battle 
was fought. 

Its opening dispatch was as follows : 

Cur Point, V*., Novemitr 21, 18M, 4 P. M. 

Mc^or-Qeaerai Georot: H. Thomab, NiuhiSle, Teiai. 
• ■ ■ ■ Do not let Forrest get off without pnniahment. 

U. S. Grakt, Zaeuteaant-OenertJ. 

The answer gave strong reasons for not implicitly obeying 
this order, and, together with the telegrams which succeeded 
it, shows the real condition in which General Sherman left 
Thomas : 

HlAPQCASTIHS DeFABTMBNT OF THX CUMBBRLAND, ) 

Nashville, Tkkn., Nortmber 2>, 1864, 11 A. H. J 
Limienant Oemral Obant, OUy FimU, Va. 

Your dispatch of 4 p. m. yesterday jnst received. Hood's entire army is 
in front of Columbia, and so greatly outnumbers mine at this time that I am 
compelled to act on the defennive. None of General Smith's troops have 
arrived yet, although they embarked at St. \iO\xh on Tuesday Inst. The 
transportation of Generals Hatch's and Grierson's cavalry was ordered 1^ 
General Waahbu me I am told, to be tamed in at Memphis, which has crippled 
the only cavalry I had at this time. All of my cavalry was dismounted to fur- 
nish horses to Kilpatrick's division, which went with General Sherman. My 
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dUmonnted cavaliy is noir detained at Lonisville, awaiting aims and hnrses. 
Horses are arriving slowly, and armi have been detained somewliere en mvte 
for more than a month. General Qrierson has been delayed by conflicting 
orders in Kansas, and from Memphis, uid it is ioipowible to any when he 
wiil reach here. Since being placed in charge of affairs In Tennessee, I have 
lost nearly fifteen thousand men di«:harged by expiration of service and per- 
mitted to go home to vote. My gain is probably twelve thousand perfectly 
raw troops. Therefore, aa the enemy so greatly outnumbers me, both in 
infantry and cavalry, I am compelled for the present to act on the defensive. 
The moment I can get aij cavalry, I will march against Hood, and if Forrebt 
can be reached he shall be punished. 

Geo. H. Thomas, Major-Gaieral Volunteers commaTiding. 

NlBBIlLLI, Dtcaabir 1, 18M, 9:30 P. H. 
Mfjor-Oaural Halleck, Wathmgton, D. C. 

After General Schofield's fight of yesterday, feeling convinced that the 
enemy very far outnumbered him both in infanlry and cavalry, I determined 
to retire to the fortifications around Nashville nntil General Wilson can get 
his cavalry equipped. He has now but abont one-fourth the number of the 
enemy, and consequently, is no match for him. I have two irou'dada here, 
with several gun-boats, and Commodore Fitch assures me that Hood can 
neither cross the Cumberland, nor blockade it. I, therefore, think it best to 
wait here until Wilson can equip all his cavalry. If Hood attacks me here 
he will be more seriously damaged than he was yesterday. If he remains 
until Wilson gets equipped, I can whip him, and will move against him at 
once. I have Murfreeaboro strongly held, and therefore feel easy in n^aid 
to its safety. Chattanooga, Bridgeport, Stevenson, and Elk Biver bridges 
have strong garrisons. 

Geo- H. Thohas, Ma^or-Qatertd U. S. Volutdtert eammaadiag. 

WlE DEriBTHRNT, I 

WABHinQTON, December 2, 10:30 A. H. J 
LUnUnanl-Qmenil GbAjjt, Oily Paint. 

The President feels aolicitons about the disporition of Thomas to lay in 
fortifications for an indefinite period, " until WtUon gets equipments." Thia 
looks like the McClellan and Bosecrana strategy of do nothing, and let the 
enemy raid the country. The President wishes you to consider the matter. 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

CiTT Point, Va., December 2, 18S4, 11 A. M. 
M(gor^Gffneral Geo. H. Thouab, NiakvUle. 

If Hood is permitted to remain quietly about Nashville, we will lose all 
the roads back to Chattanooga, and possibly have to abandon the line of the 
Tennessee Kiver. Should he attack yon it is all well, but if he does not you 
should attack him before be fortifies. Arm and put in the trenches your 
quartermaster's employ*, citiiens, etc. u. S. Grant, LioitemTU- General 
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Cut Point, Va., Dettmber 2, 1864, li30 P. M. 
Major- OtnenU Geo. H. Thomas, NaAviUe. 

With your citizen employ^ armed you can move out of NashTille witli all 
your armj and force the enemy to retire or fight upon ground of your own 
chooeiug. After the repulse of Hood at Franklin it looks to me that instead 
of falling back to KashTille we should have taken the offensive against the 
enemy, but at this distance nay err as to the method of dealing with the 
enemy. You will suffer incalculable injury upon your railroads if Hood is 
not speedily disposed of. Put forth, therefore, every possible exertion to 
attain this end. Should yon get him to retreating give him no peace. 

U. 8. Gbant, lAeulenaiit-QeaeraL 

Hm>QtIlHTKHa DEPAHI'HKNI' 0? tBK CUUBERLIHD, 1 

NlSBTiLLE, Tksh., Ccemfier 2, IBM, 10 P. M. f 

Getural U. S. Gbaitt, C% Pbint, To. 

Your two telegrams of U A, M. and 1:30 P. u. lo-day are received. At the 
time Hood was whipped at Franklin I had at this place but about five thou- 
sand (5,000) men of General Smith's command, which, added to the force 
under General Schofield, would not have given me more than twenty-five 
thousand (25,000) men. Besides, General Schofield felt convinced that he 
could not hold the enemy at Franklin until the five thousand could reach 
him. As General Wilson's cavalry force also numbered only about one- 
fourth that of Forrest, I thought it best to draw the troops back to Nashville 
and await the arrival of the remainder of General Smith'ti force, and also a 
force of about 'five thousand (5,000), commanded by General Stcedman, 
which I had ordered up from Chattanooga. The division of General Smith 
arrived yesterday morning, and General Sleedman's troops arrived last 
night. I now have infantry enough to assume the offensive if I had 
more cavalry, and will take the field anyhow as Boon as the remainder of 
General Mccook's division of cavalry reaches here, which I hope it will in 
two or three days. 

We can neither gel reinforcements nor equipments at this great distance 
from the North very easily, and it mnst be remembered that my command 
was made up of the two weakest corps of General Sherman's army, and all 
the dismounted cavalry except one brigade, and the task o( reorganising and 
equipping has met with many delays which have enahled Hood to take 
advantage of my crippled condition. I earnestly hope, however in a few 
more days I shall be able to give him a fight. ' 

Geo. H. Thomas, Major- General U. S. VbhaUeert eommiaidmg. 

City Point, Va., December 5, 188*, 6;30 P. M. 
Major- General Geo. H. Thoicas, NaxkwiUe, jfem. 

la there not danger of Forrest's moving dovm the Tennessee Eiver where 
he can cross it? It seema to me, while you should begetting up your cavalry 
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as npidi; as poesible to look aher Forrest, Hood diould be attacked wbere 

Time strengthens him, in all probability, as much as it does joa. 

U. S. GaAHT, Lteulauml-QauraL 

Naahvill., JhcemlMir t, 18M. 
iMulauoa-Geaeral IT. S. G&urr, Cify Poait. 

Yonr telegram of 6:30 p. k., December 5, is jtiiit received. As soon as I 
get up a respectable forc« of cayalry 1 will march against Hood. General 
Wilson has partiea out now pressing horses, and I hope to have some six or 
eight thousand cavalrj mounted in three dajs from this time. General 
Wilson has just left me, baring received Instructions to hnrr; the cavalrj 
remount as rapidly as poBsible. I do not think it prudent to attack Hood 
with less than sii thousand (6.000) cavalry to cover my flanks, because he 
has under Forrest at least twelve thousand (12,000). I have no donbt 
Forrest will attempt to cross the river, but I am in hopes the gtm-boats will 
be able to prevent him. The enemy has made no new developments to-day. 
Breckinridge is reported at Lebanon with six thousand (6,000) men, but 
I can not believe it possible. 

Geo. H. Thomab, Major-Oenend U. S. Vobtnttert eomnumding. 

This statement did not give satisfection, and the following 
order for an attack was telegraphed: 

ClTT PoiBT, Vl., Dtcember t, 18fM, 4 P. M. 
Major- Qeiteral Geo. H. Tsomas, NaihvUU. 

Attack Hood at once and wait no longer for a remount for your cavalry. 
There is great danger in delay resulting in a campaign back to the Oliio, 

U. S. Gbant, LiaUaianl-GenatU. 

This waa act«d upon, bnt General Thotuaa protested against 
the wisdom of the order: 

NlSHVILLK, DintmbtT S, 1S«4, 9 P. H. 

lAmtenaat-OeaenU U. S. Gkant, Oify Point. 

Your dispatch of 4 p. h. this day received. I will make the necessary 

disposition and attack Hood at once, agreeably to your orders, though I 

believe it will be hazardous with the small force of cavalry now at my service. 

Gbo. H. Thomas, Major-Qeneral V. S. Volunteer* ec 

WiSHlNOTO 

LieuierunU-Oeiund Grant. 

You remember that when Steele was relieved by Cauby he was ordered to 
Cairo to report to this department. What shall be done with him? The 
order superseding Bosecrans by Dodge has been issued. Thomas seems 
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nawilling to attack becanee it U hazardons, as U alt war was asf but hazord- 
OUB. If he wait» for Wilaon to get readf, Gabriel will be blowing hia last 
horn. ■ Edwin M. Siautoh. 

CiTT PoiNi, Va., Dtcemher B, 1884. 
M^cr-Qeaeral HallbCK, Wdehinyton. 

Please direct General Dodge to send all the troope he can spare to General 
Thomas. With such an order he can be relied on to send all that can 
properly go. They had probably betMr be sent to Louisville, for I fear 
eitlier Hood or Breckinridge will go to the Ohio River. I will submit 
whether it is not advisable to call on Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois for sixty 
thousand men for thirty days. If Thomas has not struck yet he ought to be 
ordered to hand over his command to Schofield. There is no better man to 
repel an attack than Thomas, but I fear he is too cautious to take the 
U. S. Gbaut, LKuienanl-OmavL 



■ 8, 1894. J 
iMiOeniml-GaKral'ViB.iin, CHty Fuiid. 

If you wish General Thomas relieved give the order. No one here will, I 
think, interfere. The responsibility, however, will be yours, as no one here, 
BO tar as I am informed, wishes General Thomas removed. 

H. W. Haileck, JKajor-Generai, ChiifofSlaf. 

NiSHViLLi, Tbnn., Dtccmhtr 7, 1864, 9 P. M. 
Majar-Oenend H. W. Hallegs, Wtahington, D. G. 

The enemy has not increased his force on our front. Have sent gnn-boatfl 
up the river above Carthage. One returned to-day and reported no signs of 
the enemy on the river bank from forty miles above Carthage to this place. 
Captain Fitch, United States Navy, started down the river yesterday with a 
convoy of transport steamers, but was unable to get them down, the enemy 
having planted three batteries on a bend of the river between this and 
Clarkaville. Captain Fiteh was unable to silence all three of the batteries 
yesterday, and will return again to-morrow morning, and with the assistance 
of the Cincinnati, now at Clarksvillej I am in hopes will now be able to 
clear them out. So far the enemy has not materially injured the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Ballroad. 

GbO. H. TsohAS, MajoT-Oeaeral U. S. VWunfeeis coiamat^ng. 
Cut PoiMT, Va., Deotmbtr 8, 7:30 P. M, 
Major-Oeaend Geo. H. Thomas, NaekvUk. 

Your dispateh of yesterday received. It looks to me evident the enemy are 
trying to cross the Cumberland, and are scattered. Why not attack at once? 
By all means avoid the contingency of a toot race to see which, you or Hood, 
can beat to the Ohio. If you think necessary call on the GJovemora of States 
to send a force into Louisville to meet the enemy if he should cross the river. 
You clearly never should eroBs, eicept in rear of the enemy. Now is one of 
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the ttareet opportunities ever presented of destroying one of the three armiea 
of the enemy. If destrojed he can nerer replace it Use the means at your 
command, and jou can do thU and catue a rejoicing from one end of tha 
land to the other. U. 8. Grajit, LiaiUiunt-Oincral. 

CitT Pout, Va., December 8, ISM, 10 P. H. 
My'or-Omeral Kaixece, Wae/angloii. 

Yonr dispatch of 9 P. M. just received. I want Gteneral Thotnae reminded 
of the importance of immediate action. I aent him a dispatch this evening, 
which vill probably urge him on. I would not say relieve him until I hear 
further from him, U. 8. Gbant, laetiUTtant'Qeneral, 

NiSHTiLLR, Thin., Dieanbtr 8, 1864, 11;30 F. U. 
iiraienoni-Omfmi V. S. Gbant, Ot(y Pninl, Va, 

Your dispatch of 7:30 p. h. is just received, I can only aay, in farther 
extenuation why I have not attacked Hood, that I could not concentrate my 
troops, and get their transportation in order, in shorter time than it has been 
done^ and am satisfied I have made every effort that was possible to complete 
the task. Geo. H. Thomas, Major-Qeaerbl eommanding. 

W:igHiH0T0K, Dccenin- S, 1S«4, 10:30 A. M. 

Migor-Oeneral Geo. H. Thomas, NaekviUe, Tenn. 

Lieutenant-General Grant eipreaaes much dissatisfaction at your delay in 
attacking the enemy. If yon wait till General Wilson mounts all his cavalry 
yoQ will wait till doomsday, for the waste equals the supply. Moreover, you 
will be in the same condition that Eosecrans was last year— with bo many 
animals that you can not feed them. Beports already come in of a scarcity 
o( forajre- H. W. Hau^eck, MajofGenerat and Ghv^ cf Staff. 

Nashvilli, Dectmber S, 18U, S P. H, 
M<tjor-Oenerol H, W, Haixbck, WatMngloa, D. C. 

Your dispatch of 10:30 A. M., this date, is received, I regret that General 
Grant should feel dissatisfaction at my delay in attacking the enemy. I feel 
conscious that I have done everything in my power to prepare, and tluit the 
troops could not have been gotten ready before this. And if he should order 
me to be relieved I will submit without a mnrmui. 

A terrible storm of freezing rain has come on since daylight, which will 
render an attack impossible till it brealca. 

Geo, H. Thomas, Major-Genend U. S. Voh. eonanaitAing. 

The next step was a dispatch from General Grant, orderiug 
that General Thomaa should be relieved : 

CiTT PolMT, Va., Deeenher S, 1804, 11 A, H. 
Mc^or-Oenend Hau^eck, Wathington, D. C. 
Dispatch of 8 p. M. last evening, from Nashville, shows the enemy scattered 
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for more than seventy D)ile> down tbe river, and no attack jet made bj 
ThomM. Please telegraph orders relieving him at once, and placing Bchofietd 
in command. Tbomaa ehonld be ordered to tnrn over all orders and dia- 
patcliee, received since the battle of Franklin, to Schofleld. 

U. 8. Gbamt, Lieutmant'GeneraL 

In obedience to this dispatch, according to Halleck, the 
following order was drawn up in the War Departmeat, but 
never issued, and no trace of it can now be found there: 

WiB DupiRTiimT, AnjDTiiiT-GiH««i.i.'B Opfioi, 1 
WiBHiNOTON, Dtctnbtr 9, 1861. ; 
[Qenerftl OTderi No. — .] 
The following dispatch having been received from Lientenant-Qcneral 
Qrajit, viz.: "Please telegraph orders relieving him (Oeneial Thomas) at 
once, and placing (General) Schofield in command," the President orders : 

1. That Major-General J. M. Schofleld relieve, at once, Major-General G. 
H. Thomas, in command of the Department and Aimj of the Cnmberland. 

2. O^ieial Thomas will tnm over to General Schofield all orders and 
instructions received bj him since the battle of Franklin, 

E. D. TOWMHEBD, A. A. Q. 

Nashville, Tihh., Dectmbtr 0, 1864, 1 P. H. 
lAeuteaaM-Omenii V. 8. Grant, Ot^ PoItU. 

Your dispatch of S:30 p. k. of the Sth is jost received. I have nearly 
completed my preparations to attack the enemy to-morrow morning, but a 
terrible st«rm of freesing rajn has come on b}-day, which will make it im- 
possible for our men to fight to any advantage. I am, therefore, compelled 
to wait for the storm to break and make the attack immediat«ly after. 
Admiral Lee is patrolling the river above and below the city, and I believe 
will ba able to prevent the enemy from crossing. There ia no doubt hut 
Hood's forces are considerably scattered along the river, with the view of 
attempting a crossing, but it has been impossible for me to organize and 
equip the troops for an attack at an earlier time, Major-General Halleck 
informs me that you are very much dissatisfied with my delay in attacking. 
I can only say I have done all in my power to prepare, and if you should 
deem it necessary to relieve me, I shall submit without a murmur. 

GlEO. H. Tbouab, Mi^or-Genenii U. S. VoU. <»nwnand(ni). 

WiB DiPASTuam, 1 
WiBHiHOtOH, Dtetmber », 1BS4, 4 P. M. J 
LUaitaumt-Oeaeral Grant, C% ftnni. 

Orders relieving General Thomas had been made out when his telegram 
of this p. X. was received. If you still wish these orders tel^raphed to 
Nashville they will be forwarded. H. W. Haileck, Chi^ (^ Staff. 
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Cut Poisr, Vt., Detnnbn- B, 1884, S:30 P. Ml 
Mcfjor-Oenend Haujke, Washington. 

General Thom as hai been urged in evei? poaaible wst to attack the enemy; 
even lo ghing the poaitivo order. He did aaj he thought he should be able 
to attack on the Ttk, but he did not do bo, nor hea he given a reaxon for not 
doing it. I am very unwiUing to do injustice to an officer who has done eo 
much good Bervice as Qeneral Thomaa' han, however, and will, therefore, 
raspend the order relieving him until it is seen whether he will do anything. 
U. 8. Gbant, LtaOenatU-GentraL 

City PoIkt, V*., Dtcmbtr 9, 1961, 7:30 P. M. 

M^or-Qerurrtd Thomas, Nathv^. 

Tour dispatch of 1 e. M. to-day is received. I have as much confidence in 
your conducting the battle rightly as I have in any other ofiicer, but it has 
■eemed to me you have been slow, and I have had no explanation of affaii? 
to convince me otherwiHe. Receiving your dispatch lo Major-General Hal- 
leck of % p. H. before I did the first t« me, I telegraphed to suspend the order 
relieving you until we should hear further. I hope most sincerely that there 
will be no necessity of repeating the order, and that the facta wUl show that 
you have been right all the time. U. 8. Grant, Lieutautnt-Oen^ral. 

CiTT Point, V»., December 1 1, 1864, 1 P. M. 

Major- Qeneral Geo. H. Thomas, ^oiAwite. 

If you delay attacking longer, the mortifying spectacle will be witnessed 
of a rebel army moving for the Ohio, and you will be forced to act, accepting 
such weather as yon find. Let there be no further delay. Hood can not 
stand even a drawn battle so far from his supplies of ordnance stores. If he 
retreats and you follow, he must lose his material and most of his army. I 
am in hopes of receiving a dispatch from yon lo-day announcing that you 
have moved. Delay no longer for weather or reenforcemenls. 

U. 8. Grakt, lAaitenant-Qtmend. 

NiSHViLLit, Tbhh., DtctmltT 11, 1SS4, 10;30 P. M 
iMViOKBilrQeiitnd U. 8. Ghaht, City Pmnt, Va- 

Your dispatch of 4 p. m. this day is just received. I will obey the order as 
promptly as possible, however much I may regret it, as the attack will havo 
to be made under every disadvantage. The whole country is covered with 
a perfect sheet of ice and sleet, and It is with difficulty the troops are able 
to move about on, level ground. It was my intention to attack Hood as 
soon aa the ice melted, and would have done so yesterday had it not been 
for the i4orm. 

Geo. H. Thomas, Major-Gmeral U. S. FdI>. eommtmding. 

The following telegram shows that an attempt was made by 
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General Thomas to obey implicitly the order for attack, and 
the reason why the movement was not made: 

NxBBViLLi, Trmh., Dtcemhtr 12, 1861, 10:30 P. H. 
Miyor-Qennnd Hau.eck, WaMuurfOn, D. C. 

I hnvt the troops read; t« make the attack on the enemj bb soon aa the 
sleet, which now covers the ground, has melted sufficienttj to enable the men 
to march. The whole country is now covered with a, sheet o£ ice so hard and 
elippcrj it is utterly impossible for troops to aacend the slopes, or even move 
over level ground in any thing like order. It has taken the enlire day to 
place my cavalry in position, and it has only been finally effected with im- 
minent risk and many serious accidents, resulting from the numbers of horses 
falling with their riders on the road. Under these circumstances, I believe 
that BD attack at this time would only result in a useless sacrifice of life. 

Geo. H. Thomas, Majnr-Qeneral U- S. Vbl$. eommanding. 

On the 13th of December General Logan, then at City 
Point, was ordered to proceed to Nashville, and informed by 
General Grant that he was to take command of the Army of 
the Cumberland, relieving General Thomas, provided no 
movement had taken place upon his arrival at Nashville ; and, 
further, that he (Grant) would leave in a few days to assume 
command of the forces around Nashville and fight a battle. 

The order to General Logan was as follows : 



[Special Orders No. 149.] 
I. Kajor-Oeneral John A. Logan, United States Volunteers, will proceed 
immediately lo Nashville, Tennessee, reporting by telegraph to the Lieutenant- 
General his arrival at Louisville, Kentucky, and alao his arrival at Naah- 
vUle, Tennessee. * • • • 
By command of Liaitenanl'OeaenU Gkaitt. 

T. S. Bowers, Asiisbint Ad^ulant-OaieraL 

WiBHiHOTOH, Deetmler U, ISM, 12:30 M. 

K^or-Gmerai Geo. H. Thomas, iftahvUU. 

It has been seriously appreliended that while Hood, with a part of his 
forces, held you in check near Nashville, he would have time to cooperate 
against other important points, left only partially protected. Hence, Lieu- 
ten ant-General Grant was anxious that you should attack the rebel forces in 
yonr front, and ezpreesee great dissatisfaction that his order has not been car- 
ried out. Moreover, so long asHood occupies. a threateningposition inTennee- 
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Bee, General Carby is obliged to keep large forcea on the Mbnaiippi Biver to 
protect its navigation, and t« hold Memphis, Vickshurg, etc., altliongk General 
Grant had directed a part of these forces to cooperate with Sherman. 

EYeiy day'a delay on your paM, therefore, seriously interferefl with General 
Grant's plane. H. W. HAIJ.ECK, M^-OeiuTal ami Chief (^ Staff. 

On the 14th General Grant himself left City Point for 
Nashville to assume command, but was met at Washington by 
the news of Thomas' victory. 

NisariLLE, Dtcembtr 14, 18M, S F. U. 
JUbror-Gcnenif H. W. Hau,eck, Wathingbm, B. C. 

Your telegram of 12:30 K. to-day ia recciTed. The ice having melted away 
to-day, the enemy will be attacked to-morrow morning. Mnch as I r^ret 
the apparent delay in attacking the «iemy, it could not have been done 
before with any reasonable prospect of snccesn. 

Geo. H. Thoilas, Major-Oeaerol TJ. S. Vols, conananding. 

Nashtille, Thus., 9 P. M., Dtet-ihtr IS, IBM. ' 
JSpor-Generai Halleck, Cki^ of Saff. 

Attacked enemy's left this morning, drove it from the rivet, below city, 
very nearly to Franklin pike, distance about eight miles. ■ ■ • • 
Geo. H. Thomas, Mgor-Qentnd. 

The body of the above dispatch contains a lengthy acconnt 
of the movements. 

W^SHIHGTON, DectmbtrlS, 1854, tl:30 P. M.' 
M^Oeneral Gbo. H. Thomas, Naehvilk. 

I was ]U9t on my way to NitflhTiUe, hut receiving a dispatch from Van 
Dozen, detailbg your splendid success of to-day, I shall go no further. Push 
the enemy now, and gire him no rest until he is entirely destroyed. Your 
army will cheerfully suffer many privations to break up Hood's army, and 
make it useless for future operations. Do not stop for trains or supplies, but 
take them from the country, as the enemy has done. Much ie now expected. 
U. S. Gbamt, laeutatanl-QeneniL 

WiSHTNOTON, Ihctmbtr 15, 1804, IS Midnight. 
Mcgor-Oamral Geo. H. Thomas, NaehvUU. 

Your dispatch of this evening just received. I congratulate you and the 
aimy under your command for to-day's operations, and feel a conviction that 
to-morrow will add more fmite to your victory. 

U. S. Geakt, Liaitatant-Oeneral 

13 
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HUDQUiRTEM DlPjIBTllENT OF THE CuMHESI-i 



This army tliBnka you for yon r approbation of its conduct yeaterda]', and 
begs to BSfure you that it is not misplaved. 
1 have the honor to report, etc. [Here foUoira a second report in detail.] 
Geo. H. Thomas, Major-OeaenU. 

On reaching Louisville, General Logan learned that Thomas 
had made a succesafiil move, and in reporting to General 
Grant, requested that he might be ordered back to hi8 com- 
mand: 

LoDiBTiLLE, St., 10 A. H., DteoKhtr IT, IBM. 

iMiUenrait-OeitnU U. S. Gbakt, BtaUagton, N. J. 

Have jUBt arrived. Weather bad ; raining ainoe yesterday morning. Peo- 
ple here jubilant over Thomas' succesa. Confidence seems to be restored. I 
will remain here to hear from you. All things going right It wonld seem 
beat that I return to join my command with Sherman. 

John A. Logan, M<gor- General. 

In reply to this, General Grant telegraphed an order direct- 
ing Logan to report to General Sherman. 

Immediately after the congratulatoiy dispatches, and while 
every effort was being made to press Hood's retreat. General 
Thomas was appealed to by Halleck to " capture or destroy 
Hood's army in order that General Sherman can entirely crush 
out the rebel military power in all the Southern States." 



i«n»(r 21, I8IU, U U. 
M^or-Geaeral Ono. H. Thouas. 

Permit me, Oeneral, to urge the vast importance of a hot pursuit of Hood's 
army. Evei7 possible sacrifice should be made, and your men for a few dayp 
will sabmit to any hardships and privations to accomplish the great resQlt. 
If you can capture or destroy Hood's army General Sherman can entirely 
crush out the rebel military force in all the Southern States. He begins a 
new campaign about the fir«t of January, which will have the most important 
reeults if Hood's army can now be used up. A most vigorous pursuit on 
your part is, therefore, of vital importance to General Sherman's plana. No 
lacrifioe moat be spared to obtain so important a reault, 

H. W- Hau^eck, Ma^or-Qeatral and Chi^tfSlaff. 
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To this General Thomas replied at length and with spirit: 

In THE Field, Vteimhtr 21, 1804. 

Majvr-Oenenil Hallece, ITiwMnjfoii, D. G 

Your diapatcli of 12 M,, this dsj, ia received. Genera] Hrod's armj ia 
being pursned aa rapidly and aa vigoronaly as it is possible (or one army to 
pDrsue another. We can not control tbe elements, and you must remember 
that, to lesiat Hood's advance into Tennessee, I had to reorganiie and almoat 
thoroaghly equip the force now Dnder m; command. I fought the battle of 
the 15th and 16th instants with the troops but partially equipped ; and, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather and the partial equipment, 
have been enabled to drive the enemy beyond Duck River, croanng two 
Btreama with my troops, and driving the enemy from position to position, 
without the aid of pontoons, and with but little trannportation to bring up 
suppliea of proviaiona and ammunition. I am doing all in my power to 
crush Hood's army, and, if it be pos^blc, will destroy it. But pursuing an 
enemy through an exhaosled country, over mnd roads completely aogged with 
heavy rains, is no child's play, and can not be accomplished as quickly as 
thought of. t hope, in urging me to push the enemy, the department 
remembers that General Sherm an took with him the complete organization 
of the Military Division of the Mississippi, well equipped in every respect, as 
regards amraunition, supplies, and traaportation, leaving me only two corps, 
partially stripped of their transportation to accommodate the force taken 
with him, to oppose the advance into Tennesaee of that army which had 
rexisted the ndvance of the army of the Military Division of the Mieaissippi 
on Atlanta, from the commencement of the campaign till its close, and which 
is now, in addition, aided by Forrest's cavalry. Although my prc^ess may 
appear slow, I feci assured that Hood's army can be driven from Tennessee, 
and eventually driven lo the wall by the force under my command. But (oo 
much must not be expected of troops which have to be reorganised, especially 
when they have the task of destroying a force, in a Winter's campaign, which 
was able to make an obstinate resistance to twice its numbers in Spring and 
Summer. In conclusion, I can safely state that this army is willing to submit 
to any sacrifice to oust Hood's army, or t« strike any other blow which may 
contribute to the destruction of the rebellion. 

Gbo. H. Thohab, Mi^-OenemL 



, Dtamicr 27., ii6i, 9 P. M. 

M^i/T-Qeneral Qta. H. Thohab. 

I have seen to-day Oeneral Halleck'a dispatch of yesterdfty, and your 
reply. It is proper for me to assure yon that this department has the most 
unboonded confidence in your skill, vigor, and determination to employ lo 
the best advantage all the means in your power to pursue and destroy the 
euemy. No department could be inspired with more profound admiration 
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and tkanlcfiilneBa for the great doeda which 7011 have alre&dj performed, or 
more confiding faith that human effort coQld do no more, and no more than 
will be done by joa and the accomptUhed and gallant officere and eoldiera of 
your command. £, j(_ Stakton, SeereUiry ^ War. 

On the same day Creneral Grant telegraphed : 

Cm POWT, Dtetnhtr 22, ISM, 
M^'Qmend Qeo. H. Thoxab. 

You have the cxmgrotulationa of the public for the energy with which jon 
aie poshing Hood. I hope 70U will succeed in reaching his pontoon bidge 
at Tuacumbia before he get« there. Bhould 70U do bo, it looks to me that 
Hood ia cnt off. If joa encceed in destroying Hood's army, there will be but 
one army left to the so-called Confederacy, capable of doing ds harm. I will 
take care of that, and try to draw the sting from it, so that in the Spring we 
ahall have easy sailing. You hare now a big opportunity, which I know you 
are availing yourself oL I/ft ns piiah and do all we can before the enemy 
can derive benefit, either from the raiaing of iMgro troope on the plantations 
or white troops now in the field. u. a Gbamt, LuMatant-OmvaL 

Two dispatches properly close this correspondeace : 

Wia DariBTHiNT, Dectmher S4, ISM. 

JH^or-Qenend Thomas, NtuAvOU. 

With great pleasure I inform you that for your skill, courage, and conduct 
in the recent brilliant military operations under your command, the President 
haa directed your nomination to be sent to tbe Senate as a Uajor-General in 
the United States Army, to fiU the only vacancy existing in that grade. 
No ofKcial duty has been performed by me with more satisfaction, and no 
commander has more justly earned promotion by devoted, disintemted, and 
Talnable aerrices to his oonntry. Edwm M. StAMTOK, Seertlani tf HV. 

To which General Thomas, then in the field directing the 
pursuit of Hood, replied : 

Ha«»4DlBTiBS DrFARTHKIIT or THR CDHBBBLtMD, 1 

HcKmaa' Chdbcb, Tchh. J 
Aim. E, M, Btakton, Seatlary of War. 

I am profoundly sensible of the kind expressbns of yonr telegram of 
December 24th, informing me that the President had directed my name to 
be aent to the Senate for confirmation as Major-Gcoeral United States Army, 
•nd bi^ to asrare tbe President and yourself, that your approval of my 
•erricea is of more value to me than the commiuion itself. 

Qwt. H, Thouas, Major- Qtaeml ammmdmg. 
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In the succeeding July, General Grant in that portion of 
his final report which relat«il to the campaign about Nash- 
ville, made the following manly acknowledgment that the 
result had vindicated General Thomas' judgment : 

"Belore the battle' of Nashville I gcew very Impatient orer, aa it appeared 
to me, the unnecessaiy delaj. Thi« impatience was increased upon learning 
that the enemy hjul sent a force of cavalr; acroes the Cumberland into 
Eentuck;. I feared Hood would cross bU whole arm; and give ns great 
trouble there. After urging upon Oeneral Thomas the necessit; of im- 
mediately assuming the offensive, I started West to superintend matters there 
in penion. Beaching Washington City, I received General Thomas' dispatch 
ajiDouncing his attack upon the enemy, and the result as far as the battle 
had progressed. I was delighted. All fears and apprehensions were dis- 
pelled. I am not yet satisfied but that General Thomas, immediately upon 
the appearance of Hood before Nashville, and l>efore he had time to fortify 
flbonld have moved out with his whole force and given him battle, instead of 
waiting to remount his cavalry, which delayed him until the inclemency of 
the weather made it impracticable to attack earlier than he did. But his 
final defeat of Hood was so complete, that it will be accepted as a vindication 
of that distinguished officer's judgment." 

General Sherman himself, after introducing into his book 
several paaeagea that he has for years suppressed, and which 
severely reflect«d upon General Thomas' action before Nash- 
ville, closes his consideration of the subject with these more 
generous words; 

"Ueajitlme, on the 16th and 16th of Deceml)er, were fought in front of 
Nashville, the great battles in which Generid Thomas so nobly fulfilled his 
promise to ruin Hood, the details of which are fully given in his own official 
reporte, long since published." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CAPTURED COTTON AT SAVANNAH — CHARACTER OP 
THB ATTACK ON SECRETARY STANTON — THE JEFF. 
DAVIS GOLD. 

Attacks upon dead men may feirly be called one of the 
features of General Sherman's Memoirs. Thomas, McPher- 
Bon, and Stanton, with others less prominent, are in turn 
rudely and unjustly assailed in their gi-aves. In writing 
history it would have been not only allowable for an 
honorable author to set down exact truth in regard to these 
noted actors in the war, even though it were unpalatable to 
their friends, but his bounden duty to do so. But when an 
author of General Sherman's position writes of his famous 
associates, having close at hand and conveniently arranged for 
reference all means of ascertaining the exact facta about every 
question which could arise, he stands without excuse before 
his countrymen if he wrongfully writes disgrace over graves 
where he should strew laurel. 

On page 243, Vol. II, of his Memoirs, General Sherman 
relates that he was instructed by Mr. Stanton to transfer the 
cotton captured in Savannah to an agent of the Treasury. 
This General Sherman did by an order dated January 12, 
1865. He then continues as follows, charging that Mr. 
Stanton's action in this matter caused great loss to the Gov- 
erameat ; 

"Tip to this time all the cotton had been carefullj guarded, with orders to 
General Easton to ship it by the return vesHel* to New York for the adjudi- 
cation of the nearest prize court, accompanied with invoices and all evidence 

fias) 
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of title to ownership. Harka, nambera, and other figures were carefall; 
preserved on the bales, so that the court might know the history oi each bale. 
But Mr. Stanton, who surety was an able lawyer, changed all this, and 
ordered the obliteration of all the marks, so that no man, friend or foe, could 
trace Ills identical cotton. I thought it strange at the time, and tliink it 
more so now, for I uu sasured that claims real and fictitious have been 
pnxxd up against this identical cotton of three times the quantity actually 
captured, and that reclamations on the Treasury hare been atlowed for more 
than tlie actual quantity captured, viz., thirty-one thousand bales." 

Here General Sherman, once a practicing attorney, for^t 
both his law and the facts, for cotton thus captured would not 
fell within the jurisdiction of a prize et>urt, and the records 
show that what he charges upon Mr. Stanton never occurred. 

As there were nearly forty thousand bales of this cotton, in 
view of the high price then prevailing and the necessities of the 
Treasury, the proper care and handling of this most valuable 
capture were matters of the greatest importance to the Gov- 
ernment. That Mr. Stanton was fully aware of all this, that 
he caused the business to be promptly and properly attended 
to, and that every reflection made upon him by General Sher- 
man in the above extract is utterly unfounded, will now be 
made to appear. 

Secretary Stanton's first dispatch, upon learning of the 
capture of Savannah, related to the care of this cotton, and a 
copy of it wa,s immediately sent to General Sherman and its 
receipt acknowledged by him. It was as follows : 

WlB D.FABTBBBI, ) 

WiBBtNOTOK, i)M™6<r S6, lBfl4. J 
Lifdenant- General Gkaht, CUh Point. 

I wish you a merry Christmas if not too late, and thank you for the 
Savannah news. It is a sore disappointment that Hardee was able to get olf 
his fifteen thousand from Sherman's sixty thousand. It looks like protracting 
the war while their armita continue to escape. I hope you will give imme- 
diate instructions to seize and hold the cotton. All sorts of schemes will be 
got up to hold it nnder sham titles of British and other private claimants. 
They slionld all be disregarded; and it ought not to be turned over lo any 
Treasury agent, but held by the military authorities until a special order 
of the department is given for the transfer. Thomas has been nominated for 
Major-General. Edwin M. Stanton, Sarebay (f War. 
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The part relating to cotton was sent by General Grant to 
General Sherman, and was thus answered by the latter: 



Hon. E. M. Stahton, SwMtarj ef War, WathingUm, B. 0. 

I have juBt received from Lieutenant-General Grant a copy of that part ot 
your telegram to him ot December 26th relating to cotton, a copy of which 
haa been Immediately fomiBhed to General Easton, Chief Quartermaster, who 
will be fltrictly governed by it. 

I bad already been approached by all the consnlB and half the people of 
Savannah on thit cotton qnestioD, and my inTariable answer was that all the 
cotton in Savannah was prize of war, belonged to the United States, and 
nobody should recover a bale of it with my coneent; that, »a cotton had been 
one of the chief causes of this war, it shonld have to pay its eipenees; that 
all cotton became tainted with treaBon from the honr the first act of hostility 
was committed against the United States some time in December, 1860, and 
that no bill of sale Bubeeqireat to that date could convey title. 

KCy orders were that an officer of the QDarlerm aster's Department, United 
States Army, might furnish the holder, agent, or attorney a mere certificate 
of the fact ot seiiure, with description of the bales, marks, etc, the cotton 
then to be turned over to the agent of the Treasury Department to be shipped 
to New York for sale. But since the receipt of your diefiatch I have ordered 
General Eaalon to make the shipment himself to the qnarteimaster at New 
York, where you can dispose of it at pleasure. I do not think the Treasury 
Department onght to bother itself with the prices as captures of war. 

W. T. Sherkan, M^or-Oeittrxd. 

Soon after Mr. Stanton reached Savannah, and his first order 
there in regard to the cotton was this; 

Wis DcrAiTHsnT, ) 

Savannah, Ga., January 12, ISOft. J 

Sreiid Major-Otneml Meiqs, QtmTiemKifUr-General U. S. A., SatarnuiA, Oa. 

Sir : The Secretary of War directs that you aesnme the charge of the cap- 
tured cotton in this ci^, and provide for its proper care and preterration 
until farther orders. 

You will consider yourself diaiged with the duty of having sofficient 
guards and precautions for its security, and will apply to the commanding 
general for any force required. 

Yon will also detiul a competent quartermaster for the special dnty of 
seeing to its being tnmed over and receipted for by the agents of the Treaenry 
Department. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. D. T0WS8BNO, AaisUmt At^vlant General 
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In pursuance of this order Greneral Meigs, then in Savan- 
nah, issued the following: 

[Special Ordwi, N-«. ].] 

S^VARICIH, Qk., January 12, 1SS5. 

The Seaetarf of War kATiog directed the Qaartenauter-GeneTsl to 
assume the charge of the captured cotton in thi( citj and provide for its 
proper ooie and preitcrvatioD, and to detail a competeot quartermaEter for 
the apecial duty of seeing to its bein|; turned over and receipted for bj tlie 
ugeata of the Treaaurj Department, Lieutenant- Colonel H. C. Baiuom is 
hereby detailed for this dutj. 

Brevet Brigadier-General L. C. Eaeton will place Lientenant-Colonel 
Ransom in charge of all the cott«n in his poseesBion. 

Iiieuteuunt-Colonel Raneom will immediatelj make a careftil inspection of 
the stores containing the captored cotton, and will make requisition tor 
gnards eufflcient to prevent all danger of unauthorized persona entering the 
storehouses or meddling with the cotton. 

No person not in the employment of the United States will be permitted 
to enter into or to loiter aboot the neighhorhood of the buildingn. 

He will afford every facility for the operatione of the Treasury agent, 
Simeon Draper, collector of the port of New York, who is charged by the 
Treasury Department with the care and disposition of this captured property. 

He will employ competent clerks to attend to the weighing of each bale, 
who will keep an accurate register of the number and weight of each bale, 
and will take duplicate receipts in detail from the special agent of the Treas- 
ury Department before allowing any of it to leave the harbor. He will 
forward one copy of these receipts to the Quartermaster-General's office in 
Washington by the first mail after their eiecution. ■ 

The other copy and the books and all papers containing the refcords of this 
business he will himself carry in person to Washington, and will deliver 
them to the Quartermaster-General. 

For the cotton already stored on board vessels, be will take receipt! in 
detail from the special agent, based upon the acconnls and invoices of this 
property prepared by Captain George B. Cadwallader, heretofore In chai^ of 
this duty. 

In default of such receipts he will order the vessels to proceed to New 
York, invoicing the cotton to Brevet Brigadier-General Van Vliet, Chief 
Qaartermaster, forwarding with the bills of lading an official copy of this order. 

General Van Vliet will transfer the cotton in this case to the special agent 
of the Treasury in New York, upon receiving such receipts as are herein 
prescribed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ransom will collect and renter all the information 
offered to him of claims to the former ownership of this cotton. He will 
take this information with him to Washington, but will give copies or ex- 
tracts from it to no one in Savannah bat the Quartermaster-General. 
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The utmost vigilsnce «U1 1>« exercieeil by Colonel Baimom in the execu- 
tion of this important trust committed to liim. He will himself visit the 
guards, and the preese« and storehousea continually. He wilt see that no 
fires are lighted near the storehouses, or in the open streets or sqaares snc- 
ronnding them. He will report to the officer commanding the guards all 
neglect or inattention on the part of the guards, and if this does not imme- 
diatelj produce a reform he will report the facts Vo the commanding officer 
of the post of Savannah, * • • • 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bansoin will confer freely with the special agent of th« 
Treasury Department, and will call for such military assietance as may be 
neceesary to discorer and place him in possession of all the cotton in the 
<dty of Savannah, or within the lines occupied by its garrison. It is all prize 

M. C. HXIOS, Quartemruler-GeMrai, Bttwt Major-Gtnend. 

Next, in order that there might be no mistake in regard to 
the responsibility of the various parties charged with these 
duties, the following memorandum was drawn up, signed, and 
put on record : 

OTrioR or THE Oenebal Aobncy foe CirTUEED iND Abanikiiiid PnOFEItTT, ) 

1. Cotton captnred in Savannah, that is, all the cotton within the militaj^ 
post of Savannah ajid its defenses, has been taken possession of and is now 
held by the QuartermasterJieneral, under the order of the Secretary of War. 

2. The Quartermaster-General baa also, under the order of the Secretary 
of War, detailed Lieutenant-Colonel Bansom, of the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, to take charge of the cotton personally, to cause it to be weighed and 
a careful and accurate account to be taken and recorded. 

To exclude all persons not employed by the United States and needed in 
this operation from the warehouses and docks and tbeii vicinity. 

To transfer the cotton lo the special agent of the Treasury Depariment, 
taking duplicate receipts therefor in detail, said receipts specifying the num- 
ber and weight of every hale thus transferred to the special agent of the 
Treasury Department. 

To allow none of the cotton lo leave ihe harbor antU said receipts are given 
to him by Ihe agent aforesaid. • • • • 

4. The original instmctions of the Secretary of the Treasury of 28th 
December, 1864, designated Simeon Draper, Esq., aa the special agent to take 
charge of the captured cotton, and to give receipts therefor as provided 1^ 

The instraetions of the 7th January to Albert G. Browne, special agent, 
communicated also to Simeon Draper, Esq., direct that Mr. Browne shall 
recdve from the military authorities who are in posseasion of the cotton, 
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and pye receipts therefor in the form prescribed bj the Treasury regula- 

M. C. Meios, Q. M. Gea., Srewt Major-Gen. U. S. A. 
AlBBBT G. Bbowhk, Superririnj Special Ap't Trtea. Lej/t. 
8. Dbapbr, TVauury Agent. 
8. H. KAUFrauji. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Draper carried special instruc- 
tions from Secretary Fesaenden, and approved by the Presi- 
dent, for his "government in tlie examination of marks and 
numbers, former ownership, as near as it can be ascertained, 
and its shipment." 

Among many other details these instructions provided 
that: 

" The marks and numbers must be tnrefnlly recorded, not only such hb are 
complete, but also such as have been in part obliterated, aa nearly as can be 
aseertained. 

"Thew directions you will canse lo be carefully observed, that the records 
may be complete in regard to any bales, or package, or number of packages, 
belonging to the same lot, bo that any package or lot, or the proceeds thereof, 
may be clearly identified should any question in relation thereto hereafter be 
brought before the Court of Claims." 

These various extracts from the open records are quite 
sufficient to show that, so far from ordering any marks ob- 
literated, directions were given to have the greatest care 
exercised to obtain a full record of tbem. The single para- 
graph in the order given by Mr. Stanton, directing all receipts 
to be given in the form prescribed by the Treasury regula- 
tions, insured the preservation of every mark. 

As a matter of fact, the records in Washington which relato 
to this cotton are very complete. Every bale captured was 
fully and carefully registered, and the military officers in 
charge received and filed a receipt from the Treasury agents 
for every pound of it. These receipts are on file in the Wat 
Department and in the Treasury, and accessible to all who 
desire information, and they have been constantly consulted 
by counsel of the United States and of claimants in all cases 
yet tried or prepared for trial. In a few instances, in re^ 
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pressing and repairing torn covering, Bome of the marks were 
unavoidably defaced. 

Ttie officers charged with preserving all means of ideatiSoa- 
tion, employed a force of citizen clerks, who had long been 
engaged in the cotton warehouses of Savannah, to superintend 
the re-pressing and shipping of the cotton, and they selected 
the books and blanks in common uae for this purpose, and 
copied into and upon these all marks by which the merchants 
of Savannah and the shippers from that port had beeu accus- 
tomed to insure the perfect identification of cotton. 

Aside from the records thus made, and forwarded afterward 
to Washington, there existed in each of the great cottoa ware- 
houses of Savannah a full record and description of each 
bale on hand when General Sherman's army took possession 
of the city, and these have been acces.sible to all interested. 

Of the existence and completeness of the records here, 
General Sherman could have satisfied himself in a very few 
moments on any occasion. He could have ascertained all the 
above facts any day, and in less time than it must have taken 
him to compile the page of errors concerning the matter 
which his book contaius. 

If these records had been filed away among the musty docu- 
ments pertaining to the war, there would have been a slight 
show of excuse for General Sherman; but what shall be said 
for him in view of the fact that he wrote thus recklessly about 
Secretary Stan(«ii, with these records open to all men, in the 
War Department, with duplicates of them in the Treasury, in 
the Court of Claims, and in the printed files of Congreas. 
They are records of the most public character. They have 
been consulted by the parties to every suit in which this 
cotton was involved. The War Department had furnished 
transcripts of the marks for seventy-seven eases to the Court 
of Claims, and the Government had printed them. Congress 
had called on the War Dejiartment for the entire record, em- 
bracing all the orders and directions which were given, and 
the receipts in full taken by Colonel Eansom, setting forth all 
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the marks collected bj the ofRcere detailed for the dut^ hj 
Mr. Stanton's order, and had printed the whole of it, and 
furnished copies to the War I>epartment, and the completed 
history of the matter was at Sherman's elbow in the very 
building where he wrote. 

The statement of the Memoirs that the Treasury Depart^ 
ment has allowed claims for more than the total amount of 
cotton captured, and that claims have been proved up amount- 
ing to three times the whole capture, is without the least 
foundation. 

The following is a statement prepared at the Treasury 
Department in regard to this Savannah cotton : 

" The Treasury Departmeat has not paasad upon a single claim Sot ootton 
captured at Savannah, nor haa it paid out a dollar on such clainu, except 
upon judgments of the Court of Claima, under the act of Uarch 12th, 1863. 

"The following is a statement of the proceeds of said cotl^ii and the clainia 
therefor: 
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lIoitBd by Court orCUIwi... 
Islnied in <«tH imdliif is 



Treasury." 

And now it will be intfiresting, in view of the severe 
though unjust strictures in which General Sherman indulges 
upon Mr. Stanton, to see what kind of orders Sherman gave 
looking to the preservation of the marks upon this cotton, 
when it was passing from his possession into the hands of the 
Treasury Departnjent. He had previously preserved the 
marks, but on transferring it, directed the receipt to be taken 
in gross. This is the order: 

[Speoial Field Ordnri No. 10.] 
HllDqnilTRItS MlLITAtlT DiVIBION Oy TBR "UiUBUMirtt, \ 

In TBE Field, Sivamnih, Oi., J^Kwry 12, ISeft. ; 
- 1. Brevet Bcigadier-Qeneral Eaaton, Chief QuartenoMter, will turn oter 
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to Simeon Draper, Esq., agait o{ iJie United States Treasniy Department, all 
oatton now in the citj of Bavannah, priie of war, taking his receipt for the 
same in gron, and returning for it to the Quartermaster- General. • • • 
By order ol Oeiuna W. T. Sbeuum. 

L. U. Davtom, Aide-de-^hii^. 

And SO it appears tliat General Slierman's transfer called 
only for a receipt in gross, and that Mr. Stanton's orders alone 
secured the full record with which the Government has pro- 
tected itself against fictitious claims. 

There is another instance in which General Sherman 
attempts, with as little reason and success, to be severe upon 
Mr. Stanton, which may properly be presented in this con- 
nection. 

In the second bulletin which the Secretary of War published 
on April 27th, concerning General Sherman's arrangements 
with General Johnston, the following paragraphs appeared 
from a dispatch of General Halleck'a, dated Richmond, April 
26th, 9:30 P. M.: 

"l^e bankera here have information to-daj that Jeff. Davis' gpede js 
moTing south from Goldsboro, in wagons, as fast as possible. • • • • 

" The specie talcen with them is estimated here at from six to thirteen million 
dollarB." 

Commenting upon these paragraphs. General Sherman says: 

"The assertion that Jeff. DaTia* specie train, of six to thirteen million 
dollars waa reported to be moving sooth from Goldsboro in wagons as fast as 
possible, fonnd plenty of willing ears, thongh my army of eighty thousand 
men had been at Goldsboro from March 22d to the date of hia dispatch, 
April 26th; and such a train would have been composed of from fifteen to 
thirty-two six-mnle teams to have hauled this specie, even if it all were in 
gold. I suppose the exact amount of treasure which Davis had with him is 
now known to a cent; some of it was paid to his estvirt when it disbanded at 
and near Washington, Qeor^a, and at the time of his capture he had a small 
parcel of gold and silver coin, not to exceed ten thousand dollar*, which is 
now retained in the United States Treasury vault at Washington, and shown 
to the curious. 

"The thirteen millionsof treasure with which Jeff. Davis was to corrupt our 
armies and buy hie escape, dwindled down to the contents of a hand valise! 
To say that I was merely angry at the lone and substance of these published 
bulletins of the War Department, would hardly express tiie state of my 
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feelings. I irsa outraged beyond measure, uid was reBolved to reeent the in- 
Btilt, cost what it might." 

Thia ridicule of Halleck is based upon a perfectly evident 
misprint of "Goldsboro" for "Greensboro" in transmitting 
Halleek's dispatch of the 26th April, as it was through the 
latter place the rebel Cabinet passed. 

How little reason he had for this outburst upon the question 
of Jeff". Davis' gold, will appear from the fact that the day before 
this telegram of Halleek's was written, General Sherman had 
himself telegraphed substantially the same thing to Adraiml 
Dahlgren, and also to General Gillmore. The following is 
Sherman's gold dispatch : 

RtLEiQEi, N. C, April 26, 18«6. 
Major-Qeneral G. A, Giixhobe, Commuadiag Departmetd qf fAe Souih, 

Beal-Admind John A. Dahlgsen, Commanding S. A. B. Sqvadrim. 

I expect Johnston will surrender his army. We have had mtich n^otii- 
tion, and things are settling down to the terms of Lee's army. JefT. Daris 
and bis Cabinet, with oonsiderable specie, is making his way toward Caba. He 
passed Charlotte, going south, on the 23d, luid I think he will try to reach 
the Florida coast either at Cedar Keyg or lower down. It would be well to 
catch him. Can't you watch the East coast, and send word round to the 
West coast? W. T. Shebuad, Mi^-Gtsund. 

The facts presented from the recoi-da in this chapter, are 
quite sufficient to show the totally unreliable character of what 
the General of the army has written reflecting upon the great 
War Secretary. 
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CHAPTER .XVI. 

THE BATTLE OP BBNTONVILLE — THE CAKELESS ADVAKCE 
OP AN ABHV. 

The battle of BentoDville afibrds one of the most marked 
examples of carele^ness in the management of a great army 
which can be found in the history of the war. 

Unlike the march from Atlanta to the sea, that from 
Savannah northward through the Carolinas originated with 
General Sherman. And in all respects it was a wonderful 
movement. 

The first instructions of General Grant contemplated an 
entrenched camp near Savannah, and the transportation of 
the bulk of Sherman's force by sea to City Point. General 
Sherman was very anxious, however, to capture Savannah, 
and then march northward by land. The reasons he gave 
Grant were such as to induce the latter to accept Sherman's 
plan as better than his own. 

The campaign from Savannah was in every way more 
difficult and hazardous than the march from Atlanta. In 
coming down to the sea there had been no veteran enemy in 
front, nor indeed, any force worthy of mention, nor had 
there been important garrisons on either flank to threaten or 
annoy. The roads were in the general direction of the larger 
streams, and the country was well adapted to the march or 
an army. 

But from the moment of leaving Savannah grave difficulties 
were to be expected at every step. The country was low and 
exceedingly swampy, the rains had swollen the streams and 
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flooded the low lands, and the direction of the march waa 
across them all. In front was Hardee with a force which 
might be formidable in contending the passage of the larger 
rivers. On the right were the garrisons of Charleston, 
Georgetown, and Wilmington. There was reason to expect 
that a portion of Hood's army would arrive on the left and 
strike from the direction of Augusta. Lastly, Wade Hamp- 
ton, then popular in South Carolina, had been sent down 
from Lee's army to rally an opposing force. And, as the 
result proved, before serious battle was delivered, an army esti- 
mated at thirty-seven thousand veteran Con federate troops con- 
centrated at Bentooville, under Sherman's old antagonist John- 
ston. The Union force at the time was fifty-seven thousand. 

In free conversation between General Schofield's officers 
and the prominent commanders in the Confederate forces, 
when they were paroled a few weeks later, all expressed great 
admiration foj the campaign northward from Savannah and 
astonishment at its success. They had confidently expected, 
when the Union army began to push through the great 
swamps, that it would lose its artillery and its trains, and 
never emerge in an oi^nized condition. But the roads, con- 
structed of logs and brush, which sunk to the axles of the 
artillery under the march of each successive division, were 
rebuilt by the division which followed, and the resistless 
columns moved steadily and surely against natural difficulties 
such as no other army breasted during the war. 

Sherman had left smoking South Carolina, with its ruined 
railroads, behind him ;■ his four corps had converged atFayette- 
ville, and there crossed the Cape Fear River. Here the right 
and left; wings again separated, but marched in the general 
direction of Goldsboro. All the Confederate garrisons of 
points below were piled up in his front, the provisions were 
running low in his trains, and there was need of unusual care 
and prudence. How great was the neglect instead, and how 
narrow the escape of Sherman from serious disaster, the 
history of the battle of Bentonville will show. 
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Little became known at the time, of the real character of 
this battle. The surrender of Lee, which occurred before the 
facts connected with Bentonville could be disclosed, and the 
appalling death of Mr. Lincoln, occupied the full attention 

of the country. By the time it so recovered as to turn its 
mind toward North Carolina, Johnston had offered to sur- 
render, and so Bentonville passed almost unnoticed.. 

It is just to General Sherman to eay, that in his Memoirs 
he brings the real facts connected with this action into 
bolder relief than any other of his mistakes of which he 
treats. But the official record supplies some important omis- 
sions. 

Concerning the start from Savannah northward, General 
Sherman writes : 

"I knew full well at the time that the broken tragmentB of Hood's army 
(which had escaped from Tennefsee) were being hurried rapidlj acroBa 
Gkorgia, by Augustn, to make junction in mj front, eBtimating them at the 
maximum, twenty-five thouaand men, and Hardee's, Wheeler's, and Hamp- 
ton's forces at fifteen thousand, made forty thousand, which, if handled with 
spirit and energy, would constitute a formidable force, and might make the 
pass^e of such rivers as the Santee and Cape Fear a difficult undertaking." 

His whole army reached Fayetteville, North Carolina, and 
crossed the Cape Fear to move on Goldsboro, where he 
expected to mate a junction with General Schofield, then 
advancing from Newbern. From this point, in a letter to 
General Grant, dated March 12, 1865, he said: 

"Job. Johnston may try to interpose between me here and Schofield about 
Newbern, but I think he will not try that, hut concentrate his scattered 
armien at Raleigh, and I will go straight at him as soon as I get our men 
reclothed and our wagons reloaded." 

And in another letter of the same daf« to General Terry, 
he wrote: 

" I can whip Jos, Johnston provided he does not catch one of my corps in 
flanb, and I will see that the army marches hence to Goldsboro in compact 
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But, in spite of thig good resolution, the right and left 
wings were marched on roads from ten to fifteen miles apart, 
and each wing was strung out at great length. 

Of the start from Fayetteville, General Sherman writes : 

"I then knew that mj special antagonist, Oeneral Job. Johnston, was 
bock, with part of his old aimj ; that he would not be misled 1^ feints and 
false reporUi, and would, somehow, compel me to exercise more caution than 
I had hitherto done. I then OTerestimated his force at thirty-seven thotisand 
infantrj, supposed to be made up of S. D- Lee's corps. Jour ' thousand ; 
Cheatham's, five thousand ; Hope's, eight thousand ; Hardee's, ten thousand ; 
and other detachments, ten thousand; with Hampton's, Wheeler's, and But- 
ler's cavalry, about eight thousand. Of these, only Hardee and the cavalry 
were immediately in our front, while the balk of Johnston's army was sup- 
poBed to be collecting at or near Baleigh. • • • • 

"On the 15th of March the whole army waa across Cape Fear River, and 
at once began its march for Goldsboro — the Seventeenth Corps still on the 
right, the Fifteenth next in order, then the Fourteenth and Twentieth on the 
extreme left, the cavalry acting in close concert with the left flank. With 
almost a certainty of being attacked on this flank, I had instructed General 
Slocum to send his corps trains, under strong escort, by an interior road, 
holding four divisions ready for immediate battle. General Howard was in 
like manner ordered to keep his trains well to his right, and to have four 
divisions, unencumbered, about six miles ahead of General Slocum, within 
. easy snpport," • • • • 

On the 16th, about Averysboro, "the opposition continued 
stubborn," and General Slocnm had quite a brisk fight, losing 
twelve officers and sixty-five men killed, and four hundred 
and seventy-seven wounded. 

The succeeding events are thus described in the Memoirs : 

"From Averysboro the left wing turned east toward Goldsboro, the Four- 
teenth Corps leading. I remained with this wing until the night of the ISth, 
when we were within twenty-seven miles of Ooldnboro, and five from Bcnlon- 
ville ; and, supposing that all danger was over, I crossed over to join How- 
ard's column, to the right, so as to be nearer to Generals Schofield and Terry, 
known to be approaching Goldsboro. I overtook General Howard at Falling 
Creek Church, and found his column well drawn out, by reason of the bad 
roads. I had heard some cannonading over about Slocum's head of column, 
and supposed it to indicate about the same measure of opposition by Hardee's 
troops and Hampton's cavalry, before experienced. But, during the day, a 
: overtook me, and notified me, that, near BentonviUe, General 
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Slocam had run np against JbAtuton'f tfkoU artny. I sent back orders for him 
to fight defensively, to save time, and tbat I would come op, with reenforce- 
ments, from the direction of Ooi'a Bridge, by the road which we had reached 
near Falling Creek Ghnrch. The country waa very obscure, and the maps 
eitremely defective. 

"By this movement I hoped Oeneral Slocum would hold JohnBton'x army 
facing west, while I would come on his rear from the east. The Fifteenth 
Corps, lefls one diviaion (Haien's), still well to the rear, was turned at once 
toward Bentonville; Hazen's division was ordered to Slocum'a Sank; and 
orders were also sent for General Blair, with the Seventeenth Corps, to come 
to the same destination. Meantime the aonnd of cannon came from the di- 
rection of Bentonville. 

" The night of the 19th caught us near Failing Creek Church ; but early 
the next morning the Fifteenth Corps, General C. B. Wood's division leading, 
closed down on Bentonville, near which it was brought up by encountering 
a line of fresh parapet, crossing the road and extending north toward Mill 
Creek. 

" After deploying, I ordered General Howard to proceed with due caution, 
using akirmiahera alone, till he had made junction with Oeneral Slocum, on 
Ills left. These deployments occupied all day, during which two divisions of 
the Seventeenth Corps also got up. At that time General Johnston's army 
occupied the form of a V the angle reaching the road leading from Averyg- 
boro to Goldsboro, and the flanks rest ng on Mill Creek, his lines embracing 
the village of Bentonv lie 

"General Slocum's w j, faced one of these linen, and General Howard's 
the other ; and, in th un tamty of General Johnston's strength, I did not 
feel diapoaed to invite a ge e al battle for we had been out from Savannah 
since the latter part of Januar and our wagon trains contained but little 
food. I had also received messages during the day from General Schofield, at 
Einston, and General Terry, at Faison's Depot, approaching Goldsboro ; both 
expected to reach it by March 21. During the 20th we simply held our 
ground, and started our trains back to Kinston for provisions, which would 
be needed in the event of being forced to fight a general battle at Benton- 
ville. The next day (2lBt) it began to rain again, and we remained quiet till 
about noon, when General Mower, ever rash, broke through the rebel line on 
his extreme left flank, and was pushing straight for Bentonville and the 
bridge across Mill Greet. I ordered him back to connect with his own corps, 
and, lest the enemy should concentrate on him, ordered the whole rebel line 
to be engaged with a strong skirmish Are. 

" I think I made a mistake there, and should rapidly have followed Mowers' 
lead with the whole of the right wing, which would have brought on a gen- 
eral battle, and it could not have resulted otherwise than anccesafully to us, 
by reason of our vastly superior numbers ; but at the moment, for the rea- 
sona given, I preferred to make junction with Generals Terry and Schofield, 
before engapng Johnston's army, the strength of which was utterly unknown. 
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The next day he was gone, and had retreated on Smichfield ; and, the roftda 
all being clear, our army rooved to Goidaboro. The heavieal fighting at Ben- 
lonville was on the first day, tii.; the 19th, when Johnston's army struck the 
head of Slocam's column, knocking back Carlin's division. But as soon ag 
General Slocum had brought up the rest of the Fourteenth Corps into line, 
and afterward the Twentieth on his left, he received and repulsed all attacks, 
and held his ground, as ordered, to await the coming back of the right wing." 

General Sherman's formal report of this battle, dated Golds- 
boro, April 4, 1865, contains the following very contradictory 
statements concerning the attack : 

"All the signe induced me to believe that the enemy would make no fui^ 
tber oppoaitioQ to our pn^^esii, and would not attempt to strike as in flank 

A few pai-agraphs below, in the same report, he again refers 
to the matter, as follows : 

"Johnston had moved, by niglit, from Smithfield, with great rapidity, and 
without unneceanary wheels, intending to overwhelm my left flank before it 
could be relieved by itn cooperating columns. But he reckoned without bis 
host I had expected just such a movement all the way from Fayetteville, 
and was prepared for it" 

From the above extracts it is quite evident that Johnston 
attempted to concentrate his forces, fall upon the left wing of 
Sherman's army, crush it before the others could arrive, and 
then, in turn, attack the right, and that he came much nearer 
success than it is pleasant to contemplate. The warnings of 
such a concentration, as will be seen, were abundant. That 
they were not heeded seems marvelous and the extreme of 
carelessness. Some of the telegrams accompanying a former 
printed report of General Sherman make the situation still 
clearer. 

The advance of the left wing began at seven o'clock on the 
19th of March, and was stubbornly contested from the first. 
A^bout ten o'clock General Slocum became convinced that he 
had encountered the enemy in force. He therefore concluded 
to assume the oflfenaive, and communicate with General Sher- 
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man. The two wings were so far separated that it was six or 
seveu hours before the commanding general, who was with 
the right wing, could be reached. 

At five p. M., of the 19th, he. sent the following, dispatch to 
General Schofietd, then approaching Goldsboro : 

"Since making mj dispalch to-da7 (2 P. u.) General Slocum reports the 
enemy. in force between him and Coi's Bridge ; thinks it ia the main army 
(jf the enemy, I can hardly suppoBc the enemy will attempt to fight us thie 
side of the Nenae, but wilt direct all my columns on Coi'a Bridge to-morrow. 
You must secure Goldsboro, and fortify." 

At the same hour he dispatched Gleneral Kilpatrick : 

"Your report of to-day ia received. General Slocum thinks the whole 
rebel army ia in hia front. I can not think Johnston would fight us with the 
Neuse to his rear." 

On the morning of the 20th, at 4 A. m., General Sherman 
wrote as follows to General Terry : 

"Johnston, with hia concentrated force, made an unBUCceseful attack on my 
left wing yesterday, near Bentonville. I am just starting with my right 
wing to attack him." 

And again to General Terry at 6 a. m.: 

"Yesterday Johnston, with his force concentrated, struck my left wing, near 
Bentonville, and they had a severe battle, lasting until night. General 
Slocum beat them off, hut was uneasy. I am now turning the right wing on 
Bentonville. • • • • By to-night I will know if Jos. Johnston 
intends to fight me in force, when I will communicate further." 

To General Schofield, at 2 p. m., of the 20th, he wrote: 

" I am now within two miles of Slocum, but Johnston is between us. We 
are now skirmishing." 

As will be observed, this was twenty-eight hours after the 
attack in force began on Slocum. 

At 8 p. M., of the 20tli, he wrote General Slocum : 

"We Htmek the enemy on Lis left rear about noon and have pressed him 
very hard, and have dislodged him from all his barricades except the line 
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constracled aa against yon, which may be double or inclosied, for our men find 
parapets from the road well down to Mill Creek. Johnston hoped to over- 
come your wing before I could come to your relief; having tailed in that I 
can not see wliy he remains, and still think he will avail himself of night to 
get back to Smithfleld. I would rather avoid a general battle if posaible, but 
if he insiste on it we must accommodate him. In that event, if he be in posi- 
tion to-morrow, I want you to make a good road around his flank into thie, 
and to-morrow night pass your trains and dispose your troops bo that we 
have our hack toward Faiaon's and Goldaboro. General Scbofield was to 
leave Kinston for Goldsboro to-day, and General Terry has arrived with 
nine thousand infantry at Faison'a, and X have ordered him to Con's Bridge 
,to be drawn up here if we need him. I can also draw on General SchoSeld 
in a few days for ten thousand men, but I think we have enough." 

At 9 P. M. of the same day the following dispatch was sent 
General Terry; 

" We struck Johnston on hia left rear to-day, and have been skirmishing 
pretty hard all day. We have opened communication with General Slocum, 
who had a hard flght yesterday. We are now ready for battle, if Johnston 
deeires it, to-morrow ; but as he has failed to overcome one wing he will 
hardly inrite battle with both. I don't want to fight now or here, and 
, therefore won't object to his drawing off lo-night toward Smithfield, as he 
should." 

To General Sehofield he wrot«, March 21, from Bentonville : 

" Captain Twining is here, and I send by him an order that you will per- 
ceive looks to Btayirg here some days. 
, "I thought Johnston, baying failed aa he attempted to crush one of my 
wings, finding he had not succeeded, but that I was present with my whole 
force, would withdraw; but he has not, and I must flght him here. He is 
twenty (20) miles from Smithfield, and with a bad road to his rear, but his 
position is in the swamps, difficult of approacli, and I don't like to assail hiit 
parapets, which are of the old kind." 

In a letter to General Grant dated March 22, quoted in tho 
Memoirs, reviewing the affair of Bentonville at length, the 

following passage occurs : 

"I wrote you from Fayetteville, North Carolina, on Tuesday, the 14th 
instant, that I was all ready to start tor Goldsboro, to which point I had al^o 
ordered General Sehofield from Newbem and General Terry from Wilming- 
ton. I knew tliat General Jos. Johnston was in supreme command againet 
me, and that he would have tried to concentrate a respectable arm; to oppose 
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the last atage of this marcli • • • • On Tue«lB7, the ISth [probablj 

a misprint for Thursday the 16th], Qeneral Slocam found Hardee's army from 
Charleston, which had retreated before ns from Cheraw, in poeition acrose the 
narrow swampy neck between Cape Fear and North Bivers where the road 
branches off to Goidsboro. There a pretty severe fight occnrred, in which Gen- 
eral Slocum's troops carried handsomely the advanced line, held by a South 
Carolina brigade commanded by a Colonel Butler. • • • • 

"We resumed the march toward Goldsboro. I was with the left wing 
until I supposed all danger had passed, but when General Slocnm's head ot 
column was within four milee of Bentonville, after skirmiBhing as usual with 
cavalry, he became aware that there was infantry at his front. He deployed 
a conple of brigades, which, on advancing, snslained a partial repulse, but 
soon rallied, and he formed a line of the two leading diviwons, Morgan's and 
Carlin'e, of JefF. C. Davis' corps. The enemy attacked these with violence, 
but was repulsed. This was in the forenoon of Snnday, the 19th. General 
Slocum brought forward the two divisions of the Twentieth Corps, hastily 
disposed of them for defense, and General Kilpalrick maseed his cavalry on 
the left. 

"General Jos. Johnston had the night before marched his whole army 
(Bragg, Cheatham, S. D. Lee, Hardee, and all the troops he had drawn from 
every quarter), determined, aa he told his men, to crush one of our corps and 
then defeat us in detail He attacked General Slocum in position from 3 P.M. 
on the 19th till dark, but was eveiy where repulsed and lost heavily. At the 
time I was with the Fifteenth Corps marching on a road more to the right, 
but on hearing of General Slocnm's danger directed that corps toward Cox's 
Bridge, in the night brought Blair's corps over, and on the 20th marched 
rapidiy on Johnston's flank and rear. We struck him about noon and forced 
him to assume the defensive and to fortify. Yesterday we pushed him hard 
and came very near crashing him, the right division of the Seventeenth 
Corps, however, having broken in to within a hundred yards of where 
Johnston himKeif was, at the bridge across Mill Creek. Last night he retreated, 
leaving as in poKaesaion of the field, dead, and wounded," * • • • 

The report of General Hazen, commanding the First Di- 
vision of the right wing which started to the relief of the left, 
gives a clear idea of the distance of the left wing from the 
nearest support. Writing of his march to the relief of Gen- 
eral Slocum, he says : 

"On the 15th the march was resumed in the direction of Goldsboro, which 
was continued at slow stages tilt midnight of the 19th, when I received orders 
to turn back to the assistance of General Slocum, and reported to him with 
the division near Bentonville at daylight, having marched since aunnet 
twenty miles. 
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"At 12 M. of the 20th the division was moved to the rear of the PoDr- 
teenth Corps, and two r^imenla were deployed and connected with the First 
Division of the Fifteenth Corps on the right and the Fourteenth Corps on the 
left, engaged the enemy on their linee." • • ■ " 

The extent to which the left wing was stretched out on the 
road is shown by a paragraph in Genera! Sloeiim'a report; 

"On the following morning (20th) Generals Baird and Gearj, each witli 
two brigades of their respective divisions, and General Hazen, of the Fifteentli 
Corps, with his entire division, arrived on the field." 

The first-named generals belonged to the left wing and 
Hazen to the right. As to the arrival of the left wing in 
force General Sloeum says : 



The battle began about ten o'clock on the 19th, One 
division of the right wing, by a long night march, came up 
the nest morning, but the main body of that wing was not 
ready to strike the enemy until the morning of the 2l8t. 

The situation of affairs around Bentonville, then, was about 
this: With a full knowledge that Johnston was rapidly con- 
centrating all available forces in his front, the two wings of 
the Union army, each inferior to Johnston's supposed num- 
bers, were allowed to march in extremely open order, and so 
far apart that, when an attack in force began on the left wing 
at ten o'clock on the 19th, it was not until noon of the next 
day that part of the other wing came within striking distance, 
and even then it was not able to communicate directly with 
the left wing because the enemy was interposed in force. 

The total strength of the left wing was less than twenty-six 
thousand, and only a portion of this could be brought up for 
the first day's fight. General Johnston's force was then esti- 
mated at thirty-seven thousand, though he afterward stated 
that he had only fourteen thousand infantry engaged. 

The Union officers and men fought splendidly, and thus 
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neutralized the effect of General Sherman's carelessness and 
saved their wing of the army. Still, Id epite of their gallant 
fighting against superior numbers, it was probably owing to a 
mistake on the Confederate side that the left wing was not 
wholly overpowered. 

A general assault had been contemplated by the Confederate 
generals about an hour before sundown. But by some error 
in conveying commands, or in obeying them, night came on 
before fheir lines were ready for the movement, and so the 
opportunity for crushing Sherman's left wing passed. Thus 
narrowly did this magnificent army escape serious disaster in 
its last battle. 

General Sherman speaks repeatedly of Generals Schofleld 
and Terry as if they were independent commanderSj and says : 
"Wilmington was captured by General Terry on the 22d of 
February." 

Accurately, General Terry's forces formed a portion of the 
command of General Schofield, and advanced on Wilmington 
upon the left bank of the Cape Fear River, while the Twenty- 
Third Corps formed the other part of Schofield's army, and 
advanced on the right bank of the river. General J. D. Cox's 
troops of this latter corps, with one division of Terry's troops, 
assisted by the fleet, drove the enemy out of Fort Anderson, 
and then by secretly passing Casement's brigade in flats over 
Town Creek near its mouth, General Cox secured the main 
crossing over that strongly guarded stream, and opened the 
way to the rear of Wilmington, which, as a consequence, was 
immediately evacuated. As General Schofield directed all the 
movements, a careful writer would have said Wilmington was 
captured by General Schofield. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE I^EBMS WITH JOHNSTON — THE FIRST DRAFT MADE BY 
A CONFEDERATE CABINET OFFICER, 

Generai. Sherman sneers at political generals, and then 
devotes thirty pages of his Memoirs to an inaccurate history 
of his own political surrender to General Jos. E. Johnston 
near Raleigh. 

The country will never forget its joy over the news from 
Appomattox, or the chill which shortly after fell upon it when 
the true character of Sherman's terms became known. If the 
country at large ever does forget the circumstances attending 
the latter ev^nt, those who were at Raleigh at the time never 
will. 

The real character of these terms was carefully concealed 
there, even from very prominent officers, and was known 
first at the North. It was given out at Sherman's head- 
quarters that the terms granted Johnston were virtually the 
same as those extended by Grant to Lee, and special stress 
was laid upon the statement that in no sense had General 
Sherman recognized the political existence of the Confederacy. 

When General Grant arrived and announced the prompt 
rejection of these terms, their real nature first became known. 
There was much indignation in consequence at Sherman's 
course, and many comparisons of views among officers of rank 
as to his motives. The speedy and successful correction of 
his great error, and the immediate close of the war, over which 
the Nation was so busy with its rejoicing, alone saved him from 
Ting criticism. If it had been made known then that 
(219) 
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the first draft of Sherman's terma was written by the rebel 
Postmaster-Geaeral at a consultation had between this mem- 
ber of Davis' Cabinet, his Secretary of War, Generals John- 
ston, and Wade Hampton, it would have made Geoeral 
Sherman's position most uncomfortable before the people. 
But in view of the services he had rendered, this, and other 
unpleasant facts did not find their way to the public then. 
Now that he has so recklessly invited criticism, and published 
an inaccurate version of these very negotiations, he can not 
complain if the beliefs which were entertained among promi- 
nent officers at Raleigh, find expression, and documents cap- 
tured soon after the surrender are made public. 

The theory of General Sherman's negotiation with General 
Johnston, as held by many promiDent officers, whose oppor- 
tunities for obtaining knowledge were excellent, was about 
this: 

General Sherman was elated almost beyond measure at his 
March to the Sea, and northward through the Carolinas, He 
had rested and refurnished his army at Goldsboro, and had just 
issued an order for it to march for the purpose of joining the 
Army of the Potomac, when down came the news, first, of 
the evacuation of Richmond, and, following close, of the sur- 
render of Lee. General Grant had captured the great army 
of the Confederacy; all the rest must follow, as a matter of 
course; Sherman was not in at the death; the war was to 
close with General Grant its greatest military hero. Then came 
the proposal for a conference from Johnston. While first 
writing to Johnston that he would extend the same terms 
given by Grant to Lee, and immediately writing General 
Grant that he would "be careful not to complicate any points 
of civil policy ;" yet, doubtless influenced by his own reflec- 
tions upon the secondary position in which events were leav- 
ing him, and by the cunning manipulations of the rebel Cabinet, 
he conceived the idea, not only of receiving the surrender of 
the remaining military forces of the rebellion, and declaring 
"peace from the Potomac to the Rio Grande," but of becom- 
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ing the political reconatructor of the Nation, and thus the 
most prominent character emerging from the war- 
Before any pronounce this theory chimerical, let them read 
the narratives, extracts, and records which follow. 

The material points of General Sherman's account of his 
negotiations with General Johnston are these : 

On April 14, 1865, a note was received from Johnston, dated 
the day before, asking whether, since " the results of the recent 
campaign in Virginia have changed the relative military 
character of the belligerents," General Sherman was willing, 
in order " to stop the further effusion of blood and devastation 
of property," to ask from General Grant a suspension of hos- 
tilities for the purpose of permitting "the civil authorities to 
enter into the needful arrangements to terminate the existing 
war," 

General Sherman wrote Johnston the same day that he had 
authority to suspend hostilities, that he would meet Johnston 
to confer upon the subject, and added: "that a basis of action 
may be had, I undertake to abide by the same terms and con- 
ditions as were made by Generals Grant and Lee at Appo- 
mattox Court House on the 9th inst., relative to our two 
armies." 

The same evening he wrote General Grant as follows, 
though this letter is not given in the Memoirs : 

"I send copies of a coirespondenoe b^un with Oeneral Jobneton, irhich I 
think will be followed by terms of capitulation. I will grant the same 
terms as General Grant gave Genera! Lee, and be careful not to complicate 
any pointa of civil policy." 

On the 17th the opposing commanders met alone in a tarm- 
house near Durham Station, when, after some conversation 
over the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, Sherman says : 

" I then told Johnston that he must be convinced that he could not oppose 
mj uTioy, and that since Liee had surrendered he conld do the same with 
honor and propriety. He plainly and repeatedly admitted this, and added 
that any further fighting would be 'murder,' but he thought that instead of 
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surrendering piecemeal ve might arrange terniB that vould embrace all the 
Confederate armies. I aaked him if he could control other armiefl than hia 
own. He said not then, but intimated that he could procure authority from 
Mr. Dayia. I then told liim that I had recently had an tnterriGw with Gen- 
eral Grant and President Lincoln, and that I was posseesed of their views. 
• ■ • ■ That the terms that General Grant had given to General 
l*e'B army were certainly most generous and liberal. All this he admitted, 
but always recurred to the idea of a univecsal surrender, embracing his own 
army, that of Dick Taylor in Louisiiitia and Texas, tuid of Maury, Forrest, 
and others in Alabama and Georgia. • • • • 

"Our conversation was very general and extremely cordial, satisfying me 
that it could have but one result, and that which we all desired, viz.: to end 
the war as quickly as poseihle; and, being anxions to return to Baleigh 
before the news of Mr. Lincoln's asaaaaination could be divulged, on General 
Johnaton'a saying that he thought that, during the night, he could procure 
authority to act in the name of all the Confederate armies in existence, we 
agreed to meet again the next day at noon, at the same place, and parted, he 
for Hiilshoto and I for Raleigh." 

On the 18th the two Generals met agaio near Durham, 
The Memoirs give the following account of the interview: 

" • • • " We agwn entered Bennett's house and I closed the door. 
General Johnston then assured me that he had authority over all the Con- 
federate armies, so that they would obe; his orders to surrender on the same 
terms with his own, but he ai^ued that, to obtain so cheaply this desirable 
result, I ought to give hia men and officers some assurance of their poliC cal 
rights after their surrender. I explained to him that Mr. Lincoli a proclima 
tion of amnest7 of December 8, 1863, atill in force, enabled everv Confederate 
soldier and officer below the rank of colonel to obtain an absolute pardon by 
simply laying down his arms and taking the common oath of allegiance and 
that General Grant, in accepting the surrender of General Lee a army had 
extended the same principle to ail the officers, General Lee included. Such 
a pardon, I understood, would restore to them all their rights of citizenship. 
But he insisted that the officers and men of the Confederate army were 
unnecessarily alarmed about this matter as a sort of bugbear. He then aaid 
that Mr. Breckinridge was near at hand, and he thought that it would be well 
lor him to be present. I objected on the score that he was then in Davis' Cabi- 
net, and Qur negotiations should be confined strictly to belligerents. He then 
s^d Breckinridge was a Major-General in the Confederate army, and might 
sink his character of Secretary of War. I consented, and hesentoneof his staff 
officers back, who soon returned with Breckinridge, and he entered the room. 
General Johnston and I then again went over the whole ground, and Breckin- 
ridge confirmed what he bad said as to the uneasiness of the Southern officers 
and soldien about their political rights in case of surrender. While we were 
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in consultation, a mesBenger came with a parcel of papers, which (Jeneral 
. Johnston said were from Mr. Beagan, PoBtmaaCer-Generai. He and Breckin- 
ridge looked over thciu, and, after tome side conversation, he handed one of 
tbe papers to me. It was in Beagan'a handwriting, and began with a long 
preamble and terms, bo general and Terhoee that I said they were inadmissible. 
Then recalling the conversation oE Mr. Lincoln at City Point, I aat down at 
the table and wrote off the terms, which, I thought, concisely expreeeed hia 
views and wishes, and explained that I was willing to submit these terms to 
the new President, Mr. Johnson, provided that both armies should remain in 
statu juo until the truce therein declared should expire. I had full faith that 
General Johnston would religiously respect the truce, whidi he did; and that 
I would be the gainer, for, in the few days it would take to send the papers 
to Washington and receive an answer, I could finish the railroad up to 
Baleigh, and be the better prepared for a long chase. 

"Neither Mr. Breckinridge nor General Johnston wrote one word of that 
paper. I wrote it myself, and announced it as the best I could do, and they 
readily assented." 

Geoeral Johnston, in his Narrative, gives the fullowing 
account of the consultation held at President Davis' quarters 
at Charlotte, after the news of Lee's surrender was received: 

"In a telegram dated Greensboro, 4:30 p.m., the President directed me to 
' leave the troops under Lieutenant-Qenerol Hardee's command, and report to 
him there. 

"Taking the first train, about midnight, I reached Greensboro about eight 
o'clock in the morning on the 12th, and was General Beauregard's guest. 
His quarters were a burden car, near, and in ai^ht of those of the President. 
The General and myselt were summoned to the President's office in an hour 
or two, and found Messrs. Benjamin, Mallory, andBeagan with him. We had 
supposed that we were to be questioned concerning tbe military resources of 
our department, in connection with the question of continuing or terminating 
the war. 

"But the President's object seemed to be to give, not to obtain information; 
for, addressing the party, he said that in two or three weeks he would have a 
large army in the field by bringing back into the ranks those who had 
abandoned them in less desperate circumstances, and by calling out the 
enrolled men whom the conscript bureau, with its forces, had been unable to 
bring into the army. It was remarked, by the military officers, that men 
who had left the army when our cause was not desperate, and those who, 
under the same circumstances, could not be forced into it, would scarcely, in 
the present desperate condition of our affairs, enter the service upon mere 
invitation. Neither opinions nor information was asked, and the eonferenco 
terminated. Before leaving the room, we learned that Major-General Breck- 
inridge's arrival wag expected in the course of the afternoon, and it was not 
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doubted that he would bring certain intelligence of the state of afiain in 
Vii^nia, 

" General Breckinridge came aa expected, and confirmed the report of the 
surrender of the army in Virginia. General Beauregard and myself, eon- 
veraing together after the intelligence of the great diBaater, reviewed the con- 
dition of our aff^FB, and carefully compared the reaources of tke belligerents, 
and agreed in the opinion that the Southern Confederacy was overthrown. 
In conversation with General Breckinridge afterward, I repeated this, and 
said that the only power of government left in the President's hands waa 
that of terminating the war, and that this power should be exercised without 
more delay. I also expressed my readiness to suggest to the President the 
absolute necessity of such action, should an opportunity to do bo be given me. 
General Breckenridge promised to make me this opportnnity. 

" Mr. Mallory came te converse with me on the aubject, and showed great 
anxiety that negotiations to end the wur should be commenced, and urged 
that I was the person who should snggeet the measure to the President. 
I, on the contrary, thought that such a BOggestion wonld come more prop- 
erly from one of hie 'constitutional advisers,' bat told Mr. Mallory of my 
conversation with General Sreckinridge. 

"That gentleman fulfilled his engagement promptly ; and General Beau- 
regard and myself were summoned to the President's office an hour or two 
after the meeting of hia Cabinet there next morning. Being desired by 
the President to do it, we compared the military forces of the two parties 
to the war: ours, an army of about twenty thousand infantry and artillery, ■ 
and five thousand mounted troops; those of the United Stal^ three armies 
(hat could be combined against ours, which was insignificant compared with 
either — Grant's, of a hundred and eighty thousand men; Sherman's, of a 
hundred and ten thousand at least; and Canby'a, of sixty thousand — odde 
of seventeen or eighteen U> one, which in a few weeks could be more than 
doubled. 

"I represented that, under such circumstances, it would be the greatest 
of human crimes tor ns to attempt to continue the war; for, having neither 
money nor credit, nor arms but those in the hands of our soldiers, not 
ammunition bnt that in their cartridge boxes, nor shops for repairing arms 
or fixing ammunition, the effect of our keeping the field would be not to 
harm the enemy, but to complete the devastation of our country and ruin of 
its people. I, therefore, ui^d that the President should exercise at once the 
only function of government still in bis possession, and open negotiations for 

"The members of the Cabinet present were then desired by the President 
to express their opiniozis on the important question. General Breckinridge, 
Mr. Mallory, and Mr. Reagan, thought that the war was decided against us ; 
and that it was absolutely necessary to make peace. Mr. Benjamin expressed 
the contrary opinion. The latter made a speech for war, much like that of 
Sempronius in Addison's play. The President replied to our sn^estion as 
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ii somewhitt annoyed Irr it. He said that it was idle to inggeet that he 
■honld attempt to negotiate, when it wtw certain, from the attempt previ- 
ously made, tliat hia authority to treat would not be cecogniied, nor any 
terms that he might offer considered by the Government of the [Jmted 
Statea. I reminded him that it had not been unusual, in such cases, for 
military commanders to initiate n^otiations upon which treaties of peace 
were founded; and proposed that he should allow me, to address General 
Bherman on the'eubject. After a few words in opposition to that idea, Mr. 
Davis reverted to the first suggestion, that he should offer terms to the 
Government of the United States — which he had put aside; and sketched a 
letter appropriate to be sent by me to General Sherman, proposing a meeting 
to arrange the terms of an armistice to enable the civil authorities to agree 
upon terms of peace. That this conrse might be adopted at once, I proposed 
that he shonld dictate the letter then to Mr. Mallory, who was a good 
penman, and that I should sign and send it to the Federal commander im- 
mediately. The letter, prepared in that way, was sent by me with all dia- 
pateh to Lieu ten ant-General Hampton, near Hilleboro, to be forwarded hy 
him to Gieneral Sherman. It was delivered to the latter next day, the 14th, 
and was in these terms : 

" 'The results of the recent campaign in Virginia have changed the rela- 
tive military condition of the belligerents. I am, therefore, induced to 
address you, in this form, the inquiry whether, in order to stop the further 
eflbsion of blood and devastation of property, you are willing to make a 
temporary suspension of active operations, and to communicate to lieu- 
tenant-General Grant, commanding the armies of the United States, the 
reqnest that he will take like action in regard to other armies — the object 
being to permit the civil authorities to enter into the needful arrangemenla 
to terminate the existing war.' " 

After mentioning the means taken to secure a meeting, the 
Narrative continues with an account of the interview, which 
Gieneral Sherman thus indorses: 

" General Johnston's account of our interview, in his Narrative (page 
402, et aeg.), ie quite accurate and correct, only I do not recall his naming 
the capitulation of Loeben to which he refers." 

Johnston's statement, thus referred to and indorsed, is as 
follows : 

"When General Sherman understood what seemed to have escaped him in 
reading my letter, that my object was to make such an armistice as would 
^ve opportunity for negotiation between the ' civil authorities ' of the two 
countries, he said that such negotiations were impossible, because the Ooveni' 
ment of the United States did not acknowledge the existence of a Southern 
15 
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Conlederu^ ; nor, coaseqnetitlj, its ciril aathoritiea aa such. Therefore, he 
could not receive, for transmiwion, 1117 pToposition addreesed to the Qoveni- 
ment of the United 5tat«a by those claiming to be the civil aathoritiee of a 
Boothem Confederacy. He added, in a maiiDer that carried conviction of 
dncerity, eipreaxloiia of a wish to diTert from the Sontb luch devastation as 
the cootinuance of the war would make inevitable; and, as a means of 
accomplishing that object, bo far ax the armies we commanded were con- 
cerned, he offered me' such tenns ns those giTen to General Lee. 

"I replied that oar relative positions were too different from those of the 
armies in Virginia to justify me in sncb a capitulation, bnt suggested that 
we might do more than he proposed; that, instead of a partial snspension of 
hostilities, we might, as other generals had done, arrange the terms of a 
permanent peace, and among other precedents reminded him of the prelimi- 
naries of Loeben, and the terms in which Napoleon, then Tictorious, pro- 
pO'ied D^otiation to the Archduke Charles, and the sentiment he expressed, 
that the civic crown earned bj preserving the life of one citizen, confers 
truer glory than the highest achievement merely military. General Sherman 
replied, with he^tened color, that he appreciated such a sentiment, and 
that to pat an end to further devastatfon and bloodshed, and restore the 
Union, and with it the prosperity of the conntry, were to him objects of 
ambition. 

"We then entered into a discussion of the terms that might be given 
to the Southern States, on their sabmisston to the anthoritj of the United 
States. General Sherman seemed to r^ard the resolutions of Congress 
and the declarations of the President of the United States as conclusive 
that the restoration of the Union was the object of the war, and to believe 
that the soldiers of the United States had been fighting for that object. 
A long official conversation with Mr. Lincoln, on Southern affairs, a very 
short time before, had convinced him that the President then adhered to 
that view. 

"In the coarse of the afternoon we agreed upon the terms expressed in the 
memorandom drawn up on the 18th, except that General Sherman did not 
consent to include Mr. Davis and the officeie of his Cabinet in an otherwise 
general amnesty. This consideration was mine of course. General Sherman 
did not desire the arreft of these gentlemen. He was loo acute not to foresee 
' the embarrassment their capture would cauae; therefore, he wished them to 
escape. Much of the afternoon was consumed in endeavors to dispose of this 
part of the question in a manner that would be satisfactory both to the 
Government of the United States and the Soothem people, as well as to the 
Confederate President; but at sunset no conclnsion had been reached, and 
the conference was suspended, Co be resumed at 10 o'clock next morning. 
Thinking it probable that the confidential relations of the Secretary of War 
with Mr. Davis might enable him fa remove the only obstacle to an adjust- 
ment, I requested him by telegraph to join me as soon as possible, 

"General Breckinridge and Mr. Beagan came to General Hampton's 
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qnarters together an hour or two before daybreak. After they had received 
from me u fnl! an account of the discosuon of the day before u my memory 
enabled me to give, and had learned the terms agreed Dpon, and the difficulQr 
in the way of full agreement, Mr. Beagui proposed to reduce them to writing 
to facilitate reconsideration. In doing bo, he included the article for amnes^ 
without ezceptionR, the only one not fully agreed to. Thia paper being 
unfiniahed when Qeneral Breckinridge and myself set out to the plaoe of 
meeting, was to lie sent to me there. 

When we met, I proposed to Qeneral Sherman that General Breckinri^ 
ahonld be admitted to onr discossion, aa liia personal relatione with the Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy might enable him to remove the obstacle to agree- 
ment that we had encountered the day before. He assented, and that 
gentleman joined us. 

" We had conversed on the subject discussed the day before, perhaps a half 
hoQr, when the memorandam written by Mr. Beagan was broogbt. I read 
this paper to Oeneral Sherman, as a basis for terms of peace, pointing out to 
him that it contained nothing which he had not^ already accepted, but the 
langnage that included the President and Catonet in the terms of amnesty. 
After llistening to General Breckinridge, who addressed him ux or ei^t 
minates in advocac; of these conditions of peace, Qeneral Sherman wrote 
very rapidly the memorandum that follows, with the paper presented bj me 
before him. He wrote so rapidly that I thought at the time that he must 
have come to the place prepared to agree to amnesty, with no exceptions. 
His paper difTered from mine only in being fuller." 

Geoeral Sherman gives the following account of hia conttul- 
tatioDS with his principal officers after his first interview with 
Johnston in regard to the character of t«nus that should be 
offered : 

"During the evening of the 17th and morning of the ISth, I saw nearly 
all the general officers of the army (Schofield, Blocum, Howard, Logan, 
Blair), and we talked over the matter of the conference at Bennett's house 
of the day before, and without exception, all advised ute to agree to some 
terms, for they all dreaded the long and harassing march in pursuit of a 
dissolving and fleeing army; a march that might carry us back again over 
the thousand miles that we had just accomplished. We all knew that if we 
could bring Johnston's army to bay, we could destroy it in an hour, but that 
was simply impossible in the country in which we found ourselves. We dis- 
cussed all the probabilities, among which was, whether, if Johnston made a 
point of it, I should assent to the escape from the country of Jeff. Davis and 
his fugitive Cabinet; and some one of my general officers, either Logan or 
Blair, Insisted that if asked for, we should even provide a vessel to carry 
them to Nassau from Charleston." 
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In Craven's Prison Life of Je£F. Davis, the author ^ves 
this version of the circumstances attending the surrender of 
Johnston, which contains also an allasion to the proposition 
for Davis' escape, mentioned in the Memoirs. Mr. Craven 
says: 

"At Lexington he (Davis) received a diapalch from JohnstoD requesting 
that the Secretary of Vfax, (Oeoeral Breckinridge) ehonld repair to hia head- 
qiiaiiers near Baleigh — General Sherman having sabmitted a proposition for 
laying doim arms which wan too compreheniive in it« scope for anj mere 
military commander to dedde upon. Breckinridge and Foetmaster-General 
Beagan immediately started for Johnston's camp, where Sherman saboutted 
the lermB of surrender on which «i armistice was declared ; the same terms 
gnhsequently disapproved hy the authorities at Washington. 

"One of the features of the proposition submitted by Oeneral Sherman 
was a declaration of amnesty to all peraons, both civil and military. Notice 
being called to the fact particularly, General Sherman said : 'I mean jost 
that,' and gave as his reason that it was tlte only way to have perfect peace. 
He had j>revioU8ly offered to fonuBh a vessel to take away ench perscms as 
Mr. Davis might select, to be frei^ted with wliatever personal property tbey 
might want to take with them, and to go wherever it pleased. 

" General Johnston told Sherman that it was more than nseless to carry 
such a proposition as the last to him (Davis). Breckinridge also informed 
General Sherman that his proposition contemplated the adjustment of 
certain matters which even Mr. Davis was not empowered to control. 
The terms were accepted, however, with the understanding that they should 
be liberally construed on both sides, and fnlfilled in good faith ; General 
Breckinridge adding that certain parts of the terms would require to be 
submitted to the various State Governments of the Confederacy for rati- 
fication," 

These statements of General Sherman and Mr. Davis cor- 
respond with those made by General Johnston. 

By comparing the accounts of Generals Sherman and John- 
ston, it ^dll appear that the former officer eays he read the 
draft of terms drawn up by Mr. Bei^n, the Confederate 
Postmaster-General, but found them so general and verbose 
as not to be admissible. Johnston's account (indorsed as 
accurate by Sherman) states that the latter wrote his memo- 
randum with Eeagan's paper before him, and that it differed 
&om Reagan's only in being f\iller. 
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A copy of this draft was afterward sent to the War Depart- 
ment by Creneral Sherman, indorsed in his own hand as fol- 
lows: "Copy of a project sent by General Johnston, being 
the production of Mr. Beagan, P. M. General of the Con- 
federates." 

The original of this draft was soon after captured by a 
Union officer, and below is an exact copy of it and of the 
attached note transmitting it to Creneral Johnston during the 
interview: 

"As the BTowed motive of the Government of the United States for the 
prosecution of the existing war with the Confederate States is to Beciire & 
rennion of all the States under one common government, *nd as wisdom and 
soand puli<7 alike require that a common government nhould rest on the 
consent and be supported by the affections of all the people who compose it, 
now, in order to aacertain whether it be practicable to put an end to the 
existing war and to the conseqaent destruction of life and property, having 
in view the correspondence and conversation which has recently taken place 
between MajorO^neral W. T. Shennan and mynelf, I propose the fallowing 
points as a basis of pacification : 

"1. The disbanding of the military forces of the Coufederac]';' and 

" 2. The recognition of the Constitution and anthoritj of the Qoveminent 
of the United States, on the following conditions: 

"3. The preaervation and continuance of the existing State Govemmenla. 

"4. The preservation to tlie people of ail the political rights, and tights of 
person and propeity, secured to them hy the Constitution of the United States 
and of their several States, 

**&. Freedom from future penecntioiu or penalties for their partidpation 
in the present war. 

" 6. Agreement to a general snEpension of hostilities pending theae n^o- 



The above draft of terms was accompanied by the follow- 
ing note : 

General Johnston will see that the accompanying memorandum omits all 
reference to details, and to the necessary action of the Stales, and the prelim- 
inary reference of the proposition to General Grant for his consent to the 
suapenaion of hostilities, and to the Government of the United States for its 
action. He will also see that I have modified the first article, according to 
his sn^eetion, by omitting the reference to the consent of the President of 
the Confederate Stales, and to his employing his good offices to secure the 
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•eqaiescence of the Beveril States to this scheme of adjaBtmeDt and pa^ficti- 
tion. This may be done at a proper BobeequeDt time. 
April 17, 1865. John H. Bzaoab. 

By comparing the above draft with the one written by 
General Sherman with Beagan'a before him, it will be seen that 
Johnston is correct in asserting that Sherman's paper differed 
from his only in being fuller, and that Sherman's principal 
additions were the provisions restoring the courts, and the 
submission of questions pertaining to divided States to the 
Supreme Court: 

Jtfemorondum, or bam tf agreemtnU, made Iha 16(& das '^■ApriL, A. D. 1865, ?>ei>r 
Dm-ham't Statiim, in tiit Stait if North CaraUna, by and iehoBen Oeaeral Jmeph 
E. Johnttmi, Commanding tht OonftdaiUt Armj/, and Major-Oateral W. T. Sher- 
man, (hmtaandiag the Armi/ <^ the United Slatei in North Camlina, both preteni. 
I. (Bee 6, Beagan's draft.) The contending armies now in the field to 
maintain the elatia quo until notice h given b; the Commanding Oeneral of 
807 one to his opponent, and reasonable time, say forty-eight honra, allowed. 
n. (See 1, Reagan,) The Confederate armies now in existence to be dis- 
banded and condncted to their several State capitals, there to deposit their 
arms and public property in the State arsenal, and each officer and man to 
execate and file an agreement to ceaee from acts of war, and to abide the 
action of the State and Federal anihoritiffl. The nnmber of arms and mtini- 
tions of war to be reported to the Chief of Ordnance at Washington City, 
subject to the future action of the Congress of the United States, and in the 
meantime to be need solely to maintain peace and order within the borders of 
the States respectively. 

HL (See 3, Reagan.) The recognition by the Executive of the United 
States of the several State Governments on their officers and Legislatnres 
taking the oaths prescribed by the Constitution of the United States, and 
where conflicting State Govemnents have resulted from the war, the legiti- 
macy of all shall be snbmitted to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

IV. The reestablishment of all Federal courts in the several States, with 
powers as defined by the Constitution and laws of Congress. 

V. (See 4, Reagan.) The people and inhabitants of all States to be guar- 
anteed, so far as the Executive can, their political rights and franchises, as well 
as their rights of person and property, as defined by the Constitution of the 
United States and of the States respectively. 

VI. (See 5, Re^an.) The Executive authority of the Government of the 
United Stales not to disturb any of the people by reason of the late war, so 
long as they live in peace and quiet, abstain from acts of armed hostility, and 
obey the laws in existence at the place of their residence. 
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Vn. In gener&l temu the war to ceaae, a general unnce^, bo far u the 
Executive of the United State* can command, on condition of the diaband- 
ment of the Confederate armies, the diatribation of the arms, and the 
reanmption of peaceful ptinnit* bj the officen and men hitherto composing 

Not being fnlly empowered hf onr reapective prindpala to fnlfiU these 
terms, we indiTidnallj and officiallj pledge our«elTei to promptly obtain 
the neceeaar; authoritf , and to carry ont the above programme. 

W. T. Shehmait, 
Major- Qtneral Onmmmdmg Armj/ ^ At t7iii(«d SbUa m HorA OamUna. 
J. K Jotanwios, 
Oeneral Oommanding Oairftderaie SlaU* Armg in Norlh CarUina. 

Both the Confederate and National Cabioete held a consul- 
tation over Sherman's terms on the same day, the former at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and the latter at Washington, All 
the members of President Davis' Cabinet advised him to 
accept the terms; all the Cabinet officers at Washington 
advised that they be rejected. 

General Johnston thus relates what occurred at his head- 
quarters upon the receipt of information that the terms had 
been rejected at Washington : 

"In the afternoon of the 24th, the President of the Confederacy, then in 
Charlotte, communicated to me, by telegraph, his approval of the lerm» of 
the Convention of the 17th imd 18th, and, within an hour, a special messen- 
ger from Oeneral Hampton brought me two dispatches from Oeneral Sherman. 
In one of them he informed me that the Ovvemment of the United States 
rejected the terms of peace agreed upon by ua; and in the other he gave 
notice of the termination of the armistice in forty-eight honrs from noon 
that day. 

"The substance of theae dispatches waa immediately communicated to tha 
Administration by tel^s^aph (at 6 P. v.), instructions asked for, and the 
disbanding ot the army suggested, to prevent further invasion and devasta- 
tion of the country by the armies of the United Statee. The reply, dated 
eleven o'clock P.u^ was received early in the morning ot the 26th; it sug- 
gested that the infantry might be disbanded, with instructions to meet at 
some appointed place, and directed me to bring off the cavalry, and all other 
soldiers who could be mounted by taking serviceable beasts from the trains, 
and a tew light field pieces. I objected, immediately, that this order provided 
for the performance of but one ot the three great duties then devolving upon 
ns — that of securing the safety of the high civil officers of the Confederate 
Ghivemment; hut neglected the other two — the aatety of the people and that 
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of tlie txmj. I sIbo advbed the immediato flight of the high dvil h 
uies under proper cBCort. 

" The belief that impelled me to urge the ciril anllioritiee of the Contedentr 
to make peace, that it would be a great crime to prolong the war, prompted 
me to diaobey these instructions — the last that I received from the Confederate 
OoTetnmeiiL 

"They would have given the Preeldetit an escort too heavy for flight, and 
not strong enough to force a way for him ; and wonld have spread rain over 
all the South, by leading the three gTea.t invading anniee in parsait. In that 
belief, I determined to do all in my power to bring abont a termination of 
hostilities. I therefore proposed to General Sherman another armistice and 
conference for that purpose, suggesting as a basi^ the claase of the recent 
convention relating to the army. This was reported to the Confederate 
Qovemment at once. General Sherman's dispatch, eipressing his agreement 
to a conference, was received soon after Hunrise on the 26th ; and I set ont for 
the former place of meeting, as soon as practicable, after announcing to the 
Administration that I was abonl to do so. 

"We met at noon in Mr. Bennett's homn as before. I found General 
Sherman, as he appeared in our previous con veisatioii,. anxious to prevent 
further bloodshed, so we i^reed without difficulty upon terms putting an 
end to the war within the limits of our commands which happened to be 
co-extensive — terms which we expected to produce a general pacification." 

As will be remembered, Mr. Stanton caused to be made 
public the following "among others," as the grounds upon 
which the original terms were rejected : 

"First — It was an exM^ise of authority not vested in GeneraJ Sherman, 
and on its face shows that both he and Johnston knew that General Sherman 
had no authority to enter into any such arrangement. 

"Second — It was an acknowledgment of the rebel Oovemment. 
/'Third — It is understood to reestablish rebel State OoTemments that had 
been overthrown at the sacrifice of many thousands of loyal lives and immense 
treasure, and placed anna and munitions of war in the hands of rebels at 
their respective capitals, which might be nsed as soon as the armies of the 
United States were disbanded, and nsed to conquer and subdue loyal States. 

"Fourth — By the restoration of the rebel authority in their respective 
States, they would be enabled to reestablish slaver}'. 

"Fifth — It might furnish a ground of responsibility by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay the rebel debt, and certainly subjects loyal citiaens of the 
rebel States to debts contracted by rebels in the name of the Slates. 

"^ixth — It put in dispute the exiateuce of loyal State Governments, and 
the new Stale of West Yirginia, which had been recognized by every depart- 
ment of the United States Government. 

"Seventh — It practically abolished the confiscation laws, and relieved 
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rebeli of ererj degree who btul alai^btered odf people, from all pains and 
penalties for their crimes. 

"Eighth — It gave terms that had been deliberately, repeatedlj, and 
solemnly rejected 1^ Preaident Lincoln, and better terms than the rebel* 
had ever asked in tbeir most proBperoaa condition. 

"Ninth — It formed no basif of trae and lasting peace, bnt relieved the 
rebels from tbe pressare of our victories, and left them in condition to renew 
their effort to overthrow the United Stales Goverment, and mbdne the loyal 
States, whenever their strength was recniited, and an; opportunity should 

While waiting to hear from Washington in regard to tbe 
fate of his terms. General Sherman, in the course of a letter 
transmitting some orders to General J. H. Wilson, then 
operating with cavalry in Georgia, thus expressed his ideas 
concerning slavery to General Johnston : 

IP iHB MiaaisBiFPi, 1 
1, K. C, April SI. J 
Otnemi J. E!. Sobnotos, (hmmaading Oan/tderaie Army. 

General: • • ■ • i ghall look for Uajor Hitchcock back 
from Washington on Wednesday, and shall promptly notify yon of the 
resQtt By the action of General Weitzel in relation to tbe Virginia Legia- 
latnre, I feel certain we wUl have no trouble on the score of recognizing 
existing State Governments. It may be the lawyers will want us to define 
more minutely what is meant by the guarantee of rights of person and 
property. It may be construed into a compact for us (o nndo the past as to 
the rights of slaves, and "leases of plantations" on the Misslaaippi, of 
"vacant and abandoned" plantations. I wish yon would talk to tbe best 
men you have on these points, and, if poesible, let us in onr final conventioD 
make these points ao clear as to leave no room tor angry controversy. 

I believe, if the Sonth would simply and publicly declan what we all 
feel, that slavery is dead, that you woald inaugurate an era of peace and 
prosperity that would soon efface tbe ravages of the past four years of war. 
Negroes would remun in the South, and afford you abundance of cheap 
labor, which otherwise will be driven away ; and it will save tbe country the 
wnselesn discussions which have kept us all in hot water for fifty years. 

Although, strictly speaking, this is no sabject of a military convention, 
yet I am honestly convinced that oar simple declaration of a result will be 
accepted as good as law every where. Of course, I have not a single word 
from Washington on this or any other point of our agreement, but I know 
the effect of such a step by us will be universally accepted. 
I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

W. T. Sk£bua», MiyoT'Oenmil U. S. A. 
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Through the nnheralded arrival of General Grant at Raleigh, . 
Geoeral Sherman was made acquainted with the primary dis- 
approval of his terms by the former, and their subsequent 
rejection by the Cabinet. He was also instructed to give im- 
mediate notice of the termination of the truce at the close of 
the forty-eight hours required by its provision. Such notice 
was sent forward early on the 24th of April, and on the same 
day General Sherman notified General Johnston that he was 
instructed not to attempt civil negotiations, and further, that 
he demanded the surrender of the Confederate army simply 
upon the terms extended to Xee. 

To these notes General Johnston sent the following replies: 

IM THE FiKLD, April 2b, ISeb. ') 
Afiyor-Generai Shsbkam, Uniltd iSlaia Armt/. 

Your diBpa.tch of yesterday U received. I propose a modification of the 
terms you offer, euch terms for the army na tod wrote on the 18th, thej also 
modified according to changes of circa mBtances, and a further armistice to 
arrange details, and a meeting for that purpose. 

J. E. Johnston, O^teraL 

In TBI riELD, Ajtril I«,18«fi. 
MyoT-Omanl W. T. Sherman, Chmmaadiag Umted StaU» Forea. 

Oeneral : I have had the honor to receive yoar dispateh summoning this 
army to surrender on the terms accepted by General Lee at Appomattox 
Court House. I propose, instead of such a snrrender, terms baaed on those 
drawn Up by you on the 18th tor the disbandment of this army, and a further 
armistice and conference to arrange these terms. 

The disbandment of General Lee's army has afflicted this country with 
bands having no means of subsistence but robbery, a knowledge of which 
would, I am sure, indtice you to agree (o other terms. 

Most reepectfttlly your obedient servant, 

J. K JoHNOToK, Qenend. 

At a subsequent meeting, and afler a protracted discussion, 
final terms of surrender, drawn up by General Schofield, not 
by General Sherman, were agreed upon, approved by General 
Grant, and forwarded to Washington. 

Then arrived the Northern papers containing Mr. Stanton's 
bulletins in regard to the character of the first terms, the 
action thereon by the Cabinet, and the orders given by General 
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Halleck, who had been placed in command of the Army of 
the James, to push on, cut off Johnston's retreat, and pay no 
attention to orders from Sherman. These awoke that storm of 
abuse which the latter poured out upon Mr. Stanton and 
General Halleck. 

For his criticisms upon the latter, General Grant ao far 
reprimanded him, as to formally suggest the modification of 
the report in which he reflected upon that officer. The letter 
upon this subject was as follows : 

HlAIHJDAKTBKH AbHTU OT THII TThITID BtaTU. ) 

WiSHiMOTOK, D.O., IfaylS, ISea. J 
Mi^or-Oenenii W. T. Shekhait, ComiPg MUUan/ Divition cf the Mmti^pi. 

Gedebal : General Grant directs me to call jour attention to the part ol 
jODr report in which the neceasitj of maintaining jour trace, even at the 
expense of Toanj lives, is spoken of. The General thinks that, in making s 
trace, the commander of an armj can control tulj bio own army, and that 
the hostile general must make his own arrangements with other armies 
acting against him. 

Whilst independent generals, acting i^ainBt a common foe, would naturally 
act in concert, the General deems that each most be the judge of his own 
dnty, and reeponaible for its execation. 

If you shonld wish, the report will be returned for any diange you deem 
beet. Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

T. 8. BowKBB, Auiitanl AdjtitanlrQentnd. 

The part of the report thns alluded to was as follows: 



GEiTEitAi.: • • • ■ It now becomes my duty to paint, in justly 
severe characters, the still more offensive and dangerous matter of General 
Halleck's dispatch of April 26th, to the Secretary of War, embodied in hi« to 
General Dix of April 27th. 

General Halleck had been chief of staff of the army at Waahington, in 
which capacity he must have received my official letter of April I8th, wherein 
I wrote clearly that if Johnston's army about Greensboro were "pushed" it 
would "disperse," an event I wished to prevent. About that time he seems 
to have been sent from Washington to Richmond to command the new Mili- 
tary Division of the James, in assuming charge of which, on the 22d, he 
defines the limits of his anthoritj to be the " Department of Virginia, the 
Army of the Potomac, and such part of North Carolina as may not be occu- 
pied by the command of Uajor-Geueral Sherman." (See his General Orders 
No. 1.) 
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Fonr iajB later, April 2Sth, he reports to the Secretary that lie hu 
ordered 0«iienilB Head, Sheridan, and Wright to invade that part of North 
Carolina which iraa occupied by mj command, and paj "no regard to toy 
truce or orders of " mine. They were ordered to " pash forward, regardless 
of aaj orders save those of Lieutenant-Gen«ral Grant, and cut off Johnston's 
retreat." He knew at the time he penned that dispatch and made those 
orders that Johnston was not retreating, bnt was halted under a fortj-eight 
hours' truce with me, and was laboring to surrender his command and 
prevent its dispersion into guerrilla bands, and that I had on the spot a 
magnificent armj at mj command, ampl; sufficient for all purposes repaired 

The plan of cutting off a retreat from the direction of Burksrille and Dan- 
ville is hardly worthjr oae of his military education and genius. When he 
contemplated an act so questionable as the violation of a "truce" made by 
competent authori^ within his sphere of command, he should have gone 
bimtelf, and not have sent subordinates, for he knew I was bound in honor 
to defend and maintain my own truce and pledge of faith, even at the cost of 

When an officer pledgee the faith of his Government, he is bound to defend 
it, and he is no soldier who would violate it knowingly. 

As to Davis and his stolen treasure, did General Halleck, as chief of staff 
or commuiding officer of the nrighboring military division, notify me of the 
facts contained in his dispatch to the Becretary? No he did not. If the 
Secretaiy of War wanted Davis caught, why not order it, instead of, by 
publishing in the nempapers, putting him on his guard to hide away and 
escaped No orders or instructions to catch Davis or bis stolen treasure ever 
came to me; but, on the contrat?, I was led to believe that the Secretary of 
War rather preferred he should effect an escape from the country, if made 
"unknown" to him. But even on this point, I inclose a copy of my letter to 
Admiral Dahlgren, at Charleston, sent him by a fleet steamer from Wilmington 
on the 26th of April, two days before the bankets of Kichmond had imparted 
to General Halleck the important secret as to Davis' movements, designed, 
donbtleaa, to stimulate his troops to march their 1^^ off to catch their 
treasure for thdr own use. 

I know, now, that Admiral Dahlgien did receive my letter on the 26th, and 
had acted on it before General Halleck had even thought of the matter; but I 
don't believe a word of the treasure story; it is absurd on its face, and General 
Halleck or anybody has ay full permission to chase Jeff. Davis and Cabinet, 
with their stolen treasure, through any part of the country occupied by my 
command. 

The last and most obnoxious feature of General Halleck's dispatch is 
wherein he goes out of Ms way, and advises that my subordinates. Generals 
Thomas, Btoneman, and Wilson, should be instructed not to obey "Sher- 
man's "commands. 

This Is too much, and I turn from the subject with feelings too strong foe 
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words, and merely record ray belief that so much mischief wta never before 
embraced in bo small a space an in the nevepapw paragraph headed "Sh«^ 
man's Trace Disr^arded," aathenticated as " official," hy Mr. Secretary Stan* 
ton, and published in the New York papers of April 28th. • • • • 
W. T. 8hebmai<, Major-General eomman^iig. 

General Sherman, however, declined to make the change 
suggested by General Grant, and gave his reasons at length : 



Colmui T. 8. BowEHs, AigitlaiU A^httmt-Gmerai, WaAingUm, D. O. 

COLOKBt: I hail the honor to receiTe yonr letter of May 25th lastei 
and hasten to answer. I wish to precede it by renewed aseorance of my con- 
fidence and respect for the President and Lieutenant-Genera] Grant, and that 
in all natterB I will be most willing to shape my ofBcial and priTate conduct 
to Bait their wishes. The past is beyond my control, and the matters em- 
braced in the operations to which you refer are finished. It is but joit the 
reasons that actuated me, right or wrong, should stand of record, bat in all 
futore caaes, should any arise, I will respect the decision of General Grant, 
though I think it wrong. • • • • 

In discusemg thU matter, I would like to refer to many writers on military 
law, hut am willing to take Halleck as the text (see his Chapter No. 27). In 
the Tery first article he prefaces that "Good Faith" should always be ob- 
serred between enemies in war, becanse when our faith has been pledged to 
him, as far as the promise extends he ceases to be an enemy. He then defines 
the meaning of compacts and conTentions, and says they are made some 
times for a general or a partial suspension of hostilities, for the surrender of 
an army, etc They may be special, limited to particular places, or to 
particular forces, but of conrse can only bind the armies sabject to the 
general who makes the truce, and co-extensive only with the extent of his 
command. 

This is all I ever claimed, and dearly covers the whole case. All of North 
Carolina was in my immediate command, with General Schofield its depart- 
ment commander, and his army present with me. I never asked the trace to 
have effect beyond my own territorial command. General Halleck himself, 
in his Orders No. 1, defines his own limits clearly enough, viz.: "Such part of 
North Carolina as was not occupied by the command of Major-General 
Bchofield." He could not pursue and cut off Johnston's retreat toward 
Saalsbary and Charlotte without invading my command, and so patent was 
his purpose to defy and vuttaie my truce that Mr. Stanton's publication of the 
fact, not even yet recalled, modified, or explained, was headed : "Sherman's 
Trace Disregarded," that the whole world drew but one inference. It admits 
of no other. I never claimed that the truce bound Generals Halleck and 
Cant^ within the sphere of tiieir respective commands as defined by them- 
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•elvei. It wu a partial truce of Ter; short duration, clearlf within m j limits 
and rights, jiutified bj events, and, tM in the case of pri«onen in my ciutody, 
or the violation of a aafegnard given by me In mj own territorial limits, I 
was bound to maintain "Oood Faith." 

I prefer not to change mj report ; but again repeat that in all future cases 
I un wUling to be governed by tlie interpretation of General Qrant, althongb 
I again invite his attention to the limits of mj command and those of Oen- 
eral Halleck at the time, and the pointed phraseology of (General Hatleck'a 
dispatch to Hr. Stanton, wherein he reports that he had ordered his generaU 
to pay no heed to my orders within the clearly defined area of my own com- 
mand. I am, etc., 

W. T. Sbebkak, Myor-Oentral amaumdmg. 

The movements of General Halleck, of which General 
Sherman thus pointedly complained, were made in pursuance 
of the following order from General Grant : 

FoETEiBS MoKBOi, April 21, IStfi. 

X^i>r-Qmenil Hjxleck, Miekmond, Va. 

The trace entered into hj Sherman will be ended as soon as I can reach 
Baleigh. Hove Sheridan with his cavalry toward Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, as soon as possible. I think it will be well to send one corps of infantry 
also, the whole under Sheridan. The infantry need not go farther than Dan* 
ville, nnlesB they receive orders hereafter to do so. 

U. B. ObjLMT, LiaUenant-OaunU. 

General Bfaerman's report and the subsequent correspond- 
ence in relation to it between himself and General Grant, 
having been brought to the attention of General Halleck, the 
latter thus reviewed the whole subject : 

HljkIH)DAaTiaS UlLTTlBT DlVISlOB OF THB JlMIS, ) 

RiOBMOKD, V*., Jiau 1, laSB. | 
Bm. E. U. Stamtom, Seerdary ^ War. 

Sm: I have just received the Army and Navy Gaiette of May 30th, oon- 
t»ning an official pabiication of Major-Qeneral Shermao's letters of May 
9th and 26tb, with other papers on the same subject, parts of which bad beoi 
previously published in the newspapers. In these lettew and papers General 
Sherman has made statements and reflections on my official conduct, which 
are incorrect and entirely unjustified by the facta of the case. 

Ist. Recharges that I encroached upon his militaiy command, by directing 
a portion of my troops to march upon Greensboro in North Carolina. 

By direction of the President, I was, on the 19th of April last, assigned to 
the command of the Military Division of the James, which indnded "andl 
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part* of North Caiotina bs irere not occupied hy the commuid of Hajor- 
G«neral Sherman." At the time my troops were ordered to Greenaboro, 
General Sherman's troops did not occupy that part of North Carolina; it 
was occupied by the enemy, and consequently within my command, aa defined 
hy General Orders, No, 71, of the War Department. 

But whether or not Greensboro, or any part of North Carolina, vaa in my 
command, General Sherman's remarks are equally without justification. On 
the 22d of AprU Lieutenant-Qeneral Grant notified me that Sherman's 
arrangements had been disapproved and orders given to resume hostilities, 
and directed me to move my troops on Danville and Greensboro, precisely as 
I did move them, there to await his further orders. My instructions to Gen- 
erals Heade, Sheridan, and Wright were just such instructiona as General 
Grant bad directed me to give. The offense, or whatever he may please to 
call it, if any there was, of marching my troops within territory claimed 
by General Sherman, was not mine, but General Grant's, and all the abuse 
which he bas directed upon me for that act must fall upon the General-in- 
Chief. 

2d. General Sherman charges that hy marching my troops into North 
Carolina I violated his truce, which he was bound to enforce even at the cost 
of many lives hy a collision of oar respective armies. 

General Sherman hod never sent me his truce; I had never seen it and 
did not know its torms or conditions, I only knew that his truce or 
•' arrangemeut," whatever it was, had been disapproved and set aside by the 
Preeident, and General Grant in ordering the movement of my troops simply 
notified me of this fact and of the renewal of hostilities. Even if Sherman's 
truce had been binding on me, which it was not, I had no knowledge of the 
riause relating to forty-eight hours' notice. 

It is strange that he should seek to bind me by conditions of the existence of 
which I was ignorant, and he had taken no measures to inform me. But 
even had I known them I could not have acted otherwise than I did. I 
simply carried oat tlie orders of my superior officer, who had seen the tmce 
■nd knew its terms. If General Sherman was, under the circumstances, 
justified in stopping the movements of my troops, even by destroying the 
commands of General Sheridan and General Wright, the responsbility of ttiis 
sacrifice of human life must have rested either upon General Sherman or 
upon General Grant, (or I simply obeyed the orders of the latter in regard to 
these movements. 

General Shermao reflects on me for not going in person to violate, as he is 
pleased to call it, a truce which he "was bound in honor to defend and main- 
tain," "even at the cost of many lives," and upon the marching powers of the 
troops which I sent into North Carolina. In reply to this I can only say 
that I was not ordered to go with these troops, but to tend them under their 
commanders to certain points, there to await further ordent from Lieutenant- 
General Grant, precisely as I directed. The troops were mostly selected by Gen- 
era] Grant, not hj me, and as he had commanded them for a year be probably 
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knew Bometliing oF their capacitj for marching, and whether or not tbcj 
would march their legH off "to catch the treasure £or their own u«e." 

8. Agab, General Sherman coinplainB that mj orders of April 26th to 
pnah forward against Johnston'H army were given at the very time I knew 
that that armj was enrrendering U> him. 

In making thia statement he forgets time and circDmstinces. He must 
have known that I did not have, and conld not ponibly have had at that 
time, anj official information of any new arrangements between him and 
Johnston for the surrender of the latter's army. Neither General Sherman 
nor any one else could have sent me such official information otherwise than 
hj sea, which would have required aeveraJ days. I only knew from General 
Grant that Sherman's "arrangements" had been disapproved, that orders had 
been ^ven to resume hostilities, and that I was directed by him to push for* 
ward my troops to Greensboro, where they would receive further orders. 
All other information from North Carolina came from rebel sources. 

4th. The burthen of General Sherman's complaint on this subject is, that I 
ordered Generals Sheridan and Wright to push forward their troops as 
directed by General Grant, " regardless of any orders from any one except 
Genera! Grant." 

This was simply carrying out the spirit of my instructions from General 
Grant. He had notified me that orders had been given to resume hostilities, 
and had directed me to send certain troops to Greensboro to swait his further 
orders. As these troops approached the boundaries of North Carolina, John- 
ston, Beaur^ard, and other rebel officers tried, on the alleged grounds of 
arrangementa with Sherman, to stop the movement ordered by General Grant 
When informed of thia, I directed my officers to ezecnte the commands which 
General Grant had given to me, regardless of orders from any one except 
Grant himself. I respectfully submit that I could not have done less without 
neglecting my duty. 

dth. General Sherman sneers at my sending troopa from the direction of 
Bnrkesville and Danville agahist Davis in North Carolina as "hardly worthy 
of" my "military education and gejiius." However ridiculous General 
Sherman may consider these moTementa, they were made precisely as General 
Grant had directed them. 

6th. He complains that I did not notify him in regard to Davis and his 
stolen treasure. For the reason that I had no communication open to him. 
My most direct way of commnnicating with him was through the Depart- 
ment at Washington, and I sent all information to the Department as soon 
as it was received. 

However "absurd" General Sherman may have considered the information, 
it was given by some of the moat respectable and reliable business men in 
Bichmond, through a gentleman whose character and position would prevent 
me from pronouncing his statements " absurd," and of saying, without exam- 
ination, "I don't believe a word of the treasure story." 

7th. In order to sustain his position that the movements of my troops 
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ordered hj Qeaeni. Grant were in violation of his trace, whicli I wa*" bound to 
observe^ even withont knowing ita terms, and that he would have been joitified 
to resent, "ev^n at the the coat of many livea," General Sherman refer? to a 
chapter of IntemadoDal Law. Hii reference ie most pointedlj against bis 
poaitionB and doctrines, and the case given in UIuBtratioD In paragraph 4 wtiB one 
of which Oeneral Sherman was personallj cognizant. In that case a subordi- 
nate commander refused to be bound b; a truce uf his superior commanding 
another department. General Sherman wie not even my saperior. I oon- 
teod that all my orders were justified by the laws of war and military usage, 
even If they had not been directed by superior authority. 

8th. General Sherman says that General Grant "reached the Chesapeake 
in time to eotaUermand Gleneral Halleck'a ordeni and prevent his violating 
my truce." This ia not true. Gleneral Grant neither disapproved nor 
countermanded any orders of mine, nor was there at that time an; truce. It 
had ceaRed by General Grant's orders to reeume hostilities and the subsequent 
BDrrender of Johnston's army of which he then notified me, and recalled 
a part oE the troops which he had directed me to send to Danville and 
Greensboro. 

9th. There is but one other point in General Sherman's official complaint 
that I deem it necessary to notice. I refer to the suggestion made to you in 
regard to orders to Generals Thomas and Wilson for preventing the escape 
of Davis and his Cabinet. Although these officers were under the nominal 
command oi General Sherman, yet after he left Atlanta, they received their 
instructions and orders from yourself and General Grant dirtei, not through 
General Shemum. 

This is rec<^iied and provided for by the regulations of tlie War Depart- 
ment and has been practbed for years, 1 have transmitted hundreds of 
orders in this way, and General Sherman was cognizant of the fact. The 
movements of Generals Thomas, Stoneman, Wilson, A. J. Smith, etc, while 
within General Sherman's general command, have been directed in this 
way for more than six months. In suggesting that orders be sent to these 
officers ^recUy and not through General Sherman, I suggested no departure 
from well Established official channela. But even if I had, the responaibLIity 
of adopting that course must rest upon the authority who sent the orders. 

If his complaint is directed against the form of the su^cations, I can only 
say that I was innocent of any intended offense. My telegram was hurriedly 
written, intended tor yourself not the public, and had reference to the state 
of facts as reported to me. It was reported that orders purporting to come 
from General Sherman had been received through rebel lines for General 
Wilson to withdraw from Macon, release his prisoners, and that all hostilities 
should cease. These orders threw open the doors for the escape of Davis and 
im party. This I knew was contrary to the wishes and orders of the Gov- 
ernment; but t had no means of knowing whether or not Sherman had been 
BO informed. I at the time had no communication with him or with General 
Grant, and I was not aware that either oould commanicate with our officer* 
16 
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in the Veel, except throogh rebel authorities, who, of course, could not be 
relied on. I repeat that mj suggeBtions had reference onlj to the facta and 
wiihcs of the QciTemment ae known to me at the time, and waa intended in 
no respect to reflect npon, or be diBreapeclful to Oeneral Sherman. If I had 
been able to commnnicate with General Sbermaji, or had known at the time 
the condition of afT^rx in North Carolina, there would have been no neceadtj 
or occaMon for anj miggealion to you, and most probably none would have 
been made. 

With these remarks, I respectfully aabmit that General Sherman's report, 
BO far as he refers to me, is unjuet, Dnliind, and contrary to military usage, 
and that his statementH are contrary to the real facte of the case. I beg 
leave further to remark that I have, in no way, shape, or manner, criticised 
or reflected upon General Sherman's eouree in North Carolina, or upon his 
trace, or a^ General Grant styles it "arrangement" with Johnaton and 
Breckinridge, but have simply acted upon the orders, instructions, and 
ezpresaed wishes of my BDperiors as communicated to me, and as I undei^ 
stand them. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. W. Hau^eck, Ma}or~Geaenii 

The same officer who captured the original of Mr, Reagan's 
draft of the rejected terms, also secured the written upinions 
of tlie difFerent members of Mr. Davis' Cabinet, rendered in 
accordance with his request, made at the scaaion of his Cabinet 
held on the 2Ist of April, at Charlotte, N. C. All reviewed 
the situation at length. 

A few extracts from these opinions will serve to show that 
the rebel Cabinet held substantially the same views of the 
scope of Sherman's terms as, according to Mr. Stanton, were 
entertained at Washington. 

Mr. Heagan wrote: 

• ■ " ■• "The agreement nnder consideration eecnree to our 
people, if ratified by both parties, the uninterrupted continuance of the 
existing State Governments; the guarantees of the Federal Constitution, and 
of the Constitutions ot their respective Stales ; the guarantee of their political 
r^ihts, and of their rights of person, and property, uid immunity from future 
prosecutions, and penalties for their participation in the existing war, on the 
condition that we accept the Constitution and Government of the United 
States, and disband our armies by marching the troops to their respective 
States, and depositing their arms in the State arsenals, subject to the future 
control of that Government, but with a verbal Dnderstsnding that they are 
only to be used for the preservation of peace and order in the respective 
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States. It ia also to be obserred that the agreemaDt containi no direct 
referenoe to the qaestion of ilaveiy; reqaires no ooncessioiiB from us in 
regard to it, and lenves it anbjeM to the Constitution and Laws of the United 
States and of the several States just as it was before the war." 

Mr. Benjamin, Secretary of State, summed up the terms as 
follows : 

"The KGlitary Convention made between General Johnston and General 
Sherman is, in sabettuice, an agreement diat if the Confederate Statee will 
oea«e to wage war for the pnrpose of establishing a separate government, the 
United States will receive the several Stales back into the Union, with th^ 
State Oorernments aiiimpaired, with all tbeir Constitutional rights recognised, 
with protection tor the persons and property of the people, and with a general 
■moes^." 

Mr. George Davis, Attorney-General, wrote: 

"Taken aa a whole, the convention amounts to this, that the States of the 
Ooufederacy shall reenter the old Union upon the aame footing on which they 
stood before seceding from it." 

Id the light of these opinions, how unjust does General 
Sherman's attack upon the memory of Secretary Stanton 
appear! 

General Sherman relates that at the first meeting with John- 
ston, after the rejection of these terms, the latter, " without 
hesitation agreed to, and we executed" the final terms. But 
even these were drawn up by General Schofield, and this 
officer, during the subsequent absence of General Sherman, 
also made supplementary terms with Johnston, which were 
found to be necessary to complete the details of the surrender. 

From all of which it appears that the records tell a very 
different story of the negotiations with General Johnston from 
that contained in the Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OPINIONS OP JRFP. DAVIs' CABIIIET 0FFICEB8 ON flHBHMAH'B 
TEBMS. 

Genebal SHERHAif, in his Memoirs, returns with increased, 
violence to his old attack upon Secretary Stanton, and attempts 
to hold him cbieflj responsible for s coarse in regard to the 
Sherman-Johnston terms, which at the time was approved hy 
the President, General Grant, General Halleck, every member 
of the Cabinet, and by the loyal North. 

He attempts to convey the impression that Mr. Stanton 
exceeded his authority in the matter, by the sbitement that 
President Johnson, and nearly all the membersof the Cabinet 
assured him, after his arrival in Washington, that they knew 
nothing of Mr. Stanton's publications setting forth the nature 
of his terms and the reasons of the Cabinet for rejecting them. 
This is an attempt to escape upon a technicality. The Presi- 
dent, and every member of the Cabinet, had united in rejecting 
the terms on the grounds which Mr. Stanton made known. 
It is doubtless true that none of them, except Mr. Stanton, 
knew that these reasons were to be made public in the shape 
tiiey were till they saw them in the newspapers. And, as the 
Secretary of War *' offered no word of explanation or apology," 
General Sherman concluded to insult him in public, which he 
seems to think he afterward did, by refusing to take Mr. 
Stanton's hand, or as he expresses it, speaking of his own 
behavior on the stand at the great review, "I shook hands 
with the President, General Grant, and each member of the 
Cabinet. As I approached Mr. Stanton, he offered me his 
(2M) 
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band, but I declined it publicly, and the feet was unlver- 
Bally notioed" — but how decidedly to the discredit of General 
ShenoaD h« does not relate in his new capacity of historian. 

His main oomplatnt is directed at the reasons assigned by 
Mr. Stanton for the rejection of his terms. He contends that 
personally he " cared very little whether they were approved, 
modified, or disapproved in toto," only he "wanted instruc- 
tions;" and yet in a letter to Halleck, quoted in the Memoirs, 
and written the day these terms were agreed upon, is this 
appeal: 

"Pkaae give all onJera nrrciMHTj icDording to the vievi the Executive maj' 
take, and influence him, if posdblc, not to vu? the ternu at all, for I hftTe 
conaidered eveiy thing, and believe that the Confederate armies oooe di»- 
petaed, ve can adjust all elae fairly and well." 

It is now known, from documents which might have slept 
but fur General Sherman's revival of this matter, that the 
members of JefT. Davis' Cabinet construed the Sherman- 
Johnston terms ezacUy as Mr. Stanton and the other members 
of I^ncoln's Cabinet did. 

It had already been made to appear that Mr, Reagan, the 
Confederate Postmaster-General; Mr. Breckinridge, Secretary 
of War; Wade Hampton, and General Johnston held a con- 
sultation at the headquarters of the latter, late at night, after 
the first conference with General Sherman. Up to that time 
no draft of " terms" had been prepared by either side, and 
Mr. Reagan thereupon drew up outlines, based upon John- 
ston's conversations with Sherman, and this paper was the 
nest day handed to the latter, and, with it before him, he 
wrote the memorandum, which was afterward signed. This 
was agreed to, and did not differ in its most important points 
from the draft prepared by Mr. Reagan. 

The latter, therefore, was well qualified to inform Mr. Davis 
of the character of these terms; and a few days Inter, when 
they bad been under consideration in the rebel Cabinet, he, 
in common with bis associate members, at the request of Mr. 
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Davis, gave a written opinion upon the t«rmB and the question 
of accepting them. 

This paper, which is now both interesting and pertinent to 
the questions General Sherman has raised, is as follows: 

Views of Postmaater-General Reagan: 
To lU PraidaU. CBiSLOTTi, N. C, April K, IMS. 

SiK — In obedience to yonr request for the opinions in writbg of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet on the qneetions: first, aa to whether you should assent 
to the preliminary agreement of the 18th inst., 1:ietween OeneraJ Joseph E. 
Johnston, of the Confederate armj, and Major-Oeneral W. T. Sherman, of 
the army of the United States, for the snspensiun of hoetilities and the adjust- 
meot of the difficnlties betveen the tvo conntries; and, if so, second, the 
proper mode of executing; this agreement on onr part, I have to say that, 
painful as the necessity is, In view of the relative condition of the armies 
and resources of the belligerents, I must advise the acceptance of the terms 
of the agreement. 

General Lee, the Oenersl-in- Chief of onr armies, has been compelled to 
surrender oar principal army, heretofore employed in the defense of out 
capital, with the loss of a very lai^ part of oar ordnance, arms, mnnitions 
of war, and military stores of all kinds, with what remained of our naval 
eetabliahmCDt. The officers of the civil government have been compelled to 
abandon the capital, carrying with them the archives, and thna to dose, for 
the time being at least, the regular operations of its several departmente, 
with no place now open to na at which we can reeatahlish and pnl these 
departments in operation, with any prospect of permanency or sccnrily for 
the transaction of the public business and the carrying on of the Govern- 
ment. The army under the command of O^ieral Johnston has been reduced 

to fourteen or fifteen infantry and artUlery and cavalry, and this 

force is, from demoralization and despondency, melting awaj rapidly by the 
troops abandoning the army and returning to their homes singly and in 
numbers large and small; it being the opinion of Qenerals Johnston and 
Beanregard that with the men and means at their command they can oppose 
no serious obstacle to the advance of General Sherman's army. General 
Johnston is of opinion that the enemy's forces now in the field exceed ovra 
in numbers by probably ten to one. Our forces in the South, though still 
holding the fortifications at Mobile, have been unable to prevent the fall of 
Selma and Montgomery in Alabama, and of Columbna and Macon in 
Georgia, with their magaiities, workshops, and stores of supplies. 

The army west of the MiEwissippi is nnavailable for the arrest of the vic- 
torious career of the enemy east of that river, and is inadequate for the 
defense of the country west of it. The country is worn down by a brilliant 
and heroic, hut exhausting and bloodj' stru^le of fonr years. Onr porta are 
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doted BO Ita to exclude the bope of procuring arms and supplies from abroad ; 
and ire are unable to arm onr people if they were willing to continue tbe 
struggle. The EUppliea of quartermaster and commisBatj stores in the 
conntry ore verj limited in amount, and our railroads are so broken and 
destrojed as to prevent, to a great extent, the transportation and accumular 
tion of those remaining. Our currency has lost its purchasing power, and 
there is no other means of supplying tbe treasury; and the people are hostile 
to impressments and endeavor to conceal such supplies as are needed for the 
army from the officers charged witb their collection. Our armies, in case of 
a prolongation of the atru^le, will continue to melt away as they retreat 
through the country. There is danger, and I think I might say certainty, 
based on the information we have, that a portion, and probably all of tbe 
States will make separate terms with the enemy as they are overrun, with the 
chance that the terms eo obtained will be less favorable to them than those 
contained in the agreement under consideration. And the despair of our 
people will prevent a much longer continuance of serious resistance, unless 
they shall be hereafter urged to it by unendurable oppressions. 

The agreement under consideration secures to our people, if ratified by 
both parties, the nninlerrupted continuance of the existing State Gtovem- 
nienls; the guarantees of the Federal Constitution, and of the Constitutions 
of their respective States; the guarantee of their political rights and of their 
rights of person and property, and immunity from future prosecutions and 
penalties for their participation in the existing war, on the condition that we 
accept the Constitution and Government of the United Stales, and disband 
our armies by marching the troops to their respective States, and depositing 
their arms in tlie State arsenals, subject to the future control of that Govern- 
ment, but with a verbal understanding that they are only to be used for the 
preservation of peace and order in the respective States. It is also to be 
obserred that the agreement contains no direct reference to the question of 
slavery, requires no concessions from us in regard Ut it, and leaves it subject 
to the Constitution and Laws of tbe United States and of the several States 
just as it was before the war. 

Witb these facta before us, and under the belief that we can not now rea- 
sonably hope for the achievement of our independence, which should be dearer 
than life if it were poaaiMy attainable, and under the belief that a continu- 
ance of the stru^le, with its sacrifices of life and property, and its accumu- 
lation of Bufierings, without a reasonable prospect of success, would be both 
unwise and criminal, I advise that you assent to the agreement as the best 
yon can now do for the people who have clothed you with tbe high trust of 
your position. 

In advising this course I do not conceal from myself, nor would I withhold 
from your Excellency, the danger of trusting the people who drove us to war 
by their unconstitutional and unjust aggressions, and who will now add tbe 
consciousness of power to their love of dominion and greed of gain. 

It is right also for me to say that much as we have been exhausted in men 
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•ad reeouroee, I am of opiQion tbat if onr people conld be indnoed to oon- 
tinue the contest with the spirit which aiiiinated them during the first jean 
of the war, our independenoe might fei be within otir lench. Bat I see no 
reason to hope for that now. 

On the eeoond question, se lo th« proper mode of execnting the agreement 
I have to taj that whatever 70a maj do looking to the termination of the 
contest bj an amicable anttngement which may embrace the extinction of 
the OoremmeDt of the Confederate States, mast be done withont special 
anthoritj to be found in the Constitndon. And jet, I am of opinion that, 
charged as jou are with the daty of looking to the general welfare of the 
people, and withont time or opporttinitj, tmder the peculiar!^ and necessitiei 
of the case, to sabmit the whale qDeetion to the Btatee for their deliberation 
and action without danger of losing material adrantages prorided for in the 
agreement; and, as I believe that you, representing the militarj power and 
anthori^ of all the States, can obtain better terms for them than it is probable 
tbej conld obtain each for itself ; and, as it is in jonr power, if the Federal 
authorities accept this agreement, to terminate the ravages of war sooner tiian 
it can be done hj the several Statea, while the eoemj is still nnconscious of 
the fall extent of onr weakneM, jou should, in case of the acceptance of 
tLe terms of this agreement b; the authoritiea of the United States, accept 
them on the part of the Confederate States, and take steps for the disbanding 
of tite Confederate armies on the terms agreed on. As 70a have no power to 
diange the government of the coantrj, or to trtuiafer the allegiance of the 
people, I would advise that joa aobmit to the several States, through their 
governors, the question as to whether Aej will, in the exeruse of their own 
sovereignty, accept, eadi for itself, the terms proposed. 

To this it may be said, that after the disbanding of our armies and the aban- 
donment of the contest by the Confederate Government, they would have 
no alternative but to accept the terms proposed or ui nneqnal and hopelesa 
Tar, tu)d that it wonld be needless tor them to go throngh the forms and inmr 
the trotible and expense of assembling a otHivention for the purpose. To such 
an objection, if urged, it may be answered that we entered into the contest to 
maintain and vindicate the doctrine of State rights and State sovereignty, and 
the right of self- government, and that we can only be faithful to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and true to the principles in support of which we 
have expended so much blood and treasure, by the employment of the same 
agencies to return into the old Union which we employed in separating from it 
and in forming our present Oovernment; and that if this should be an unwel- 
come and enforoed action by the States, it would not be more so on the part 
of the States than on the part of the President, if he were to undertake to 
execute the whole agreemeot, and .while they would have authority for acting 
he would have none. 

This plan would at least conform to the tbeorj of the Constitutinn of the 
United States, and wonld, in future, be an additional precedent, to which the 
friends of State rights could point in opposing the doctrine of the consolida- 
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(ion of powers in the central goTemment. And if the futmre eh&ll ductoM a 
digpoBition (of which I fear the chance is remote] on the part of the people of 
the United 8tat«8 to return to the spirit and meaning of the ConBtitntion, 
then tliis action on the part of the States might prove to be of gfeat Tslae to 
the friendB of conatitntional liberty and good government. 

In addition to the terms of B^eement, an additional provision should be 
asked for, which will probably be allowed without objection, stipulating for 
the withdrawal of iJie Federal force* from the «evei^l States of the Confederac}-, 
except a sufficient number to garrison the permanent fortificationa and take 
care of the public proper^ untU the States cao call their conventions and 
take action on the proposed terms. 

In addition to the necessitf for thb course, In order to make their action as 
free and voluntary as other circnmstaoces will allow, it would aid in softening 
the bitter memories which must neceisarily follow such a contest as that in 
whidi we are engaged. 

Nothing is said in the agreement about the public debt and the dispoeition 
of oar public property beyond the turning over of the arms to the State 
araenals. 

In the final adjustment we should endeavor to_ secure provisions for the 
auditing of the debt of the Confederacy, and for its payment in common with 
the war debt of the United States. 

We may ask this on the ground that we did not seek this war, but only 
sought peaceful separation to secure our people and States from the efiects of 
unconstitutional encroachments I7 theotJiec States, and because, <« theprind- 
plea of equity, allowing that both parties had acted in good faitfa, and gone to 
war on a misanderalanding which admitted of no other solution, and now agree 
to a reconciliation, and to a burial of the past, it would he unjust to compel 
our people to sssiBt in the payment of the war debt of the United States, and 
tor them to refuse to allow such of the revenues as we might contribute to be 
applied to the payment of our creditors. If it should be said that this is a 
liberality never extended by the conqueror to the conquered, the answer is 
that if the object of the pacification is to restore the Union in good faith and 
to reconcile the people to each other, to restore confidence and faitfa, and 
prosperity, and bomogenity, then it is of the first importance that the terms 
of reconciliation nhould be baaed on entire eqni^, and that no just ground of 
grief or complaint should be left to either party. And to both parties, look- 
ing not only to the present but to the interest of future generations, the 
amount of money which would be involved, though large, would be as nothing 
when compared with a reconciliation entirely equitable, which should leave 
no Iting to honor, and no sense of wrong to rankle in the memories of the 
people, and lay the foundation for new difficulties and for future wars. It is 
to this feature, it seems to me, the greatest attention should be given by both 
sides. It will be of the highest importance to all, tor the present as well as 
for the future, that the frankness, sincerity, and justice of both parties shall 
be as consplcuouB in the adjustment of past difScuIties, as their courage and 
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endurance liave been during the war, ii ire would make peace on ft buia 
which would be BatUfactorf and might be rendered perpetual 

In any erent proviaiona ehonld be made which will authorize the. Con- 
federate authorities to sell the public property remaining on hand, and to 
apply the proceeda, as far as they will go, to the payment of our pnblic 
liahUities, or for auch other diapoeition aa may be found advisable. 

But if the terms of this i^eement ehonld be rejected, or so modified by the 
GoTernment of the United Stat«« as to refuse a recognition of the right of 
local seU-goTemment and our political rights, and rights of persons and 
proper^, or as to refuse amnesty for past participation in this wiir, then it 
will be our duty to continue the struggle as belt we can, however unequal it 
may be; as it would be better and more hi»iorable to waste our lives and 
substance in such a contest than to yield both to the mercy of a remorseless 
conqueror. 

I am, with great respect, your Excellency's ot>edient servant, 
John H. BEAaAN, T 



It will be seen that Mr. Reagan, whose opportunities for 
being well informed were excellent, looked upon the Shermau 
terms as "preliminary," and held, as Mr. Stanton said our 
Cabinet did, that subsequently a claim might be made that 
the North should help pay the rebel war debt. 

The views of the other members of the Davis Cabinet, sub- 
mitted in writing at the same time, were as follows: 

Views of Mr. Benjamin, Secretary of State: 

Chibloit«, N. C, !2rf April, 1805. 
21. Ae Pretidait. 

Sib : I have the honor to Bubmit this paper as the advice in writing whinh 
you requested from the beads of the departments of the Government. 

The military convention made between General Johnston and General 
Sherman is, in subetuice, an agreement that if the Confederate Stales will 
cease to wage war for the purpose of establbhing a separate government, the 
United States will receive the several States back into the Union with their 
State Governments unimpaired, with all their constitutional rights recognized, 
with protection for the persons and property of the people, and with aguieral 
amnesty. 

The question is whether, in view of the military condition of the belliger- 
ents, the Confederate States can hope for any better result by continuing the 
war; whether there is any reason to believe that they can establish their 
independence and final separation from the United States. 

To reach a conclusion it la requisite to consider our present condition and 
the prospect of a change for the better. 
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The Qeneral-in-Cbief ot the armies oi the Confederacy has capitulated, 
and his armj, the largest and finest within our countiy, is iiretrievablj lost. 

The soldiers hare been dispereed and remain at home as paroled prisoners. 

The artillery, arms, and munitioDB of war are lost, and no help can bo 
expected from Virginia, which is at the mere; of the conqueror. 

The army next in nambers and efficiency is known as the Army of Ten- 
nessee, and is commanded by Generals JuhoBlon and Beauregard. 

Ite rolls call for more than seventy thousand men. Its last returns show a 
total present for duty, of all arms, of less than twenty thousand men. This 
number is daily diminishing by desertions and casualties. In a recent con- 
ference with the Cabinet at Greensboro Generals JnhDston and Beauregard 
expresaed the unqualified opinion that it was not in their power to resist 
Sherman's advance, and that as fast as their army retreated, the soldiers of 
the several States on the line of retreat would abandon the army and go 

We also hear on all sides, and from citizens well acquunted with public 
opinion, that the State of North Carolina will not consent to continue the 
straggle after our armies shall have withdrawn further south, and this with- 
drawal is inevitable if hostilities are resumed. 

This action of North Carolina would render it impossible for Virginia to 
maintain her position in the Confederacy, even if her people were nnanimous 
in their desire to continue the contest. 

In the more southern States we have no army except the forces now 
defending Mobile and the cavalry under General Forrest. The enemy are so 
far superior in numbers that they have occupied within the last few weeks 
Selma, Montgomery, Colnmbus, and Macon, and could continue their career 
of devastation through Georgia and Alabama without our bemg able to pre- 
vent it by any forces now at onr disposal. 

It is believed that we could not at the present moment gather together an 
army of thirty thousand men by a concentration of all our forces east of the 
MiBsitsippi Kiver. 

Our sea-coast is in possession of the enemy, and we can not ot)tun arms 
and munitions from alu-oad except in very small quantities and by precarious 
and uncertain means of transportation. 

We have lost possession in Virginia and North Carolina of our chief 
resources for the supply of powder and lend. 

We can obtain no aid from the Trans-Mississippi Department, from wiiich 
we are cut off by the fleets of gun-boats that patrol the river. 

We have not a supply of arms sufficient for putting into the field even ten 
thousand additional men, if the men themselves were forthcoming. 

The Confederacy is, in a word, unable to continue the war by armies in tbe 
field, and tbe stru^Ie can no longer be maintained in any other manner than 
by a guerrilla or partisan warfare. Such a warfare is not, in my opinion, 
desirable, nor does it promise any useful result It would entail far more 
sufiering on onr own people than it would cause damage t« the enemy; and 
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Ilie people hare been inch heiiTy EnKrera bj the Cftlusitiei of tbewu for the 
lart four jean that it U at least qaecUonable whether they would be willing 
to engage in inch a contest, unlew forced to endure its horrors in preference 
to diihonor and degradation. 

The terms of the convention imply no diahonor, impose no degradation, 
exact onlj what the victor always requires — the relinqolshment by his foe of 
the object for which the stniggle was commenced. 

Seeing no reasonable hope of our ability to conquer our indep^dence, 
admitting the undeniable fact tliat we have been vanquished in the war, it ia 
my opinion that these terms should be accepted, being as favorable as any 
that we, as the defeated belligeieniB, have reason to expect or can hope to 

It is further my opinion that the President owes it to the States and to the 
people to obtain for them, by a general pacification, rights and advantages 
which they would, in all probability, be unable to secure by the separate 
action of the different States. It is natural that the enemy should be willing 
to accord more liberal conditions for the purpose of closing the war at once 
than would be granted if each State should continue the contest till separate 
terms could be made for itself. 

The Fresideut is the chief politjcal execntive of the Confederacy, as well as 
the Commander-in-Chief of its armies. In the former capacity he is power- 
lees to act in maJcing peace on any other basis than that of independence. In 
\im latter capacity he can rati^ the military convention nnder consideration, 
and execute its provisions relative to the disbaodment of the army and the 
distribution of the arms. He can end hostilities. 

The States alone can act in dissolving the Confederacy and r^uming to the 
Union, according to the terms of the convention. 

I think that if this convention be ratified by the United States, the Presi- 
dent should, by proclamation, inform the States and the people of the Con- 
federacy of the fact* above recited; should ratify the convention so far as he 
has authority to act as Commander-in-Chief, and should execute the military 
provisions; should declare his inability, with the means remaining at his 
disposal, to defend the Confederacy or maintain its independence, and should 
resign a trust which it is no longer possible to fulfill. 

He should further invite ^ several States to take into immediate consid- 
eration the terms of this convention, with a view to their adoption and 
execution as bmng the best and most favorable that they could hope to obtain 
1^ a continuance of the stn^gle. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. BEHj^acDT, Seertiary <f ISate. 

Views of Mr. Malloiy, Secretary of the Navy: 

Chahlotti, N. C, Slth Afrit, IBSa. 

Us. PsEHiDENi: In compliance with your sn^;estion I have the honor 
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briefly to present (he following vievB upon the propositionfl diacvieed in Cab- 
inet council jecterday. 

Theae propoaitionH, igTMd npon and s^ed hj Q«neral Joeeph E. JoluiBton 
and W. T. Shermiin, ma^ {airly be regarded as proTiding for the immediate 
cessation of hontilitiee, the disbandment of our armies, and the retnm of oni 
eoldien to the peaceful walks of life ; the restoration of the sereral States of 
our Confederacy to the old Union, with the int^jity of their State Govern- 
ments preserved; the iecnri^ of their "people and inhabitants" In their 
rights of person and propertj nnder the Constitution and the Laws of the 
United States, equally with the people of any other State^ guaranteed, 
and a general amnesty for and on aceonnt of any participation in the 
present war. 

The very grave responsibility devolved upon yon 1^ these propositions is 
at once apparent. To enter at all upon their diacnssion is to admit that 
independence, the great object of our stm^le, is hopeless. I beliere and 
admit this to be the case, and therefore do I advise yon to accept these propo- 
sitions so far as you have the power to do so ; and my conviction is that nine- 
tenths of the people of every State of the Confederacy would so advise if 
opportunity were presented them. They ate weary of the war and desire 
peace. If they conld be rallied and brought to the field, a nniled and 
determined people might even yet achieve independence ; Init many cittmm- 
■tances admonish us that we can not connt upon their cordial and united 

The vast army of deserters and absentees from oar military service dnring 
the past twelve months, the anwillingnees of the people to enter the armies, 
the impracdcability of recruiting them, the present utter demoralization of 
our troops consequent npon the deetmction of the Army of Virginia, the 
rapid decrease by desertion of General Johnston's army, which as it retreats 
south, if retreat it can, will retain in its ranks but few soldiers beyond the 
by-paths and cross-roads which lead to their homes, together with the recent 
successes of the enemy, the fall of Selma, Montgomery, Columbus, and 
Macon, his forces in the field and hie vast resonrcea, all dictate the admission 
I have made. 

I do not believe that by any possilnlity we conld organise, arm, and equip, 
and bring into the field this side of the Miraissippi fifteen thousand men 
within the next sixty days, and I am convinced that both General Beaure- 
gard and General Johnston are utterly hopeless of continuing the contest. A 
guerrilla warfare might be carried on in wrtain portions of onr country for 
a time, perhaps for years, hot while such a warfare would be more disastrous 
to our own people than it conld possibly be to the enemy, it would exercise 
little or no influence npon his military operations, or npon his hold npon 
the country. Conducted upon our own soil our own peojde would chiefly feel 
Its evils, and would afford it neither countenance nor support Guerrilla 
warfare never has been and never can be carried on by and between peoples 
n ori^n, language, and institutions. 
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Our eea-board and onr port* being in the enemy's handa we can not relj 
npoQ supplies of arma and other inanitions of war from abroad, and our 
meana of producing tbem at home, alreadj limited, are daily decreasing. 
The loBH of Belma and of Colambua, where much valuable machinerf for the 
ooiuduction of ordnance and ordnance Btores was collected, must maleriallj 
circumscribe our abili^ in thia reapect. 

Our currency is nearly irorthleaa, and will become ntterlj so with further 
military disasters, and there is no hope that we can improve it 

The arms of the United Statea have rendered the great object of our stnig- 
gle hopeless, hare conquered a reconstruction of the Union, and it beoamea 
jour du^ to secnre to the people, as far as practicable, life, libertjr, and 
property. 

The propositions signed by the opposing generals are more faroraUe to 
these great objects than could justly hare been anticipated. 

Upon you, with a more thorough knowledge of the condition of our 
country, the character and sentiments of our people, and of our means and 
resources, than is possessed by others, is derolred the responsibility of 
promptly accepting or of promptly rejecting them. I advise their acceptance ; 
and that, having notified General Johnston of your having done so, you 
promptly issue, so soon as ' you shall learn the acceptance thereof by the 
authorities of the United States, a proclamation to the people of the Confed- 
erate States, setting forth clearly the condition of the country, your inability 
to resist the enemy's overwhelming numbers, or to protect the country from 
his devastating and desolating march, the propositions submitted to yon, and 
the reasons which, in your judgment, render their acceptance by the States 
and the people wise and expedient. Yon can not, under the Constitution, 
dissolve the Confederacy and remit the Stales composing it to the Glovem- 
ment of the United States. 

But the Confederacy is conquered. Its days are numbered. Virginia is 
lost to it, and North Carolina must soon follow, and State after State, under 
the hostile tread of the enemy, must reenter the old Union. The occasion, the 
emergency, the dire necessities and misfortunes of the country, the vast inter- 
ests at stake, were never contemplated by those who framed the Constitntion. 
They are all outside of it, and in the dissolution of the Confederacy and the 
wreck of all their hopes, the States and the people will turn to you, whose 
antecedents and whose present position and powers constitute you, more than 
any other living man, the guardian of their honor and their interests, and 
will expect yon not to stand upon constitutional limitations, bnt to assume 
and eiercise all powers which to you may seem necessary and proper to 
shield them from useless war, and to save from the wreck of the country all 
tiiat may be practicable of honor, life, and property. 

If time were allowed for the observance of cvmstitutional forme I would 
advise the suWissbn of these propositions to the executives of the several 
States to the end that, through the usual legislative and conventional action, 
the wills of the people of the States respectively might be known. But in 
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the preteDt cotidiU<»i of the CDi»iti7 gnch delaj aa thig txmrmi would inTolre 
iTonld be the death-blow to all hopes fuanded upon them. 

The pacification of the conntrj Bhonld be ae speedy as practicable, to tbe 
end that the ftuthoritiee of the States may entar upon the eatabtiehmeiit and 
maintenance of law and order. Negotiationg for tiug purpose can more 
appropriately follow upon the overwhetmiag diaaater of Qenerat Lee than at 
a future time. The wreck of our hopes reanltB immediately from it. 

I omit all reference to the details which must be provided for by the con- 
tendiog pardet to this agreement for future consideration. 
Very reapectfnlly, yonr obedient serrant, 

S. B. Maxlory, Seerdars oj' the Sao/. 

Views of Attorney-General Davi8 ; 

Ch^slotti, N. C, 32d April, IBSS. 
Th t/ie PraidaU. 

Sir: The questions submitted by you to the members of your Cabinet for 
their opinions are : 

1. Whether the convention agreed upon on the 18th inst, hy and b^ween 
General Johnston, commanding the Confederate ioxoee, and Majoi-Geoeral 
Bberman, commanding the forces of the United States, in North Carolina, 
should be ratified by you. 

2. If BO, in what way abould it be done. 

The terms of that oonvention are substantially ts follows ; 

That the armies of the Confederate Slates shall be disbanded and their 



That the several State Governments shall be recognized by the Executive 
of the United States, upon their officers and legislatures taking the oaths 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States ; and where (here are con- 
flic^g State Governments the question to be referred to the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

That all political rights and franchises, and all righto of person and prop- 
erty, shall be respected and guaranteed. 

That a general amnesty be granted, and no citizen be molested in person 
or property for any acta done in lud of the Confederate States in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Taken as a whole the convention amounts to this, that the States of the 
Confederacy shall reenter the old Union upon the same footing on which they 
stood before seceding from it. 

These Stales having, in their several conventions, solemnly asserted their 
sovereignty and right of self-government, and having established for them- 
selves, and maintained through four years of bloody war a government of 
their own choosing, no loyal citizen can consent to its abandonment and 
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dMtmction u long as there remainB a reBsonable hope of succeeaful n 
to the axntB of tlie Urited States. 

The qneetion, therefore, wliether the terms of thu military i 
Bbonld be accepted will depend npon whether the Confederate States are in a 
condition further to prooecute the war with a reasonable hope of success, and 
this question will be answered bj a brief review of our niilitiir; situation. 

The Aimj of Northern Virginia, for four jeare the pride and boast of the 
Confederacjr, under the lead of the General-in-Chief, whom name we have 
been aocustomed to associate with rictorr, after having been defeated and 
reduced to a mere remnant bj straggling and desertion, has capitulated to 
the enemy. All who were not embraced in the capitulation have tlirown 
away their arms and disbanded beyond an^ hope of reorganization. 

Our only other army east of the Misaisaippi, the Army of Tennessee, con- 
tains now about thirteen thousand effective men, of infantry and artillery, and 
is daily melting away by desertion. It is confronted by one of the best armies 
of the United States, fifty thoneand strong. Manifestly it can not fight, and 
if it retreats, the chances are more than equal that, like the Army of Northern 
Virginia, it will dissolve, and the remnant be forced to capitulate. If it 
should retreat successfully, and ofier itself as a nucleus for reorganixation, it 
can not be recruited. Volunteering ia long lince at an end, and conscription 
has exhausted alt its force. East of the Mississippi, scattered through all the 
States, we have now about forty thousand organized troops. To oppose these 
the enemy have more than two hundred thousand. Persevering efforts tor 
many months past have failed to overcome the obstacle to the removal of 
troops from the west to the east of the Mississippi. We can, therefore, look 
for no accession of strength from that quarter. If a returning sense of duty 
■nd patriotism should bring back the stragglers aod deserters in sufficient 
numbers to form a respectable army, we have not the means of arming them. 
Our supply of arms is very nearly exhausted, our means of manufacturing 
substantially at an end. and the blockade of our ports prevents their intro- 
duction from abroad, except in small quantities, and at remote points. In 
view of these facts our two generals highest in command in the field have 
expressed in decided terms our inability longer to continue the struggle. 
Obnervation has satisfied me that the States of Virginia and North Carolina 
are finally lost to our cause. The people of the latter are utterly weary of 
the war, broken and despairing in spirit, and eager to accept terma far less 
liberal than the convention proposes. In the absence of a general arrange- 
ment they will certainly make terma for themselves. Abandoned by our 
armies, the people of Virgina will follow their example, and it will be im- 
possible to arrest the process of disintegration thos begun. 

This meUncholy array of facts leaves open but one conclusion- I am 
nnhesitatingly of the opinion that the convention ought to be ratified. 

Aa to the proper mode of ratification, greater doubt may be reasonably enter- 
Uined. The Confederate Government is but the agent of the States, and as 
Its chief executive you can not, according to our governmental theory, bind 
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the States to a government which the; have not adopted for themeelves. 
Nor can 70Q rightiiilly, without their conient, dissolve the govemmeiit which 
they have estaUished. Bat there are circumntancea so desperate as to over* 
ride all constitutional theories, and mich are those vhich are pressing upon 
us now. The Oovemment of the Confederate States h no longer potent for 
good. Exhausted by war in all its resources to such a degree that it can no 
longer ofibr a respectable show of resistance to its enemies, it is already 
Tirtually destroyed. And the chief dnty left for yon to peform is to provide 
as tar as possible for the speedy delivery of the people from the horrors of war 
and anarchy. 

1 therefore respectfully advise that upon the ratification of the convention 
by the Executive of the United States, you issae your proclamation, plainly 
iwtting forth the circamMances which have induced jou to assent to the terms 
proposed, disbanding the armi«« of the Confederacy, resigning your office as 
chief magistrate, and recommending to the people of the States that they 
aaeemble in convention and carry into effect the terms agreed on. 

Oeobob Havjb. 

Views of Mr. Breckinridge, Secretary of War: 

Cn4BMiTTi, N. C, April 23, IBAS. 
2h Ha ^eeOeruy lie iVnufent. 

Sik: In obedience to your request I have the honor to submit my advice as 
to the course yon should take upon the memorandum or basis of agreement 
made on the 18th inst. by and between General J. E. Johnston, of the Con- 
federate States Army, and Major-Oeneral W. T. Sherman, of the United States 
Army, provided that paper shall receive the approval of the Government of 
the United States. 

The principal army of the Confederacy was recently lost in Vi^[inia, 
Considerable bodies of troops not attached to t)iat army have either dis- 
banded or marched toward their homes, accompanied by many of their 
officers. Five days agu the eficctive force, in infantry and artillery, of General 
Johnston's army was but fourteen thousand seven hundred and seventy men, 
and it continues to diminish. That officer thinks it wholly impossible for 
him to make any head against the overwhelming forces of the enemy. Our 
ports are closed, and the sources of foreign Rupply lost to us. The enemy 
occupy all or the greater part of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennensee, Vii^nia, 
and North Carolina, and move almost at will through the other States to the 
east of the MississippL 

They have recently taken Selma, Montgomery, Columbus, Macon, and 
other important towns, depriving us of targe depots of supplies and of muni- 
tions of war. Of the small force still at command, many are unarmed, and 
the Ordnance Department can not furnish five thounand stand of small armB. 

I do not think it would be possible to assemble, equip, and maintun an 
army of thirty thousand men at any point east of the Mississippi Klver. 

17 
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The coni«at, if continued after this paper U rejected, will be likelj to loM 
entirel; the dignity of regular warfare, manj of the States will make sacb 
terme aa thej may, in othen aepHrate and inelTective hoetllitieB maj be proae- 
cnted, while the war, wherever waged, will probablj degenerate into that 
insular and secondary utage ont of which greater evils will flow to the South 
tiiao to the enemv. 

For theee and for other reasons which need not now be stated, I think we 
can no longer contend with a reasonable hope of BDCceas. 

It Beema to me that the time ha« arrived when, in a large and clear view of 
tlie situation, prompt stepH ehould be taken to put an end to the war. 

It may be said that the agreement of the ISth inst contains certain stipDla 
ttons which you can not perform. 

This is true, and it was well understood by Oeneral Sherman that 
only a part could be executed by the Confederate authorities. In any 
view of the case grave reeponaibilities must be met and assamed. If the 
necessity for peace be conceded, corresponding action must be taken. The 
mode of negotiation which we deem regular and would prefer is imprac- 
ticable. 

The situation is anomaloqs and can Dot be solved upon principles of theo- 
retical exactitude. 

In my opinion you are the only ' person who can meet the present 



I respectfully advise : 

1. That you execute, so far as you can, the second article in the agreement 
of the 18th inat. 

2. That you recommend to the several States the acceptance of those parts 
of the agreement upon which they alone can act. 

3. Having maintained, with faithful and intrepid purpose, the cause of the 
Confederate States while the means of oi^nized resistance remained, that 
jou return to the States and the people the trust which yon are no longer able 
to defend. 

Whatever course you pursue opinions will be divided. Permit me to give 
mine. Should these or similar views accord with your own, I think the 
better judgment will be that you can have no higher title to the gratitude of 
your countrymen and the respect of mankind than will spring from the wis- 
dom to see the path of duty at this time, and the courage to follow il, regardless 
alike of praise or blame. 

Eespectfully and truly yonr friend, 

John C. Bbbckinkidob, Seeretary o/ War. 

General Sherman deserves thanks for bringing to light the 
above interesting and valuable historical papers. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

8NSEB8 AT THE STAFF — THE OONTBOVEHSY WITH THE WAB 
DEPARTMENT OVER THE CONTBOI- OF THE STAFF CORPS, 

General Sherman, in his last chapter discusses at consid- 
erable length the same issues which be raised with the Secretary 
of War aad the statute law, when he assumed the duties of 
general and promulgated an order assigning all ofBcials in the 
War Department, except the Secretary himself, and possibly 
bis chief clerk, to duty on his staff. In his treatment of this 
question he indulges in many undignified sneers at staff officers. 
For example : 

"The iabordinatee of th«8e staff-corps and departments are selected and 
chosen from the army itaelf, or fresh from West Point, and too commonly 
constme themBclves into the tlUe, as made of better clay than the common 
Boldier. Thus they separate themticlves more and more from tbeii comrades 
of the line, and in process of time realize the condition of that old officer of 
artillery, who thought the army would he a, delightful place for a gentleman 
if it were not for the d— — d soldier; or, better atilt, the conclasiotl of the 
young lord in 'Henry IV.,' who told Harry Percy (Hotspur) that 'hut tor 
these vile gans he would himself have been a soldier,' This is all wrong; 
ullerly at variance with our demoerfttic form of government and of universal 
experience; and now that the French, from whom we had copied the system, 
have utterly 'prescribed' it, I hope that our Congress will follow suit." 

General Sherman's own military history, however, will 
show that it was not until he attained the rank of brigadier- 
general that his antipathy to staff" duty began. But from that 
time forward it has been marked. Even the large body of 
staff officers in his own army, who, on the Atlanta campaign, 
had been continuously on duty and most of the time under 
(259) 
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fire from May till September, did not escape being made to 
feel this prejudice. 

While the army was moving from Atlanta on Hood, who 
had passed to its rear, Lieutenant -Colon el Warner, inspector- 
general on the staff, was appointed by the Governor of Ohio 
to the command of one of the new regiments from that State. 
Whereupon Qeneral Sherman issued the following order: 



lat. Lieutenant-Colonel Willard Warner, acting Inspector-General on the 
it&ff of this milltarj division, having been appointed colonel of the One- 
Hnndred and Eightieth Ohio, ia herebj relieved from dutj at theae headqnar- 
tei8, and will proceed to Nashville and asBTime command of his new lament. 

2d. The General commanding thanks Colonel Warner for his most zealous 
and intelligent service during the past campaign, compliments him on his 
good sense in preferring service with troopa to stafT dat7, and predicts for him 
the highest success in his professional career. 

B^ order of Maior-Qauwi W. T. Shehmait. 

Colonel Warner was an able and gallant officer. As lieu- 
tenant-colonel of an Ohio regiment, he was detailed for duty 
on the staff of General Sherman, and afterward, upon being 
appointed to a colonelcy, he naturally desired to assume com- 
mand of his regiment. Certainly there were very few, if any, 
of the hundreds of staff oflicera serving with General Sher- 
man who would not gladly have exchanged places with 
Colonel Warner. They were for the most part, men who 
had volunteered for the war without stopping to bargain for 
place or power, and accepted their staff positions and obeyed 
the orders detailing them for such duty as they would have 
obeyed any other military orders they might have received. 
It was a fact universally recognized that promotion came 
chiefly from the line, and none of them, with the same oppor- 
tunity, would have failed to follow Colonel Warner's example. 

In the nature of things it was impossible for many of them 
to receive such promotion in the line as would justify them in 
asking to be relieved from staff duty, and under the circum- 
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etances, General Sherman's order was to these officers both a 
cruel wrong and a gratuitous insult. 

But if General Sherman in writing his final chapter had 
remembered the facts set forth in the opening of his book, he 
might have tempered his language in regard to staff service. 

The Memoirs begin with the information that in the Spring of 
1846 he was first-lieutenant in the Third Artillery, and present 
with his company at Fort Moultrie, South Carolina. In April 
of the same year he was detailed for recruiting service. In 
June he was ordered to California with Company F of his regi- 
ment, and assigned to staff duty as quartermaster and commis* 
sary. In March, 1847, he returned to company duty. The 
next month (April) he was assigned as aid-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Kearney, In May General Kearney lefl California, and 
Lieutenant Sherman became acting assistant adjutant-general 
on the staff of Colonel R. B. Mason. In February, 1849, 
he was relieved from this service and assigned in the same 
capacity to tlie staff of General Persifer F, Smith. While 
thus acting his duties were changed to those of aid-de-camp 
on the same staff, in which capacity he continued to act until 
September, 1850, when he rejoined his company in St. Louis 
with the assurance that he would soon receive a regular staff 
appointment. This promise was soon after fulfilled, and on 
the 27th of the same month he was appointed captain and 
commissary of subsistence in the regular army. This position 
he held until his resignation some three years after, Sep- 
tember 6th, 1853, having thus completed an almost unbroken 
record of seven years' service as an officer of the staff. 

And when, after the hesitation about reentering the army 
at the beginning of the war, which he details at length, he 
finally decided to take part in the struggle, he applied for 
staff duty again, as is plain from the close of the letter in 
which he tendered his services. "Should they be needed," 
he writes May 8, 1861, to the Secretary of War, "the records 
of the War Department will enable you to designate the sta- 
tion iu which I can render the most service." As these 
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records for seven preceding years of his former army duty 
pertained mainly to varied staff service, the intent of the 
application is manifest. 

However, he was made colonel of the Thirteenth Infentry, 
and this was his " new regiment." But, instead of following 
Colonel Warner's example, who went from inspector on the 
staff to the command of s regiment, he reversed it, and with 
liis colonel's commission in his pocket passed to duty as 
inspector on the staff of General Scott, and this duty con- 
tinued until he was assigned to the command of a brigade 
some weeks later. From this time forward he "had the good 
sense to prefer service with troops to staff duty." 

In this last chapter General Sherman argues that military 
correspondence with higher officials should pass through the . 
hands of the intermediate generals, in order that they may 
never be ignorant of any thing that concerns their command. 
This has always been considered sound doctrine in the army, 
and yet General Sherman's records show that he constantly 
corresponded directly with General Halleck, on matters inti- 
mately affecting the whole army, without sending the letters 
through his own superiors. Now he writes : " I don't believe 
in a chief-of-staff at all." But up to the 18th of April, 1865, 
he sustained most intimate, cordial, and confidential relations 
with General Hallcf;k as chief-of-staff, and on that date, as 
has been seen, wrote, asking him to influence the President, 
" if possible, not to vary the lirst terms made with Johnston at 
all." So close were these relations as to suggest the idea that 
his present non-belief in a chief-of-staff dates from a few days 
later, when, in addressing General Grant after his terras had 
been rejected, he wrote: 

"It now becomes my duty to paint in justly severe character the still more 
offensive and dangerous matter of General Halleck'e dispatch of April 26th 
to the Secretary of War, embodied in hie to General Dix of April 27th." 

Out of the circumstances attending the rejection of the 
Johnston-Beagan terms, grew the controversy with the Secre- 
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tary of War over the relative rights and powers of this officer 
and those of the General of the Army, which subject is dis- 
cussed at some length in the Memoirs. 

Ever since Secretary Stanton's fearless performance of duty 
in connection with the political features of Johnston's surren- 
der, General Sherman has maintained that this officer was a 
mere clerk, and in his last chapter he contends that the Gen- 
eral of the Army should have command of all the heads of 
staff-corps, and that the President and Secretary of War should 
command the army through the general. "What he leaves 
to the Secretary of War is thus described : "Of course, the 
Secretary would, as now, distribute the funds according to 
the appropriation bills, and reserve to himself the absolute 
control and supervision of the larger arsenals and depots of 
supply." 

And while he declares that the law or its judicial interpre- 
tation is against the right for which he contends, the removal 
of army headquarters to St. Louis resulted in great degree 
from the fact that when he became general he could not 
bring himself to conform to this law. The history of this 
controversy is pertinent to his present discussion of the organ- 
ization and control of the staff-corps, 

One of his first official acts, when made General of the 
Army, was to issue an order reducing the Secretary of War to 
the position which he had frequently before with great em- 
phasis assigned him, namely, that of a mere clerk. 

The preliminary order to effect this he obtained from the 
President. It was as follows: 

(Oeiicral Orden No. II.] 

HiADttDiiTiBa or THK Aeht, ) 
ADjDTAar-QEi'BBjiL'a OrF:ce, Washinqtok, March 8, 1869. f 
The following orders of the President of the United Btate» are published 
for the information and government of all 



By direction of the President General William T. Sherman will aMnme 
command of the Arm^ of the United States. 
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The ChiefB of Staff Corpe, Departments, and Bureani wiU report to and act 
under the immediate orders oF the Geoeral commaodiDg the Army. 

AH official business, which by law or reg^alaUons requires the a«tioD of 
the President or the Secretary ot War, will be snbtoitted by the General of 
the Army to the Secretary of War ; and, in general, all orders from the Pres- 
ident or Secretary of War to any portion of the army, line, or slaS^ will be 
trauamitted through the QcDeral of the Army. 

J. U. ficHomxD, Secrebtry of War, 

By command of the Qeaeral of the Army. 

E. D. TOWNSENS, Aiastaaa At^vtatO-GoiaiiL 

General Schofield, who expected to retire in a few days, 
did not care to make issue upon it, and cootented himself 
with pointing out that it violated or contravened some 
twenty-six express provisions of statnte law, or regulations 
having the force of law. Based upon the above order Gen- 
eral Sherman issued the following: 

[0«ii«ral Orders No. IS.] 



"By direction of the President of the United States, the nndcrsigned hereby 
assumes command of the Army of the United Btates. His general staff 
will be: 

Brevet Major-General E. D. Townsend, Adjutani-Oeneral. 

Brevet Major-General B. B. Marcy, Inspector-General. 

Brevet Major-General M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster-General. 

Brevet Major-General A. B. Eaton, Com miBsary- General Sobeistence. 

Brevet Major-Gieneral J. K. Barnes, Surgeon -General- 
Brevet Major-General B. W. Brice, Paymaster-General. 

Brevet Major-General Joseph Holt, Judge Advocate-General. 

Brevet Major-General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, 

Brevet Major-General A. B. Dyer, Chief of Ordnance. 

Brevet Brigadier-General A. J. Myer, Chief Signal Officer. 



Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. McCoy, Second Lieutenant, Second In- 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel L. M. Dayton, Captain, Seventh Cavalry. 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Audenried, Captain, Siith Cavalry. 
Brevet Brigadier-General C. B- Comstock, Major, Corps ot Engineers. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Horace Porter, Uajor, Ordnance Departmoit. 
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Breret Br^adier-Genera! F. T. Dent, Lieutenant-Colonel, Thirty-third 

Infaiitiy. 

II. Qenerals cammanding military departments, in addition to tbe duties 
heretofore required of them, will give their apecial atttention to the econom- 
icnl admin iatrution of all branchee of the eerrice within their command, 
wliether of the line or Btaff, and to this end will exercise supervision and 
command of every part f>{ the army within their limits not specially 
excepted. 

III. The military academy, general depots of supply, arsenals of con- 
struction, permanent forts in process of construction or extensive tepairs, 
general recruiting depots, sad officers employed on duties not military, are 
excepted from the operation of the foregoing pari^aph. 

IV. All orders and general instructions to the troops, or to slafT oScen 
serving in military departments, must go from the headquarters of the army 
through the Adjutant-General's office, and through the Generals commanding 
the military divisions and departments in which the officers are serving; bnt 
ordinary correspondence relating to the details of execntion may be carried 
on between the parties concerned and the heads of the staff department or 
corps charged with their executioD. w. T. Shbbmab, G«no«t 

On the 13th of March General Rawlins assumed the duties 
of Secretary of War, and among his first acts he called the 
attention of the President to the various violations of law in- 
volved in Sherman's order These were too plain to admit 
either of doubt or extended discussion, and the following 
order was issued by direction of the President, revoking those 
printed above: 

[Qenaral Orders No. 28.] 

HElDQOABTKIta OT tB* AbhT, > 

AwnTiKT-QBHiBiL's Offic«, WiSHiNQtOB, MortA 2T, laSfl. ; 
The following orders, received from the War Department, are published 
for the government of all concerned : 

W*a Detahthknt, } 
Washinotoh Citt, March 28, 1S69. J 
By direction of the President, the order of the Secretary of War, dated War 
Department, March 5, 1869, and puhlished in General Orders No. 11, Head- 
quarters of the Army, Adjutant-General's office, dated March 8, 1869, except 
so much as directs General W. T. Sberman to "assDme command of the 
Army of the United States," is hereby rescinded. 

All official business which, by law or regulations, requires the action of the 
President nr Secretary of War, will be submitted by the Chiefs of Staff Corps, 
Departments, and Bureaus, to the Secretary of War. 
All orders and instnictione relating to military operations, issued by the 
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Preudent or Secretary of War, vill be Ueued throagb the Qeneral of the 
Army. John A- Bawuks, Secntmy nf War, 

By command of Oatavl Ssbbkan. 

E. D. TowNS&ND, Attistant AifjutcaU QmertU. 

The violations of law in General Sherman's Order No. 12, 
can be readily made to appear, The*act of July 25, 1866, 
reviving the grade of General, authorized him, " under the 
direction and during the pleasure of the President, to com- 
mand the^rmie.s of the United States." The same act author- 
ized him to select "for service upon his staflF such number of 
aids, not exceeding six, as he may judge proper," and the act 
of July 28, three days later, provided that " there shall be one 
Qeneral * * * * entitled to the same staff officers, 
in number and grade, as now provided by law." The law 
provided only sis; Sherman's order assigned sixteen — an 
excess of ten ; and more than this, each of the ten was, by law, 
directly under the Secretary of War, 

But before following this branch of the subject to its 
conclusion, it will be well to present in brief some of the 
decisions upon the relations of the President as commander- 
in-chief under the Constitution, and those of the Secretary of 
War to the army : 

"By the Constitution the President is made CommandeT'in-Chief of the 
Army and 'Sa.yj of the United States. The departments of war and of the 
navy axe the channels through which his orders proceed lo tliem renpectively, 
and the secretaries of these departments are the orgnns by which he makes 
his will known to them. The orders issned by those officers are, in the con- 
templation of the law, not their orders, but the orders of the President of the 
United States.— [1 Opinions, 3S0. 

By the act of August 7, 1789, establishing the War Depart- 
ment, the duties of the Secretary of War are thus defined: 

"There shall be an Executive Department, to be denominated the Depart- 
ment of War, and there shaJl be a principal officer therein to be called Qie 
Secretary for the Department o( War, who shall perform and execute enoh 
duties aa shall from time to time be enjoined on or intrusted to him by the 
Prendent of the United States, agreeable to tho Constitution relative to mili' 
taiy conunlssionB, or to the land or naval forces, ships or warlike stores of the 
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United States, or to Huch other matters respecting militarj' or naval aSura as 
the President of the United Stales shall assign to the said department." 

Subsequently, upon the . establish men t of a Navy Depart- 
ment, the supervision of naval affiiirs was withdrawn from the 
War Department. 

"The Secretmy of War is 'The rej^nlarly constituted organ of the Presi- 
dent for the adniinistration of the miiitary establisliment of the nation, aad 
mlee and orders publicly promulgaled through him ninst be received sm the 
nets of the Eiecutive, and as such be binding upon all within the sphere of 
bis legal and constitutional authority ' — [U- S. te. Eliaaon, 16 Peters, 291. 

"The War Department has a staff officer, the Adjutant-Greneral, through 
whom the Secretarj, in behalf of the President, that is, the President, speaks 
Tfhen he sees fit, in matters pertaining to the army." — [7 OpinionH, 473. 

And yet General Sherman, in the first line of his assign- 
ments, boldly invaded the official household of the Presi<lent, 
his military superior, and ordered the chief staff officer there 
to report to him at the headquarters of the army. This did 
not differ, in any material respect, from what General Sheridan 
or any other general officer would be guilty of in issuing an 
order directing staff officers to report to him, who, by espress 
provision of law, had been placed under the General of the 
Army. 

The Quartermaster and Commissary Departments are placed 
by law directly under the Secretary of War, and yet General 
Sherman attached them both to his staff, and assumed that 
they were under his direction. The law regulating their 
duties reads as follows: 

"In addition to their duties in the field, it shall be the duty of the Qnarter- 
ma«ter-OeneraJ, his deputies, and assistant deputies, when thereto directed by 
the Secretary of War, to purchase military stores, camp equipage, and other 
articles requisitefor the troops, and generally to procure and provide means of 
transport for the army, its stores, artillery, and camp equipage. — [Act March' 
28, 1812. 

"Rnpplies for the army, unless in particalar and urgent cases the Secretary 
of War should otherwise direct, shall be purchased by contract, to be made 
by the Commissary-General • • ■ • under such regulations ui 
the Secretary of War may direct."H;AprU 14, 1818. 
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These officers are also severally directed by law to make 
their reports to the Secretary of War. And none of these 
acts were changed when the grade of General was revived. 

By another section it is made the duty of the Quartermaster- 
General, "under the direction of the Secretary of War," to 
receive and distribute all clothing and camp and garrison 
equipage, and, " under the direction of the Secretary of War," 
to enforce a system of accountability for the eame. 

In the same manner the Surgeon -General by law performs 
his duties under the direction of the Secretary of War, and, 
in short, the whole general staff is, by law, governed by regu- 
lations which the Secretary of War is, by direct statute pro- 
vision, obliged to make. 

By the law creating it, the Bureau of Military Justice was 
"attached to and made a part of the War Department." 

Paragraph 1,063 of Eevised Army Regulations, which were 
enacted by Congress into law, reads as follows: 

"The Signal Officer shall have charge, under the direction of the Secretarj 
of War, of (dl ugnal datj, and of all books, papers, and apparatos connected 
therewith." 

The following extracts from . regulations, taken from many 
Bimilar provisions, show clearly that Congress placed the gen- 
eral staff under the Secretary of War, and these regulations 
have been recognized by Congress since the office of General 
was established : 

"Paragraph 1,010. The Chief of such Military Bureau in the War 
Department shall, Dnder the direction of the Secretarj of War, rc^Iate^ as 
far fi£ practicable, the employment of hired persons required hy the adminis- 
trative service of his department. 

" Paragraph 1,013. Chiefs of the Disbursing Department shall, nnder the 
direction of the Secretary of War, deugnate where principal contracts shall 

Paragraph 1,197 makes the approval of the Secretary of 
War necessary to rules which the Surgeon-General may pre- 
scribe for supplying hospitals. 
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By various paragraphs of regulations the Paymaster-General 
is directed to report to the Adjutant-General, the legal staff 
officer of the Secretary of War. 

" Paragraph 1,360. The Chief Engineer, with the ftpprobation of the 8eo- 
retaiy of War, will regolaK and determine the nnmber, quality, form, and 
dimenatoiu of the necesaaiy vehiclea, pontoonB, toole, etc." 

By paragraphs 1,377, 1,378, 1,379, all the operations of 
the Ordnance Department are placed under the Secretary 
of War. 

Tlie officers of the Engineer Corps are placed under the 
sole direction of the President. 

These various citations are quite sufficient to prove that the 
theory of Congress in all its legislation relating to army 
organization has been, that the President is Commander-in- 
Chief, while the Secretary of War is his representative at the 
head of the army, and his organ of commnnicatiou with it; 
that the Adjutant-General is the staff officer of the Secretary 
of War, that is, of the President; and that the chiefs of the 
various staff corps form the general staff of the President, and 
are in consequence under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Thus it will be readily seen that Sherman's order contra- 
vened, or directly violated the laws and regulations which 
have the full force of law, for the government of the army. 
After that order was revoked, and his attention had been thus 
pointedly called to the law, every subsequent protest f^inst 
it was uBSoldierly, and in short, insubordination. The same 
conduct in any officer of less rank would not have been 
allowed to go unpunished. If the general of an army con- 
etantly frets over the restraints of the regulations, what 
attention can he rightfully expect to be paid thwn by the 
army at large? 

Although at the time his order was revoked, he was 
made fully acquainted with the law, a few montlis later he 
was found not only violating it, but reporting and defending 
his disregard both of orders and the law. The facte upon 
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which this statement is based will be foand in his aoDual 
report for 1869. 

General Rawlins died September 6, following the issuing 
of General Order, No. 28, given above. General Sherman 
was assigned temporarily to the desk of the Secretary of 
War. The following paragraph of the President's order, as 
given above, was still in force : 

'By direction of tlie Preeident, • • * ■ all official buunesa 
which, hj law or regnlationB, reqairee the action ot the President or the Sec- 
retary of War, wi!1 be submitted by the Chiefa of Staff Corpe, Departments, 
and Bureau* to the Secretary of War." 

No order revoking this had been issued by the President. 
General Sherman was also aware that this order had been 
framed solely to control his official acts. It was not an order 
that he would for a moment forget. And yet, while speaking 
in his annual report of these same Chiefs of Staif Corps, Depart- 
ments, and Bureaus, General Sherman said : 

"The heads of these departments reside in Waahington, and Bubmit 
annually a written report of their operations tor the paat year. It so hap- 
pened that I was Secretary of War daring the month of October, when by 
law these reports were made in order to reach the Public Printer by the first 
of November, and I required all the annual reports to be addressed, like all 
other military reports, to the Adjutant-General for the perusal of the General 
of the Army, who could make use of such information as they oantained, 
and then lay them before the Secretary of War. This is, in my judgment, the 
course that Bh<)iild always he pursued — though a different one has heretofore 
prevailed — for otherwise we would have the absurdity of a general com- 
manding an army with his chief staff officer reporting to somebody else." 

A little further on in the same paper he called attention to 
a report made by the Military Committee of the House, upon 
which, however, the House had taken no action, much less 
Congress, in which the Committee expressed the opinion that 
the staff corps should be as directly under the control of the 
general and tlie department commanders as the officers of the 
line. He then added ; " I heartily concur in these views, and, 
80 far as my authority goes, will carry them out." And this 
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in a formal report, after he had been expressly ordered hy the 
President not to carry out these identical views. 

Throughout this controversy of Gieneral Sherman's own 
raising and pressing, there was no attempt by the War Depart- 
ment to assume unlawful authority over the General of the 
Army, nor had there been any other limitations placed upon 
his power than the law imposes. The case waa simply this: 
The Secretary of War had been guided by the law as it exists. 
Greneral Sherman had constantly protested against the law in 
the case, and, so far as he could, ignored it. The whole trouble 
on his side was this: He had not been regarded as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and had not been allowed to command the 
army as such. Instead of exercising his authority under the 
law and in accordance with the terms of his commission — 
that is, "under the direction and during the pleasure of the 
President, to command the armies of the United States" — he 
insisted upon being allowed to exercise that authority as if 
both law and commission read, "under the direction and 
according to the pleasure of W. T. Sherman." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION — THE CASE AGAINST THE HEMOIB3 SUMMED UP. 

In closing this review, based throughout upon &cts dis- 
closed by the official files, the case against the author of the 
Memoirs may be summed up as follows: 

Ten years after the close of the war, when the open, and all 
the secret official records, collected and arranged for ready 
reference, were at his service, he has published to the world a 
story of his campaigns, crowded with inaccuracies, and stained 
with injustice done associate commanders and cooperating 
armies. 

The kindly years which, for most who followed the flag, 
have effaced whatever jealousies and misunderstandings arose 
in the field, leaving prominent in memory only the central 
and enduring fact of common service in a worthy cause, seem 
to have exerted no such influence upon him, but rather acted 
as mordants to fix all unpleasant things indelibly upon his 
pages. By following the statements of his book, and com- 
paring them with the records of the same events, made at the 
time of their occurrence, and often by his own hand, many 
grave differences have been established. 

Where the Memoirs give the credit of the move on Ports 
Henry and Donelson to Halleck, the records show that it 
belongs to Grant, Where General Sherman argues against 
the idea of a surprise at Shiloh, the records prove it to have 
been complete, and due mainly to his owu blindness and 
neglect. Where he seeks to detract from the service rendered 
there by Buell and his army, the records set that service in 
(272) 
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clear light. While he iutimates that Bosecrans aeted di»- 
creditably at luka and Corinth, and that Grant was deeply 
offended over some failure or blunder not clearly defined, the 
reports of the latter are found to commend Rosecrans strongly 
for these brilliant battles. Where he now visits severe cen- 
sure, in connection with his failure at Chickasaw Bayou, his 
own report of the action, written at the time, commends the 
very officers, thus unjustly arraigned, for having done the 
heaviest fighting, and accomplished all that was possible. 
Where he assails General Sooy Smith for causing the partial 
&ilure of his Meridian expedition, his own orders, then issued, 
claimed complete success; and while he now declares he never 
had any intention of going to Mobile, the letters of General 
Grant (who ordered his movement) to Halleck and Thomas, 
informed these officers that in certain contingencies Sherman 
was to push for Mobile. He describes Rosecrans' flanking 
movement to capture Chattanooga as a march from that city 
to attack the enemy ; and the battle which secured this strong- 
hold, as a defeat before it, and its occupation after the battle 
aa a retreat into it. He describes the terrible condition of 
a&irs in Chattanooga, following the battle of Chickamauga, 
and seeks to create the impression that Kosecrans alone was in 
fault, when the records show that Bumslde foiled him on one 
flank and Sherman on the other — this too after the pressing 
necessities of tlie case had been repeatedly represented to them 
both — and that finally Burnside never came, and Sherman 
himself was seven weeks behind the time set for his arrival at 
Chattanooga, exhibiting no special activity in his advance 
until afler Bosecrans was removed, when suddenly, under 
Grant's request to come on, the energy of his movement sur- 
passed praise. While he states that Grant was afraid the 
Army of the Cumberland could not be drawn out of its ■ 
trenches to attack Bragg, and wanted Sherman's men to come 
up and coax them into fighting by the power of their example, 
the records show that Grant had confidence enough in 
Thomas' army to order it — before Sherman was within aup- 
18 
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porting distance even — to do what the latter afterward fiiiled 
to perforin; and further, that when General Thomas insisted 
upon giving orders for an attack without waiting for Sherman, 
who was still delayed with the greater part of his troops, 
Grant assented, and Thomas actually accomplished that part 
of the battle assigned for the first day, before Sherman arrived ; 
mid lastly, that the Army of the Cumberland stormed and 
<-arried the whole line of Missionary Ridge hours before 
Sherman even received the news of the great success, he 
alone, of the three army commanders, having failed, though 
after splendid fighting, to carry the point assigned to him. 
While he contends that the failure to bring Johnsfon to bat- 
tle at Kesaca, was due to the timidity of General McPhersou, 
the records show that this officer acted exactly in accord- 
ance with Sherman's own orders; and while the latter claims 
that from the outset of the movement, it was his intention 
merely to feign through Buzzard Boost on Dalton, and press 
the bulk of the army through Snake Creek Gap on Johnston's 
rear, the records show that for three days he " assaulted 
precipices" in front of Dalton, with Thomas' and Schofield's 
armies, before he allowed McPherson to make more than a 
diverson on Johnston's rear, so that the latter, being warned 
in time, withdrew safely. At Kenesaw he assaulted impreg- 
nable works to teach his veterans that flanking was not the 
only means of attacking an enemy, and failed at a cost of two 
thousand men, claiming now that Thomas, McPherson, and 
Schofield agreed with him that the assault was necessary, when 
the records clearly reveal Thomas' stern dissatisfaction, and a 
hold extension to the right by Schofield, which plainly indicates 
that the latter looked for success in the direction from which it 
finally came, through their old and sure method of fiankiug. 
He describes the battle hefore Atlanta, where McPherson 
fell, in such a manner that no reader would dream of its being 
a great surprise, and well nigh serious disaster; but the 
records disclose an army, plunged by the flank against an 
enemy in position behind heavy works, on the auppositioD 
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that Atlanta waa evacuated, saddenly and anezpectedly at- 
tacked by the enemy upon its left and rear, before it had 
ceased to exalt over the announcement from Sherman that the 
enemy had abandoned Atlanta, and his order for a vigorous 
pursuit. While he claims that he originated the March to the 
Sea, and had it in his "mind's eye" by the 21st of September, 
the records prove that Grant had planned the campaign through 
to Mobile in the previous January, notified Halleck of it on 
the 15th of that month, Thomas on the 19th, and that in 
February Thomas was arranging the details of the move ae 
far as Atlanta. The recorde show further, that on the 10th 
of September Grant suggested a move from Atlanta on 
Augusta or Savannah, instead of Mobile, since the control of 
the latter had passed into the hands of the Union forces. 

Concerning Savannah, the records reveal an escape of Hardee 
with ten thousand, from Sherman's sixty thousand, without 
disclosing even a plausible excuse. Here the Memoirs show 
Sherman looking back to Nashville, from whence alone, 
through defeat of Hood, could come a success that should 
vindicate his March to the Sea, and finding fault with Thomas, 
who, though crippled in all ways by Sherman, was through 
superhuman efforts there, saving him from the jeers of the 
Nation. 

In treating of Savannah, he also attacks Mr. Stanton for 
carelessness in connection with the captured cotton, and 
transactions relating thereto, while the records show not only 
that he had absolutely no foundation for his charges, biit that 
in most respects the exact opposite of what he wrot« was true. 
After a magnificent and really wonderful march through the 
Caroliuas, with every warning, as the Memoirs relate, that the 
enemy was rapidly concentrating in his front, the records show 
that he neglected all precantions, and marched the two wings 
of bis army, neither moving in close order, so far apart that 
when the head of the left wing was attacked at 10 o'clock one 
forenoon, by the whole rebel army, estimated by himself to 
have been from thirty-eeveo to forty thousand, the advaooe 
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of hia right wing, marching to the aound of battle, to support 
the left, did not arrive till the next morning, while the bulk 
of this wing did not reach the field till the following after- 
noon ; and then, when hia whole force was in front of aod on 
the flank of the enemy, the latter escaped. Such is the record 
history of Bentonville, the last battle of his army. 

What shall be said of the political negotiations which 
followed ? What need be said further than the recorda 
show, that, beginning with a proposition to receive the sur- 
render of Johnston's forces upon the same terms Grant had 
extended to Lee, he ended by surrendering to Johnston upon 
terms drawn up by a member of the rebel Cabinet? 
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